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IRELAND. 


In our number for April, we en- 
deavored to spread before our read- 


ers. the actual condition of Ireland, 


together wilh some of the causes of 


her present social degradation. In 
reviewing the article, we feel, that 
notwithstanding the painful array of 


facts which it presents, we have fuil- 


ed to convey any adequate idea of 


the miseries of that unhappy land ; 
and yet the very description which 
lo us appears so meagre, has proba- 
bly been read with neredulity by 
those who have never before looked 
upon the feart picture of a nation 
inwant. For the sake of suffering 
humanity, we could wish that all we 
have writlen were a fiction; but as 
in the first instance we made no 
statement touching the destitution of 
the people, except upon the author- 
ity of competent and impartial eye- 
witnesses, we now find every such 
statement corroborated by facts daily 
brought to our knowledge.* 

* Of the thousand and one publications 
which the state of Ireland has called forth 
from the British press, only a few have 


reached us; for most of them were of 


such an ephemeral character as to have 
vanished ‘rom the market before our 
blank order could be filled. Those which 
have been received, however, possess a 
standard value, and others are constantly 
arriving. 


Vou. VI. 58 


We asked a bright Irish lad of 
fifteen. the other day, 

** What did you use to live upon 
in Ireland ?” 

* Potatoes, sir.’ 

“Did you never have any meat 
before vou came to America ?’ 

‘* Never a bit of mate, sir.” 

** Did you have no bread either ?” 

“Sometimes, when we could’nt 
buy the potatoes we would have a 
little bread.” 

This was in the summer months, 
when the old crop of potatoes was 
exhausted, and the new could not 
yei be gathered ; and when of course 
p yttatoes, from being cheap and 
plenty, rose to a higher price per 
stone than meal, which was com- 
monly beyond the reach of the poor- 
er classes. The ** meal months” 
are always a season of great priva- 
tion. Then only in all the year did 
our little Irish lad taste bread, and 
then not because bread could be 
afforded, but because potatoes cou d 
not. We could believe him when 
he said, “I'd rather live in this 
country, sir, than in that;” for 
though his home consisted only of 
two rooms, neither of them ten feet 
square, dark, solitary and poorly 
furnished, without even a comforta- 

le bed for a family of four, yet he 
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was decently clothed and well fed, 
or as he expressed it, ‘the diet is 
better in this country than in that.’ 
This lad belonged lv a Provestant 
fainily, which had lived in compar- 
atively good circumstances previ- 
ous to ‘the distress ;’ but whose 
condition after all, was substantially 
that described on pp. 279-80 of our 
April number.* 

The rules of the Romish church 
respecting fasts, are quite superflu- 
ous, so far as the peasantry of Ire- 
land are concerned, since for them 
“to abstain from meats” can be no 
privation. Those rules have force 
chiefly with the priesthood, and with 
the religious orders. Mrs. Nichol- 
son informs us, that at Father 
Mathew’s table during Lent, * three 
kinds of fish, with puddings, jellies 
and fruits, were substituted for pig, 
beef and poultry ;"—and that a 
more jovial priest, whom she en- 
countered at the same season, was 
by no means choice of his impreca- 
tions egainst the “ blackguard salt 
herring,” to which he had been re- 
stricted until he was “ scalt intire- 
ly ;”’ but the common people would 
welcome the return of the forty 
days fast, if it would bring with it 
so much as a herring to vary their 
monotonous fare of potatoes and salt. 

This allusion to the dietetic dis- 
cipline of the Roman Catholic 
church, leads us to consider the 
whole influence of that church upon 
the moral character and the social 
condition of the Irish people. In 
no country of Europe, not in Spain 
itself, certainly not in lialy, not even 
in the petty regency of Treves, 
where the wonder of “the Holy 
Coat” was for weeks exhibited to 
aduring thousands, have the priest- 


* His father, a gardener, had a lease of 


two and a haif acres, in Connaught, with 
a stone cottage and asmall barn. Rent 
£5,128. per annum Taxes £3.10s 
Wages 5s. a week in pleasant weather, 
say about £10 per annum. What wonder 
that he left because he could not pay the 
rent. 


hood had more absolute sway over 
the mass of society than in Ireland. 
By the ignorant, the priest is looked 
upon as one invested with a divine 
sanctity; and even those who have 
learned to discriminate between the 
oflice and the man, have a feeling 
of reverence for the former that 
borders on superstition. 

‘* What honor you pay to these 
men,” said Mrs. Nicholson to an 
Irishman of Cork, who was bowing 
reverently to a priest. 

** Not to the man,” said he, “ but 
to what he may have about him. 
He may have been to visit some 
dying person, and have some of the 
broken body of the Savior with 
him! 

No class of Catholic emiyrants 
in the United States, remains so 
long under the surveillance of the 
priesthood as the Irish. The Ger. 
mans soon become enfrunchised: 
even the German priests are liberal 
and independent in comparison with 
their lrish brethren; and national. 
ity often proves to be with eacha 
stronger tie than their commen faith, 

The Roman Catholic religion, 
though not indigenous to Ireland, 
has found a congenial soil and at- 
mosphere in the civil institutions 
and the social condition of the peo- 
ple. More than eighty per cent., or 


between six and seven millions of 


the population are Catholics; and 
this class of population increases in 
a larger ratio than any other. The 
following curious fact is stated on 
the authority of Mr. Shafto Adair. 
** A lease fell out, some years since, 
of a town-land in Antrim, whieh 
had been granted a century ago for 
a term of years and three lives. 
The youngest life, then a baby m 
the cradle, lingered above ninely 
years. The consideration of the 
lease was expressed to be, the es- 
tablishment of a Protestant tenantry ; 
and a trifling rent was charged i 
consideration of the nature of the 
expected service. After the usual 
fashion, and to meet the griping 
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spirit of the lessee’s representatives, 
subdivision proceeded at a fearful 
rate. When this lease expired, there 
were eighteen hundred souls upon 
the town-land, and not a Protestant 
amongst them.” 

There are in Ireland four Catho- 
lic archbishops, one for each of the 
provinces,—Ulster, Leinster, Mun- 
ster, and Connaught; their sees are 


Armagh, Dublin, Cashel and ‘Tuam. 
A similar arrangement formerly ex- 
isted in the establishe d church; but 
of late the archbishoprics of Cashel 
and Tuam have reduced to 
In addition to the four 


archbishops, there are twenty-four 


been 


bishoprics. 


bishops and two thousand six hua- 
dred and fifiy-tive clergy of the 
Romish church: the whole 


of whom are 


body 
supported directly 
the priests receiv- 
£100 per an- 
num, though many of them have a 
much larger income, and employ 


by the people . 


ing, ob an average, 


several curates and other assistants. 
The number of 
nine hundred and eighty 


curates, one thousand three hundred 


p irish pi iests 1s 


three, of 


and sixty-two, of regular clergy of 
the religious orders, three hundred.* 
As the ancient estates and revenues 
of the Catholic 
were long since transferred to other 
hands, the only present sources of 
revenue, are the 
bration of 


church in Ireland, 


fees for the cele- 
and 


masses, Christmas and Easter dues, 


births, marriages 
and other voluntary offerings. Of 
interest of the 
clergy, to promote the 
population, \ 
marriages, and to Keep the people 


course it is for the 
necrease of 
by encouraging early 
mM a state of dependence on their 
favor for spiritual blessings. In this 
way the Romish system, always 
costly and severe in its exactions, 
has contributed to the social de vra- 
dation of Ireland 


a 


. It has there led 


Battersly s Complete Catholic Di- 
rectory , Dublin, 1848. The 
the religious orders is probably greatly 
underrated, as also the income of the 
priesis 


Ireland. 


number of 
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to the same general results, which 
are witnessed under its undisputed 
influence in other countries; and 
that too, notwithstanding it has been 
brought into contrast and competi- 
tion with one of the worst specimens 
of Protestantism that has been pro- 
duced since the Reformation. The 
Roman Catholic church in Lreland 
has done little to elevate the people ; 
she has not been as the church of 
Christ ever should be, a vitalizing 
and reforming power in society ; 
on the contrary, while in the favora- 
ble position of a champion for the 
people against political and social 
proscription, she has yet done much 
in various ways to keep them in 
that state of depression to which 
centuries of mal-government have 
reduced them. We charge it upon 
the Roman Catholic church in Ire- 
land, as a high crime, that while 
possessing almost unbounded influ- 
ence and authority over the people, 
while having the moral training of 
the nation in her hands, she has not 
elevated them in intelligence and in 
virtue, in spite of bad legislation 
and of a economy. 
Amid all the anarchy, the corrup- 


vicious social 
tion, the oppression, with which Ire- 
land has was 
one source from which a redeeming 
influence should have gone forth; 
a church strong in the confidence 
and in the affections of the people, 
should have diffused among thein 
the leaven of knowledge, of peace, 
of order, of industry, and of a pure 
morality; should have developed 
their intellectual and moral strength: 
should have educated them for free- 
dom; should have led them out from 
barbarism into the front ranks of 
civilization. But the Roman Cath- 
olic church in Ireland, with a pliant 
nation to be molded at her will, so 
far from fulfilling the high mission 
of their social regeneration, has riv- 
eted upon them also the chains of 
spiritual despotism, and made them 
more absolutely the victims of su- 
perstition and of priestly domination 


been cursed, there 
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than any other people in Christen- 
dom. 

Puritanism, under oppression, 
worked out far different results, not 
only fur its immediate adherents, 
but for the English nation and for 
all mankind. Proscription, acts of 
uniformity, fines, imprisonment, the 
star-chamber, the pillory and the 
scaffold, all these served only to de- 
velop more powerfully the princi- 
ples and the energies of the despised 
sect: and to make them at length 
the very fountain-head of all that is 
great und good in English history. 
Why has not Romanism done the 
same for Ireland ? 


But though we charge it as a 
crime upon the Roman Catholic 


church in Ireland, that while she has 
had it in her power to do so much 
for the renovation of society, she 
has, in fact, done so little; and 
though we feel that in some respecis 
she has aggravated evils which she 
should have removed, we are hap- 
py also to express the conviction, 
that in other respects her influence 
has been salutary upon a people 
whom she has attended almost with- 
out intermission in their slow march 
from barbarism toward civilization. 
Indeed it would be dishonorable to 
whatever of Christian truth she yet 
retains, to suppose it otherwise. She 
has done not a little of late years, for 
the education of her youth, for the re- 
lief of the poor, the aged, the infirm 
and the orphaned, and for the re- 
moval of particular social and moral 
evils. In what other country, and 
under what other system, could a 
single individual have procured five 
or six millions of signatures to the 
temperance pledge? The labors 
of Father Mathew, though not 
strictly ecclesiastical, were immeas- 
urably promoted by the sanctity 
which pertains to him as a Capuchin, 
to his blessing, and to the medal 
which he had consecrated.* His 


* A story is told of aman who felt his 
appetite for drink returning after he had 


Treland. 
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success affords a striking illustration 
of the manner in which even spy. 
perstition may be made auxiliary to 
a wholesome moral reform, and 
also of the stupendous enginery of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy for 
good or for evil. ‘The temperance 
movement in Ireland did not origin. 
ate with Father Mathew ; it had al- 
ready enlisted the sympathies of 
even the Catholic population, when 
he entered into it, against the wishes, 
or with only the reluctant approval 
of many of the clergy ; but the re- 
sult illustrates the power of the re- 
ligious element among the people. 
The Catholic clergy of Ireland, 
have been accused of instigating re- 
bellion, and even of denounciuy in- 
dividuals from the altar, as worthy 
of the knife or the bullet of the 
assassin. In instances, un- 
doubtedly, this has been done. But 
the influence of the clergy as a body, 
has been upon the side of peace 
and order; they have done much to 
further the conciliatory policy of 
O’Connell. The Catholic Prelates, 
at their annual meeting at Dulflin, 
Oct., 1847, presented an address to 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
in which they allude to the rights of 
property in “ The 
legitimate rights of property so ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of so- 
ciety, we have ever felt it our duty 
to recognize and inculcate. ‘The 
guilty outbreaks of violence and re- 
venge which sometimes unforiunate- 
ly disgrace the country, we deplore 
and reprobate ; but, in justice to their 
general character and habits, we 
feel it our duty to declare our con- 
viction, that there is not on earth a 
people who exhibit more respect for 
law and order under unheard of pri- 
vations, than the people of Ireland :” 
and they furthermore express their 
anxiety, “to preserve the souls of 





some 


these terms: 


taken the pledge, and who walked sev- 
eral miles to Father Mathew to procure 
a dispensation from his vow ; but when 
told that the blessing must be revoked, 
he was frightened into perpetual sobriety. 
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their flocks from crime, and society 
from the danger of disorganiza- 
tion.” 

The Pope has recommended to 
the Irish clergy, to refrain from any 
interference with political questions, 
except when the lives or the religion 
of the people are in danger ; excep- 
tions which will be approved by 
every true New Englander. 

On the whole then we look upon 
the Roman Catholic religion as a 
curse to Ireland, because by keep- 
ing the people in spiritual bondage, 
and by imposing upon them heavy 
pecuniary burdens, it has disquali- 
fied them for any other state than 
that of vassalage and degradation 
in which they have been held since 
the conquest; and because with 
a power over even the temporal 
hopes and fears of men which few 
systems of religion possess, it has 
failed to elevate the people or even 
to prepare them for a higher social 
condition. ‘Che nation would breathe 
freer if this shaken 
off. And yet we say with all can- 
dor, that we do not regard this as 
the chief evil of lreland, nor sum 
up our prescription for her woes, 
with the denunciation of the Roman 
Catholic church. 

But a greater curse to Ireland, is 


The 


incubus were 


the union of church and state. 


established religion is the religion of 


avery small minority of the people. 
Recent inquiries on the part of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, show 
that deducting the Wesleyan Meth- 
odists, the Episcopalians in Ireland 
amount only to 752,000 persons. 
Their number is said to be decreas- 
ing not only relatively but actually ; 
for according to the parliamentary 


returns (from the commissioners of 


public instruction) in 1834-5, there 
were of the established church in lre- 
land, 852,064, Catholics, 6,427,712, 
Presbyterians, 642,356, and other 
Protestant dissenters 21,808: i. e. 
out of every hundred souls, 11 are 
of the establishment, 81 Roman 
Catholics, and 8 Protestant dissent- 


Treland. 
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ers. In some counties, the propor- 
tion of Protestants to Catholics is 
exceedingly small; while in no in- 
stance do the Protestants constitute 
a majority of the population. In 
Antrim, there are 59,730 Protest- 
aunts to 89,754 Catholics; in Ar- 
magh, 70,634 Protestants to 112,395 
Catholics, in Dublin city 61,883 Prot- 
estants to 172,075 Catholics; and in 
Fermanagh 61,624 Protestants to 
94,837 Catholics. These give the 
largest ratio of Protestants. But in 
Cork, there are only 55,187 Prot- 
estants to 751,682 Catholics; in 
Clare 4,971 Protestanis to 251,066 
Catholics; in Galway, 4.802 Prot- 
estants to 253,155 Catholics, and in 
Mayo, 11,493 Protestants to 360,977 
Catholics. ‘This is the proportion of 
Protestants to Catholics ; that of the 
members of the establishment is still 
less. 

But the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Ireland, has a revenue of 
nearly one million sterling, or about 
£1 forevery member; and in addi- 
tion to this, it has received at vari- 
ous times donations from the state 
amounting to 1,749,818/. And it 
must be remembered that this is not 
only the church of the minority, but 
of the rich minority, who are abund- 
antly able to furnish themselves with 
religious instruction ; for nine-tenths 
of the property of lreland has been 
estimated to belong to Protestants. 
Pluralities, non-residence und sine- 
curism have hitherto existed to a 
greater extent in Ireland, than in 
England; but these evils have of 
late been diminished. At the last 
census, from 15] parishes no Prot- 
estants whatever were returned; 
from 194 parishes less than 10 each ; 
from 198 Jess than 20; from 133 
less than 30; from 107 less than 40; 
from 77 less than 50; so that there 
are 860 parishes containing less than 
50 Protestants each, yet having an 
aggregate income of 58.0001. 

To maintain a religious establish- 
ment at this enormous rate, the 
whole country is taxed to the extent 
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virtually of one-tenth of its available 
resources. No tithes are now levied 
in Ireland, for in consequence of the 
difficulty of collecting them, ‘“‘a fix- 
ed payment of three-fourths their 
amount, to be made by the land- 
lords or others having a perpetual 
interest in the land,” has recently 
been substituted in their stead. But 
afier all, the burden still falls in the 
end upon the immediate occupiers 
of the soil, the poor cottiers, the 
great bulk of whom are Catholics. 

Not only was the tithe-system one 
of gross injustice, but great oppres- 
sion and cruelty were often practiced 
in enforcing it. Seldom of late years 
were tithes collected in [reland, with- 
out scenesof violence and bloodshed. 
Ofien was the last article of furniture 
in the cabin, the last heap of pota- 
toes in the pit, or the solitary pig on 
which the tenant relied for the pay- 
mentof his rentand the supportof his 
family, seized by the tithe collecior 
in the name of a Protestant clergy- 
man, having the care of from ten to 
fifty souls. To render this injustice 
the more flagrant, about the middle 
of the last century an act was pass- 
ed by the Irish Parliament, exempt- 
ing grass lands from tithe; so that 
while the tenth part of every little 
potato patch was exacted from the 
starving tenants, the vast tracts upon 
which the herds of the nobility were 
fed were left unmolested. 

We have not space even to re- 
count the acts of oppression which 
have been multiplied aguinst the 
Catholics of Ireland. The following 
brief summary of them from the pen 
of the late Sidney Smith,* will show 
us that a Catholic [rishman has good 
reason for his cordial hatred of Prot- 
estantism. 

Not twenty days elapsed from the 
signing of the treaty of Limerick, 
(Oct. 3, 1691,) guaranteeing to the 
Catholics the restoration of estates, 
privileges and immunities, as they 





* Works, Art. “ Catholics ;” 
burgh Review, 150s.) 


(Edin- 
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had enjoyed them in the time of 
Charles Il. and entire security from 
any disturbance or molestation on 
account of their religioun,—not twen- 
ty days had elapsed after the sign. 
ing of these articles by the English 
general in behalf of his sovereign, 
when “the English Parliament ex- 
cluded frown’ the Irish 
Houses of Lords and Commons, by 


Catholics 


compelling them to take the oaths of 
supremacy before admission. 

** In 1695, the Catholics were de- 
prived of all means of educating 
their children, at home or abroad, 
and of the privilege of being guar- 
dians to their own or to other per- 
sons’ children. ‘Then all the Cath- 
olics were disarmed—and then all 
the priests banished. 

“On the 4th of March, 1704, j 
was enacted, that any son of a Cath- 
who would turn 
should succeed to the family esiate, 
which from that moment could no 
longer be sold, or charged with debt 
and legacy. On the same day, Pop- 
ish fathers were debarred, by a pen- 
alty of 500/. from being guardians 
to their own children. If the child, 
however young, declared himself a 


- ste 
olic Protestant, 


Protestant, he was to be delivered 
immediately to some Protestant re- 
No Protestant to marry a 
Papist. No Papist to purchase 
land, or take a lease of land for 
more than thirty-one years. If the 
profits of the lands so leased by 


lation. 


the Catholics amounted to above a 
certain rate settled by the act—farm 
to belong to the first Protestant who 
No Papist to 
be in a line of entail; but the estate 
the next Protestant 
heir, as if the Papist were dead. if 
a Papist dies intestate, and no Prot 
estant heir can be found, property to 
be equally divided among all the 


made the discovery. 


to pass on 1o 


sons, or, if he has none, among all 
the daughters. By the 16th clause 
of this bill, no Papist to hold any 
office, civil or military. Not to 
dwell in Limerick or Galway, ex- 
cept on certain conditions. Not to 
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yote at elections. Not to hold ad- 
yowsous. 

“In 1709, Papists were prevented 
from holding an annuity for life. ... 
Papisis keeping schools to be prose- 
culed as convicts. Popish priests 
who are converted, to receive 301, 
per annum... . Nobody to hold pro- 
perty in trust fora Catholic. Juries, 
in all trials growing out of these stat- 
wes to be 
not toserve on grand juries. 


Protestants. Catholics 
In any 
trial upon statutes for strengthening 
the Protestant interest, a Papist juror 
may be peremptorily challenged. 
No Papist to take more than two ap- 
prentices, except in the linen trade. 
Rewards are given by the same act 
for the d scovery of the Popish cler- 


gy; 50/. for discovering a Popish 


bishop ; 20/. for a common Popish 
clergyman ; 10/. fora Popish usher! 

“In the next reign, Papists were 
prohibited from being either high or 
petty constables, and from voting at 
elections. 

“In the reign of George II. it was 
decreed that no Papist should marry 
a Protestant ; any priest celebrating 
such a marriage fo be hanged.” 

This cruel legislation is at an end. 
A more wise and liberal policy to- 
ward the Catholics, bgan to prevail 
inthe reign of George Ill; yet it 
was not till within twenty years past, 
“that the Roman Catholics were 
fully emancipated from all civil dis- 
abilities on account of religion, and 
were placed as respects their polit- 
ical rights and franchises, nearly on 
the same footing as Protestants.” 

But justice will not be done to the 
Catholics of Ireland, until the con- 
nection of the church and the state 
is wholly abolished, or umil the 
Catholic clergy are admitted to an 
equitable participation in the reve- 
hues of which they were originally 
deprived by ejectment, and to which, 
on the only plausible principle of 
a state-church—that it shall be the 
church of the majority—they have 
a rightful claim. Did we not be- 
lieve that the final dissolution of the 
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union of church and state is at hand, 
and that the days of the establish- 
ment in England itself are number- 
ed, we should contend for the estab- 
lishment of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland, as a measure of 
simple justice. But the immediate 
abolition of the present establishment 
in Ireland, is demanded by every 
principle of equity, and by every 
consideration of policy. We say 
immediate, but not unconditional. 
To sever the union of church and 
state, leaving the church in posses- 
sion of the revenues which have ac- 
cumulated under that union, would 
be hardly less unjust to the body of 
of the people, and hardly less preju- 
dicial to the interests of spiritual re- 
ligion, than to perpetuate the union 
itself. On the other hand, to eject 
from their livings the present incum- 
vents in the established church, 
would be a breach of good faith, and 
therefore an act of gross injustice. 
But if as livings in turn become 
vacant, they should revert to the 
slate, and their revenues should be 
appropriated to the support of com- 
mon schools, the liquidation of the 
national debt, or to some other ob- 
ject of public benefit, while the peo- 
ple of each parish should be left to 
the voluntary support of their reli- 
gious institutions, the present system 
would soon die owt without detri- 
ment to the rights or the interests of 
any party, and the removal of a 
monster evil would be effected al- 
most without a shock. We use the 
term immediate, to denote, that the 
dissolution of the union of church 
and state should be at once deter- 
mined upon, to be effected as soon 
as in the nature of things, it can be 
wisely and safely done. 

What a continual cause of irrita- 
tion, to say nothing of the injustice of 
it, must be the exaction of “* church 
cess,” and of “ minister’s money” 
from the dissenters; and the levy- 
ing of a parochial rate from a com- 
munity, nine-tenths of whom are 
Roman Catholics, to wash the sur- 
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plice of a minister of the establish- 
ment, and to furnish some twenty 
wealthy churchmen with bread and 
wine for their communion. What 
an outrageous imposition, is the tax 
on each house in a city like Cork, 
where the Catholics are to the Prot- 
estants as twelve to one, in lieu of 
tithes, for the support of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal incumbents of the 
city parishes. 

Unfortunately the Presbyterians 
in Ireland, are also in the receipt of 
government bounty ; the regium do- 
num, originally bestowed by Will- 
iam Ill. as an expression of grati- 
tude for service rendered, having 
been confirmed by an annual grant 
of Parliament. This stipend amounts 
on an average, to 75/. for every Pres- 
byterian pastor in Ireland, whether 
Unitarian or Orthodox.* It remains 
to be seen, whether, if the project of 
endowing the Catholic clergy should 
receive the sanction of the ministry 
and of Parliament, the Presbyteri- 
ans, notwithstanding their hereditary 
animosity toward the Catholics, will 
be content to share with them the 
patronage of government, or will 
renounce that patronage for them- 
selves, and unite with their indepen- 
dent brethren upon the voluntary 
principle. 

It is only upon that principle that 
the thorough evangelization of Ire- 
land can be accomplished. The 
curse of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, as it exists in that country, 
must de removed, before the full 
power of the Gospel as a remedial 
system can be exerted there. ‘or 
the honor of Protestantism, for the 
name of Christianity itself, we trust 
that the day is not distant, when the 
ecclesiastical system of Ireland shall 
cease to be among her most griev- 
ous oppressions; and when a church, 
which is dignified with the name and 


* There are a few Presbyterian Cove- 
nanters and Seceders in Ulster, who mag- 
nanimously refuse the “ regium donum,” 
and who contend manfully for the volun- 
tary principle. 


the spirit of Whately, shall be no 
longer a reproach for its intolerance. 

We have now completed our sur. 
vey of the social, the political, the 
economical, and the religious condi. 
tion of Ireland. Our readers have 
doubtless kept pace with events in 
that country since our last article ;— 
the renewed horrors of famine in 
the south and west; the increased 
turbulence of the people ; the active 
measures of the government to keep 
down insurrection; the violence of 
the repeal agitation—no longer a 
merely moral movement,—and the 
threatened appeal to arms; the ar- 
rest of popular leaders fur sedition ; 
the pompous state trials resulting in 
the transportation of patriots who 
were panting for martyrdom; and 
in short all the indications of an ap- 
proaching civil wae. The events of 
the past few months, have increased 
both the urgency and the embarrass- 
ment of the question, What shall be 
done for lreland ? 

To that question we now direct 
our thoughts. It will be more easy 
to reply to it, by showing what ought 
not to be done in lreland,—what 
measures will not suffice for her re- 
lief—than by prescribing any defin- 
ite and feasible plan of social and 
political reform. 

One of the most prominent meas- 
ures proposed for the relief of Ire- 
land, is the application of the Eng- 
lish poor-laws to that country. This 
measure has provoked much acri- 
monious discussion, both in Parlia- 
ment and through the press, and has 
met in general with the uncompro- 
mising hostility of the Irish land- 
lords. In February, 1847, an act 
was passed, (10 Vic. cap. vii,) “ for 
the temporary relief of destitute per- 
sons in Ireland.” the fundamental 
principle of which was, the granting 
of out-door relieft to the able-bodied 


t The term ‘ out-door relief,’ is applied 
to relief administered to the poor at their 
own homes, or at some public depot, in 
distinction from the relief afforded in the 
work-house. 
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poor, “ when destitute and unable to 
support themselves by their own in- 
dustry, or by other lawful means.” 
This act recognizes the right of the 
able-bodied poor, when destitute of 
employment, to support from the 
government : and the question is, 
whether that right shall be conceded, 
in future legislation for lreland. 

A grave question this, truly ; not 
only for the British ministry, but for 
governments every where ;—wheth- 
er the support of the poor, is one of 
That 
it belongs to society to provide for 
the support of the poor, none can 
dispute ; but whether it belongs to 
government to make such provision, 


the functions of government. 


isa question for the tax-payers of 
New York and Boston to consider, 
with their alms-houses crowded with 
the paupers of Europe. The ope- 
ration of this principle in Ireland can 
easily be foreseen. According to 
the Earl of Shrewsbury ,—whose 
sensible, straight-forward discussion 
of Irish affairs, is in striking contrast 
with his puerile conceits about ‘* the 
virgins of the ‘T'yrol”—there are at 
leasigt,000,000 persons, or “a little 
more than fifty per cent. of the 
whole population of Ireland, living, 
orrather struggling through a mis- 
erable existence, upon the result of 
a precarious employment, (averag- 
ing about twenty-two weeks of the 
whole year, as given in evidence by 
the poor-law commissioners,) and 
the accident of a potato crop, or 
the alms of those but one degree 
less afflicted than themselves.”” Add 
to these the destitute of the civic 
population, and of the more favored 
agricultural districts, and “ the list 
of possible claimants upon the poor- 
law is swelled io the enormous 
amount of some six millions of hu- 
man beings, or seventy per cent. of 
the entire population requiring food 
and maintenance during thirty or 
thirty-one weeks of the year.” 

The burden of this enormous pau- 
per population, by the provisions of 
the act, is to fall upon the land- 
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holders—the owners of estates, and 
the farmi if funds 
are advanced by the general govern- 
ment to meet an exigency, they are 
to be charged as a loan to the dis- 
trict thus relieved. Now what will 
be the operation of this system ? 
We have already remarked, that 
estates in Ireland are very generally 
mortgaged for from one half to two- 
thirds their value, or are encumber- 
ed with life-interests and other lia- 
bilities. 


tenants: and 


1 
Lon) 


In fact, it is said by those 
who are most competent to form an 
opinion on the subject, that the great 
majority of landlords are bankrupt, 
in the sense of being unable to pay 
their debts from the net income of 
theirestates. ‘That income has been 
greatly diminished for two or three 
years past by arrears of rent, and 
by the increase of poor-rates under 
the old system. ‘The adoption there- 
fore of a system of permanent out- 
door relief, chargeable upon landed 
estates, as Lord Lansdowne, one of 
the most munificent proprietors in 
Ireland, said in his place in Parlia- 
ment, ‘must lead to the complete 
confiscation of the property of Ire- 
land.” 

As the pecuniary burdens of land- 
lords are increased, rents will be 
raised, tll tenants whe are now 
barely able to eke out a support for 
themselves and their families, will 
be reduced to the level of paupers. 
The poor cottier, whose diet is far 
inferior to that of the work-house 
which he is taxed so heavily to sup- 
port, will ask himself whether the 
pride of earning his own living is 
worth what it costs; and when pau- 
perism, like insolvency under a gen- 
eral bankrupt law, is no longer a 
disgrace, pride will no longer bea 
restraint. Any material increase of 
the poor-rate, by depressing still 
more the landed proprietors and the 
tenant farmers, would inevitably 
swell the list of claimants upon the 
public bounty. 

Under the act referred to, soup 
kitchens were established in the 
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more destitute districts, where boil- 
ed stirabout was dealt out to those 
who were entitled to out-door relief. 
In July, 1847, more than three mill- 
ions thus received their daily ra- 
tions. Twenty thousand persons 
were on the relief lists in the north- 
ern half of Dublin. It seemed ne- 
cessary, in the extraordinary crisis 
of that year, that government should 
interpose for the immediate relief of 
The failure of the po- 
tato crop, left four millions of peo- 


the people. 


ple as absolutely unprovided for, as 
if the population of the island had 
been suddenly increased by that 
amount, without any increase of the 
means of subsistence. ‘The case 
was urgent; and wecan not but ad- 
mire the promptness and energy 
with which the British ministry en- 
deavored to meet it. Sull, great 
errors were committed and danger- 
ous precedénis were established, in 
the aitempt to relieve present mis- 
ery. 

In the autumn of 1845, when the 
potato blight first became general, 
Sir Robert Peel, then at the head of 
affairs, ordered the importation of 
Indian corn from the United States, 
to the amount of £100,000. ‘This 
large supply of cheap and whole- 
some food@was judiciously distribu- 
ted during the ensuing winter, and 
prevented much distress. Other ar- 
rangements were also made by the 
government, to meet the anticipated 
demand for food. 
perceived that such action on the 
part of the government, would in 
the end increase the evil it was de- 
signed to remedy; for when once 
itshould be understuod, that govern- 
ment would enter the market in 
competition with individual enter- 
prise for the sake of cheapening 
breadstuffs, there would be such a 
falling off from the usual importa- 
tions, that the whole supply in the 
country, would be far less than in 
ordinary years. There being a gen- 
eral deficiency of the crops in Eu- 
rope, and freights being high, but 


But it was soon 


one thing could ensure for Great 
Britain an adequate supply of flour 
and grain: viz. a higher price than 
could be obtained elsewhere. Had 
government by large importations 
to be disposed of at reduced rates, 
cheapened the price of breadstuffs, 
the importation by other parties 
would have ceased ; the supply in 
private hands would have been ex. 
hausted ; and government must have 
undertaken to feed the entire nation, 
or England must have shared with 
Ireland, the horrors of famine. Price, 
and price only, could regulate the 
supply. Even in the midst of the 
famine, breadstufls were exported 
from England to France, because 
the price was temporarily higher in 
the latter country. 

Wisely, therefore, did the British 
government conclude to leave the 
supply of breadstutls to the natural 
laws of trade, taking pains only to 
remove the unnatural restrictions 
which a false political economy had 
imposed upon trade in corn. The 
result was most happy. ‘The high 
price of breadstuffs stimulated im- 
portation, until with a rapidi® in- 
creasing supply, the demand became 
less active, and both freights and 
In the first six 
months of 1847, nearly three mil- 
lions of quarters were imported into 
Great Britain and Ireland. If gov- 
ernment had cheapened breadstuffs, 


prices went down. 


at the first, by heavy importations 
on its own account, the reverse of 
all this would have occurred. 

But while free trade thus regula- 
ted the supply of the nation at large, 
there was a difficulty in the organi 
zation of Irish society, which could 
not be so easily overcome. In many 
parts of the country, the ordinary 
channels of trade had never been 
opened, and the use of money, ex- 
cept in payment of taxes and rent, 
was hardly known. “ The people 
whose food was gone were, In fact, 
beyond the pale of all mercantile 
system—they had lived upon the 
produce of their potato-gardens, 
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and had been customers of no 
shop.” They existed, as in the 
Gweedore district, in a state of ab- 
solute isolation ; neither 
markets, stores, nor money. ‘To 
meet this state of things, there was 


having 


acall for the ubiquitous agency of 


government ; and yet there was 
danger, that any measures of relief, 
by giving the people exaugerated 
notions of the resources of govern- 
ment, and by conceding that the 
poor were entitled to support from 
the national treasury, would estab- 
lish a troublesome precedent. So, 
in fact, it proved. It is said, that 
in one of the most destitute parts of 
lreland, the people neglected to lay 
in their winter’s supply of turf, be- 
cause it was reported, that the Queen 
intended to supply them with coals. 
This is the natural result of the pol- 
iey of supplying the poor with work 
or with bread from the public treas- 
ury. The doctrine that government 
must make provision fur the support 
of the laboring classes—the old 
ery of ** Panem et Circenses’’—has 
threatened with overthrow the Na- 
tional Assembly of France. It is 
not the doctrine that will operate as 
a panacea for the evils of Ireland. 
No such temporizing expedient can 
meet the case. An extraordinary 
emergency demanded extraordinary 
measures. A time of famine was 
hardly the fit time for an experi- 
ment in political economy. As so- 
ciety is constituted in Ireland, there 
was an Opportunity for government 
fo interpose for the relief of the 
famishing in certain districts, with- 
out disturbing the laws of trade: in 
fact, it was in the power of govern- 
ment, by purchasing at home, 
greatly to encourage the trade in 
breadstuffs, and to open new chan- 


nels for the supply of all parts of 


the country. ‘There was also a 
duty which the government owed to 
Ireland, in consideration of past 
abuses. But now that the corn laws 
and the navigation laws have yield- 
ed to the demands of a starving na- 


tion, and the corn trade is fully open 
to private enterprise; it is to be 
hoped, for the sake of the future 
prosperity of lreland, that govern- 
ment will neither assume the sup- 
port of the destitute, nor attempt 
to compel it by an increased tax on 
land. As a general rule, there 
should be no public provision for 
the able-bodied poor. 

A most important government 
measure for the temporary relief of 
Ireland, was the employment of the 
people upon public works. These 
works were undertaken for the pur- 
pose of giving the able-bodied poor 
an opportunity to earn their bread 
by labor. By the provisions of the 
Labor-rate Act, “in every barony 
which the Lord Lieutenant pro- 
claimed in a state of distress, extra- 
ordinary presentment sessions were 
to be held, at which the magistrates 
and cess-payers were to have the 
power of presenting for public works 
to an indefinite extent, subject only 
to the control of the Board of Works. 
The sums so presented were to be 
at once advanced by the Treasury, 
to be replaced by instalments that 
would spread the repayment of the 
entire, with interest, over a period 
varying, at the discretion of the 
Treasury, from four to twenty 
years.” Under this system, public 
works were commenced upon such 
a gigantic scale, that the Board of 
of Works soon had in their employ- 
ment as superintendents, clerks, 
&c., one thousand two hundred sub- 
ordinate officers, and were in receipt 
of eight hundred business letters 
per diem. The common people, 
men, women and children, flocked 
to the roads for employment, til in 
March, 1847, there were nearly 
750,000 laborers on the public works, 
(an increase since January of about 
200,000,) making, with their fami- 
lies, between two and three millions, 
that were dependent upon the works 
Much imposition 
was practised. Many of the labor- 
ers too were ina sickly and starv- 


for subsistence. 
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ing condition, and their tasks were 
merely nominal. Says one of the 
most active officers of the Board, 
“rest one could never have, night 
nor day, when one felt that in every 
minute lost, a score of men might 
die.” 

Of course such a system could 
not long be maintained. In fact the 
government was obliged to abandon 
it, while many of the works were 
in an unfinished state. It answered 
the purpose of saving multitudes 
from starvation ; but in almost every 
other respect the measure was at- 
tended with enormous evils. The 
public works were for the most part 
unproductive, though in some sec- 
tions they may be useful hereafter. 
The primary object of the works 
being, not the improvement of the 
country, but the employment of the 
people, and the nature and extent 
of the works being left very much 
to the decision of the local sessions, 
as a matter of course many works 
were undertaken, which were not 
ealled for by the wants of the pub- 
lic. At the same time labor was, 
by this means, diverted from objects 
of general and permanent utility, 
while, in the strong language of Mr. 


Butt,* “ upwards of two millions of 


people, were supported in laborious 
idleness by a taxation upon the 
country. ‘They knew that the labor 
was but a pretence for giving them 
wages, and they made as little of the 
pretence as possibly would suffice. 
Hence the public works became 
schools of idleness, in which men 


met to teach each other how little 
it was possible to do in a day’s 
work. The indolence which the 


long absence of the proper rewards 
of industry*has fostered into a na- 
tional habit, supplied but too ready 
pupils to these normal schools of 
busy idleness, until men have abso- 
lutely been known to refuse higher 
wages from the farmers with whom 
they must have labored to earn the 


* * A Voice for Ireland,” pp. 14 and 15. 
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money, and prefer the lower wages 
and dignified ease of laborers upon 
the public works.” Some have 
even been known to hurrah for the 
famine, as the occasion of their 
being provided for by the govern. 
ment. 

The immense outlay upon these 
unprofitable works to be refunded 
by taxation must cripple the re. 
sources of landholders for years to 
come, and thus delay the recovery 
of the country from the recent ca- 
lamity. 

The policy of the government's 
providing the people with work, is 
second in mischief only to that of 
providing them with bread. The 
public works of 1847, will long re. 
main a stupendous monument of 
misdirected charity. While the 
spirit with which they were under. 
taken, the energy with which they 
were prosecuted, and the relief 
which they actually afforded, must 
reflect honor upon the British min- 
istry, the final results of the system 
must cast no less opprobrium upon 
the principle of legislation for labor. 

The one grand measure of the 
Irish themselves for the relief of 
their country, is the repeal of the 
legislative union of Great Britain 
and Ireland. ‘This is especially de- 
manded by the Roman Catholics; 
the Protestants, who represent the 
wealth and the intelligence of the 
country, have generaliy been op- 
posed to it. But the infatuated pol- 
icy of British toward 
Ireland, has produced in thoughtfu 
minds of every sect, a feeling of 
deep anxiety respecting the future 
relations of the two countries. On 
this subject, “ the Dublin University 
Magazine” holds the following lan- 
guage: * A little more of insult and 
contumely heaped upon the Irish 
people; a little more disregard of 
Irish interests and feeling in legisla- 
tion; a little more treatment of Ire- 
land as a conquered country, to be 
parceled out in legislation as pleases 
her masters, and he would be a bold 


statesmen 
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man who would promise many 
years’ continuance of the union.” 

With the masses of the people, 
the constant cry is for “ repale ;” 
and now that the great magician 
has departed, it is difficult for the 
leaders of the agitation to conduct 
it as peacefully as when it was un- 
der his absolute contrel. In fact 
the “physical force” purty, the 
men who would trust in the pike 
rather than in argument, are plainly 
the vast majority of the people. 

Ignorant as the mass of the Irish 
must be, with respect to the bear- 
ings of this grave political question 
upon the welfare of their country ; 
we can not but respect the firmaess 
with which they have adhered to 
their cause, and appreciate the sac- 
rifices which they have made for 
the sake of it. Mrs. Nicholson men- 
tions the following incident, as an 
illustration of the general feeling of 
the people. “‘ Seeing a repeal but- 
ton in the coat of a man standing 
by his car, | inquired, ‘ Do you find 
employment, sir?’ 

‘But little, ma’am; I suffer much, 
and get little. O’Connell has work- 
ed hard for us, and is now in jail. 
I'm waitin’ here for a job, and the 
thief of a fellow won't get on to my 
car with my repeal button in sight. 
But | will wear it. Oh! the coun- 
try’s dyin’; it’s starvin’; it’s kilt. 
And O'Connell won’t let us fight. 
and | spose that’s the best way.’’ 

On some of the main routes, she 
found ** Conservative” and “ Radi- 
cal” or “ Repeal’? coaches; and 
she was often consulted as an oracle, 
as to the probability of “the re- 
pale.” 

We have no time now to enter 
into the history of the union. Un- 
doubiedly there have been evils 
connecied with it; the greatest of 
which has been, the lack of a gen- 
uine Irish sympathy in a Court and 
Parliament seated at London, and 
under the overwhelming influence 
of British interests. But the prac- 
tical difficulty, after all, has been 
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the want of union. Ireland has 
not been treated as an integral part 
of the empire; she has been gov- 
erned too much as a conquered and 
dependent province. If this policy 
is to continue, the sooner the union 
is severed the better. But this pol- 
icy is not to prevail. British states- 
men are beginning to acknowledge 
the just claims of Ireland, and the 
English people are demanding that 
those claims shall be regarded. 
lreland is yet to realize the benefits 
of her union with Great Britain. 
Prostrated as she has been for cen- 
turies, she can not now act inde- 
pendently, on the strength of her 
own credit and resources ; she needs 
the credit and the resources of the 
whole empire, to enabie her to re- 
cover from the terrible shock of 
famine. 

The most intimate and amicable 
relationship between the two coun- 
tries, is essential to the prosperity 
of both. Ireland could not peacea- 
bly exist as an independent govern- 
ment, by the side of a British mon- 
archy. Should the British consti- 
tution be overthrown, and a repub- 
lic be proclaimed at St. James’s, 
then the two nations might exist in- 
dependently, or under one federal 
government. But we apprehend no 
such change ; and a separate Parlia- 
ment in lreland, would be as ofXald, 
the theater for political intrigue and 
rebellion. 

lt was sententiously remarked by 
Thomas Paine,* as an argument 
for the independence of the colo- 
nies, *“* that Britain was too jealous 
of America to govern it justly ; too 
ignorant of it to govern it well ; and 
too distant from it, to govern it at 
all.”’ Jealousy and ignorance exist 
in England with respect to Ireland ; 
but Ireland is not too remote from 
England to be an integral part of the 
British empire. If it should be re- 
garded as such; if instead of Great 
Britain and Ireland, with separate 


* The Crisis. 
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interests and separate legislation, 
there should be an entire community 
of interest and of feeling ; if instead 
of a union of coercion, there should 
be a union of sympathy and of confi- 
dence, Ireland could have nothing to 
hope for from repeal. The union 
would be emphatically her strength. 
Even now, with a population one half 
that of England, lreland is taxed 
only one tenth as much; and she has 
every thing to gain from a continu- 
ance of the union upon right terms, 
and in a truly liberal and fraternal 
spirit. ‘There is something better 
for Ireland than repeal. 

Those who are zealous for the 
establishment of republican institu- 
tions in Ireland, overlook the facts, 
that the Irish are not a homogeneous 
people ; that the nation is composed 
of distinct races with hereditary an- 
tipathies ; that religious and section- 
al prejudices are exceedingly vio- 
lent; that the country is impover- 
ished ; that the people are ignorant ; 
and that every thing is as far as pos- 
sible from that condition of order, of 
stability, of plenty, of peace, of un- 
ion and confidence, which is essen- 
tial to the success of a republican 
government. It was one thing for 
intelligent and pivus men, few in 
number, and possessing the same 
general traits of character, to estab- 
lish liberal institutions upon a new 
soil, three thousand miles away from 
any existing government, and for 
their descendants reared under those 
institutions, to defend them from for- 
eign usurpation; and it would be 
quite another thing to give such in- 
stitulions in a moment, to eight mill- 
ions of people, proverbially reckless 
and excitable, who have been ac- 
customed to look to government as 
at once the cause and the remedy of 
all their evils, and who are even 
now upon the brink of starvation. 
We tremble at the thought of such 
an experiment. 

With the light which we now pos- 
sess, we can not join in the cry for 
repeal—though the very next steam- 


er may convince us of its necessity, 
Our hope is that it may at least be 
deferred until the physical condition 
of the country is so far improved, 
that repeal shall not be the signal 
for universal pillage, and until the 
moral grievances of the country are 
so far redressed, that the immense 
Catholic majority with full power in 
their hands, shall have no pretext 
for waging a war of extermination 
against Protestants. 

But no measure can bring effi- 
cient and permanent relief to Ire- 
land short of the entire reconstitu- 
tion of society. This must be the 
work of time, and the result of va- 
rious influences. As so many of 
the evils of lreland are to be traced 
to a vicious system of land-holding, 
it is at this point that reform must 
begin. And here it may be neces- 
sary for government itself to resort 
to extreme and even revolutionary 
measures ; in particular, to empow- 
er the court of chancery to effect 
sales of great estates which are now 
encumbered with mortgages, joint- 
ures and entail. ‘This should be 
done of course with as much regard 
for the rights of all parties as the 
necessity of the case will admit. 
The effect of such a measure would 
be gradually to abolish estates-tail, 
and to bring into the market im- 
mense tracts of Jand which are now 
of little benefit either to the owner 
or to the country, their income being 
swallowed up by liabilities or ex- 
pended abroad. These tracts being 
divided into farms of suitable extent, 
would pass into the hands of resi- 
dent landlords, whose interest it 
would be to improve their own es- 
tates and the general condition of 
the country. Small holdings and 
especially the system of con-acre 
should be abolished, and the laborer 
—for whose services there would 
be an increased demand—should be 
paid in money, which would enable 
him in turn to procure the comforts 
of life. 

That this scheme is not chimeri- 
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cal, is plain from the experiment of 
Lord George Hill, in the Gweedore 
district on the sea-shore of Donegal, 
referred to on p. 269. In that dis- 
trict, nine thousand people resided 
without a market, without a store, 
and without many of the necessaries 
of life. Afier Lord George came 
into possession of the property by 
purchase, he endeavored to abolish 
the system of petty leases for the 
sake of introducing a better. At 
first he met with much opposition 
from the ignorant tenantry, who sup- 
posed that he meant to deprive them 
of their rights. But beginning with 
a few, he caused cabins to be erect- 
ed at regular intervals, and the land 
belonging to each to be marked off 
by ditches, so that each tenant might 
know his own boundaries. Next he 
erected a store at which he agreed 
to purchase at the market price, oats 
and other produce, engaging to sell 
in turn at the lowest rates whatever 
commodities the tenantry should 
need. What now was the result? 
In 1839, there was paid at the store 
for oats raised upon the premises, 
£479 9s. 6! d., and in 1844, £1100. 
In 1840, there were among the ten- 
antry thirty-six competitors for agri- 
cultural prizes; and in 1844, there 
were two hundred and thirty-nine. 
Contrast this state of things with the 
description of Gweedore given in 
our last article, and see whether the 
renovation of Jreland is impossible. 

“Tuscany was once in the same 
destitute state as Ireland. But by 
an arrangement with the nobles, 
what is called the Meteyer system 
of husbandry was introduced ; the 
principle of which is the following. 
The landlord, in addition to the land, 
finds houses, oxen, and farming im- 
plements, and the tenant seed, labor, 
and other necessaries. In other 
words, the landlord finds the capital 
—the tenant the labor. The crop 
is then equally divided, the tenant 
taking one half, the landlord the 
other. From the time that this im- 
petus was given to industry, the land 
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has gone on steadily improving, and 
in this way land within ten or twelve 
miles of Florence returns 3 per cent. 
and beyond that distance 44 per cent. 
to the landlord.”’* 

Some such scheme as this, by 
which capital can be well employed 
and labor well rewarded, is what is 
needed in Ireland. The first great 
requisite is capital—capital to be 
invested upon the soil, so that the 
laboring classes can find employ- 
ment for wages. But in order that 
capital should be invested in Ireland, 
instead of being withdrawn to be 
employed in England, there must 
be confidence, security, law, a strong 
government. The present feverish 
state of Ireland is fatal to all plans 
of improvement. ‘The government 
therefore, having first gained the 
confidence of the people by reason- 
able convessions, should favor judi- 
cious systems of improvement in ag- 
riculture, in trade, and in manufac- 
tures. In our own country we pre- 
fer to leave these things to private 
enterprise. ‘They do not properly 
fall within the province of govern- 
ment. But with the British govern- 
ment in Ireland, every thing is an 
exception. Government must as 
far as possible, repair the evils of 
the unwholesome legislation of cen- 
turies. Forexample; we have seen 
how Parliament in the reign of Will- 
iam Ill. prohibited woollen manu- 
factures in Ireland. It was a small 
compensation for this that the linen 
manufactures were fostered ; for the 
seat of these manufactures was Ul- 
ster, so that the Protestant interest 
was fostered at the expense of the 
Catholic. These prohibitions have 
now been removed, but it is the du- 
ty of government, by way of atone- 
ment, to encourage the manufactur- 
ing interest of Ireland till it shall be 
established upon a firm foundation. 

But the encouragement of gov- 
ernment should not be limited to 


* Laing’s ‘Notes ofa traveler in France, 
Italy,’ &c. Quoted by Browne. 
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any one interest. The agriculture 
of Ireland is capable of much im- 
provement. The soil could proba- 
bly be made to produce three times 
its present returns. But cultivation 
should not be stimulated beyond 
capital, or beyond the demands of 
the market. ft should be made for 
the private interest of the landlord 
and of the tenant to develop the ag- 
ricultural resourees of the country 
in their fullest extent. This may 
be facilitated by government boun- 
ties, and more especially by agri- 
cultural societies. But the grand 
measure of government for this pur- 
pose, should be the construction of 
railroads, judiciously located, which 
should bring the remote parts of the 
country near to a market. If one 
half the money squandered upon 
public works that will either be 
wholly unproductive, or the benefit 
of which can not be realized for 
years, if one-half or one-fourth that 
sum had been given to encourage 
the building of railroads, while the 
same incidental benefit of affording 
labor to the destitute poor would 
have been secured, Ireland would 
have been furnished with those 
means of easy and cheap intercom. 
munication which are the life of en- 
terprise and of trade. 

Something may be done also for 
the improvementof fisheries, for the 
encouragement of mining, and for 
the reclaiming of waste lands by 
draining and by other agencies. 

Io all this it may be thought that 
we are prescribing a Herculean task 
to the British government. But our 
suggestions cover a wide range and 
do not leave out the important ele- 
ment of time. Much of what we 
have now proposed could be gradu- 
ally accomplished by private enter- 
prise, aided by the sanction and 
the credit of government. But the 
hand of government must be dis- 
tinctly seen in these reforms, to in- 
spire confidence and to ensure suc- 
cess. The great problem is, “* How 
to transform a nation of paupers into 





laborers for wages?” This plainly 
must be the work of time. Buta 
prerequisite to it is the restoration 
of quiet and order in the country, 
And in order to this, the government 
must enter in good faith upon the 
business of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of Ireland, as the first great 
work to be accomplished. It must 
feel that it has something else to do 
in Ireland besides silencing the 
mouth of sedition, and overawing 
the spirit of insurrection. In the 
sententious language of one of her 
own sons, what is now needed for 
Ireland is, “* less politics and more 
ploughing, less argument and more 
action, less debating and more do- 
ing.* 

Facilities for emigration to the 
colonies would yield some present 
relief to Ireland. ‘The emigration 
to this country is already quite as 
large as is consistent with the good 
either of the country or of the emi- 
grants themselves. 

We have devoted so much space 
to the physical condition of Ireland, 
that we can not now enter at length 
upon the topics of education and re- 
ligion as related to the improvement 
of her people, but the necessity for 
the general educatiun and for the 
thorough evangelization of the peo- 
ple of Ireland is so obvious as to re- 
quire no comment. ‘The system of 
national schools is working admira- 
bly, so that there are few of the ris- 
ing generation in Ireland who can 
not read. The lad of whom we 
spoke at the beginning of our arti- 
cle, had saved out of the wreck of 
poverty itself, a library comprising 
the Bible, the Catechism, the Book 
of Common Prayer, bound volumes 
of tracts, a grammar, a geography, 
Young’s Night Thoughts, and the 
Lady of the Lake. ‘These he un 
rolled from a torn and dirty hand- 
kerchief, with evident pride. His 
education was that of the national 
school. Mrs. Nicholson testifies that 
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the national schools are doing much 
We trust that Tullaghobeg- 

ley itself has shared in the general 

improvement at Gweedore. 

The evangelization of Ireland is 
yet to be undertaken in such a spirit 
and with such resources as shall 
warrant the expectation of success. 
The system of church dependence 
upon the state being abolished in 
every form, and the word of God, 
with the Bible-reader and the itiner- 


THE 


Acricutturat Chemistry is throw- 
ing light upon the work of subduing 
the earth. It is doubtful whether 
any mind has received the full im- 
port of the command of God to 
Adam,—‘ Go forth from the garden, 
and till the ground.’ Doubtless 
Adam thought it a hard sentence. 
lt wore the aspect of a heavy curse. 
Thenceforward he was to toil in 
the sweat of his brow, and not 
merely to dress the garden. In 
the earth before him lay his means 
of subsistence, and he must win it 
by severe labor. Heretofore his 
work had been easy; for God had 
made every thing ready at his 


hands. He had only to pluck and 
eat. Now he must dig or starve. 


A flaming sword guarded the en- 
trance to Eden ;—he could not go 
back. He was forced out. Toil 
was now his lot; for a tough soil 
was to be cultivated, a thorny earth 
tobe subdued. No terrestrial par- 
adise, unless hard work could make 
one, was any longer possible for 
man. When God spoke to Adam, 
he spoke to the race. The doctrine 
of federal headship is true here, 
if faise elsewhere. Adam received 
his commission of labor, as the rep- 
Tesentative of his race. In speak- 
ing to him, God addressed the 


whole family of man. And the 
import of his words, is this ;— 
Vor. VI. 60 
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ant missionary being sent every- 
where through the land, we may 
look for the emancipation even of 
the Roman Catholic mind, and the 
moral! regeneration of Ireland. 

We turn toward the emerald isle 
with hope; we wait with patience ; 
believing that she will yet shine 
forth from the mists that surround 
her, as one of the brightest gems of 
the sea. 


MISSION OF LABOR. 


‘ There is the world before you; it 
is your field of labor. You will 
find in it all the materials for your 
subsistence, though, in consequence 
of sin, it will yield its support only 
to constant toil. Enter this field 
and subdue it. Labor is necessary 
to your health, your happiness, and 
above all, to your character. Make 
the rough places smooth ; the crook- 
ed, straight; the barren, fruitful. 
Your course must henceforth be 
one of toil and sorrow, alleviated 
with many comforts and joys; flow- 
ers you will find, though thorns will 
everywhere spring up. ‘The whole 
earth is yours,—subdue itall. By 
faithfully doing this work, you will 
acquire not only a livelihood but 
mental and moral discipline. Idle- 
ness and ease will prove injurious, 
both to your physical and moral 
nature. You have been taught how 
the ground should be cultivated. 
Make it all beautiful like Eden ; and 
in that consummation earth and man 
shall be restored from their ruin, 
the mission of labor be accomplish- 
ed, and the praise of God be uni- 
versal.” 

Were it within the compass of 
our plan, we might show from nu- 
merous passages of Scripture, that 
such is the import of God’s sending 
our race forth to till the earth. We 
believe the earth is to be worked 
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back into a garden like Eden, highly 
cultivated and fruitful, where every 
thing shall abound that can minister 
to human happiness. We believe 
also that the work of subduing the 
earth will keep pace with the pro- 
gress of the race in all that is lovely 
and of good report, because God 
has appointed this work as one es- 
sential means of the elevation and 
perfection of man. If on account 
of the fall, God made the world a 
hard field of labor for man’s good ; 
if hard toil is a necessary means of 
his recovery, whichall grant ;—then, 
it is not too much to suppose that, 
as the race advances in industry 
and skill, and as progress is made 
in the art of cultivation, the time 
will come when the whole earth 
will be a garden, and the entire 
race holy. The latter event is 
clearly predicted, and in this pre- 
diction the other is embraced. We 
may also confidently anticipate it as 
the result of causes already in ope- 
ration. ‘Thus far in the history of 
the world the subjugation of the 
earth has kept pace with the gener- 
al improvement of our race. Every 
event which has promoted the ad- 
vancement of man toward his prim- 
itive character has resulted in a 
corresponding improvement of the 
earth; and every discovery and in- 
vention which have imparted a new 
impulse to agriculture, has also 
reacted favorably upon human pro- 
gress. (Guizot asserts this fact in 
his history of civilization. And 
the fact is more apparent now than 
it has hitherto been. Man who 
was taken from the earth, has his 
destiny in this life linked with that 
of the earth. Melioraiion in his 
physical and social condition is in- 
dispensable to his intellectual and 
moral advancement; and he can 
find such melioration only in a more 
general and perfect cultivation of 
the soil. More properly, perhaps, 
it might be said that such progress 
in the cultivation of the soil is itself 
an intellectual and moral advance- 


ment; for God never designed the 
tilling of the earth any more than 
the dressing of the garden, to be 
a mere work of the hands ;—the 
mind and heart were to be culti- 
vated by the same means. But 
these points will come in more nat- 
urally in another connection, and 
we proceed to offer such considera- 
tions, (waiving the argument from 
the Scriptures,) as convince us that 
man’s mission of labor implies the 
complete subjugation of the earth; 
that fertility and beauty are yet to 
take the place of barrenness and 
deformity, to the extent of chang- 
ing the whole earth into an Eden. 
The means for realizing this 
change are inexhaustible. Thanks 
to agricultural chemistry, and other 
kindred sciences, for putting the 
fact beyond dispute, that there is no 
exhausting the productive resources 
of the earth. Indolence and igno- 
rance of the art of cultivation may 
long continue to “ run out” the rich- 
est lands; but it is now demonstra- 
ted that intelligent labor can readily 
restore their fertility. The Maker 
of the earth has provided, and every- 
where distributed, the means of 
making it indefinitely productive. 
Within it and around upon its sur- 
face, science points to materials in 
unmeasured quantities, and of easy 
access, sufficient to produce an 
abundance of the necessaries and 
luxuries of life, for any amount of 
population: and also for every put- 
pose of taste and ornament. The 
pleasure and improvement arising 
from the proper use of these means, 
are the sure inheritance of the fu- 
ture. God has indeed left man to 
work out for himself this destiny. 
But in this he manifests his benevo- 
lence. He designs that we should 
have the pleasure of discovery to 
lighten our toil, and labor fit to ex- 
ercise our faculties. Otherwise la- 
bor would have been a double curse. 
He provides the materials and gives 
us capacity to discover and use 
them. Man was placed after the 
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fall in a part of the world where he 
could easily gain a_ subsistence. 
Then he knew comparatively little 
of the necessary conditions of the 
most productive crops. Nearly six 
thousand years have passed away, 
without any great progress in sub- 
duing the earth. For the earth, 
dependent upon man for its culture, 
can not advance faster than its cul- 
tivator. And the “ progress of the 
species,” thus far, gives little occa- 
sion for boasting. But let us hope. 
Nature must have time. God is 
never in haste. With him a thou- 
sand years are as one day. 

By means of chemical experi- 
ments upon the nature of soils, and 
the constituent elements of all kinds 
of anima! and vegetable productions, 
more real progress has been made 
in the science of cultivation within 
a few years than during all the 
centuries of the past. What is call- 
ed the age of discovery is passed, 
and that of invention, experiment, 
induction and genuine “ Baconian 


fruit,” has arrived. The whole 
earth has been discovered. Any 


school-boy can open his atlas and 
point to every continent and island, 
every ocean, lake and stream, ac- 
curately laid down. ‘That work 
is done, and Columbus may rest in 
peace. The next great problem is, 
How can the earth be subdued? 
Its equitable division among nations 
and individuals, is a subordinate 
question ; though what battle-fields 
and law-suits lie in the way of its 
final settlement! We turn from 
these contests praying for their mit- 
igation, and look with hope to the 
peaceful and beneficent array of 
geologists, chemists and practical 
scientific agriculturists, armed with 
hammers, retorts and spades, the 
van of an innumerable host of strong 
and cheerful men who bear aloft 
upon their standard the motto— 
“ Let the earth be subdued for man.”” 
This body of men from civilized 
nations, is destined to march through 
all lands. And what a declaration 
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of rights have they put forth! 
‘God gave this earth to man, for 
his support; it is his field of labor 
and enjoyment. Not only his phys- 
ical necessities, but his happiness and 
virtue require that it should be ap- 
propriated according to this original 
design. It must not, it shall not be 
forever turned into a field of 
slaughter, or kept from cultivation 
for the gratification of the few, 
while the millions need it for their 
sustenance. Let it be subdued, 
tilled, dressed, like Eden, for there 
are means of doing it.’ 

A few facts are now settled— 
enough to show that no insurmount- 
able obstacles lie in the way of what 
may be considered perfect cultiva- 
tion. It is known what the soil, or 
what the properties of the soil, 
must be, to secure any particular 
crop in the greatest abundance. 
A few elementary substances—or 
what are called such—compose 
everything within and around us. 
The rock and the lily, the savory 
draught and the metal goblet which 
contains it, the sickle, the grain and 
the reaper, the costly diamond and 
the black coal upon the hearth, con- 
tain some of the same elements in 
different degrees and combinations. 
The mineral has been analyzed, 
and its component parts discovered 
so accurately, that the analyzer hav- 
ing obtained the elements from 
other substances, has produced the 
mineral itself. It has been demon- 
strated, that all parts of the animal 
body are found in the food which 
nourishes it. And that the ele- 
ments of this food are contained in 
the earth, (always taking into view 
what is furnished by air and water.) 
That is, what is called the “ princi- 
ple of life” in man or in animals, 
produces nothing. All that is ap- 
propriated by the life-process in the 
growth and support of living bodies, 
must be introduced. It is still liter- 
ally true that man comes from the 
earth, and in his physical nature re- 
mains strictly earthy. The chem- 
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ist goes into our gardens, fields, or- 
chards and vineyards, and finds 
there, first in the soil and then in 
its productions, all the elements of 
our bodies. He analyzes what he 
finds, and tells us the purposes to 
which they are adapted in the econ- 
omy of living. He shows that the 
soil must be replenished by the 
same substances which the cultiva- 
tor annually takes from it. A part 
of the same crop must be returned, 
in some form, to the field, or the 
same elementary substances must 
be brought in from other sources. 
Otherwise the earth will refuse its 
increase, and man’s labor will be 
lost. Different productions may be 
gathered, successively, from a field 
without this replenishing process ; 
for the soil may contain all the va- 
rious elements of their growth. 
But we see, every year, millions of 
tons of produce gathered from the 
land, and carried to the marts of 
commerce and trade, which, in no 
form, can be returned. They are 
not only consumed, but wasted. 
How, then, can this waste be sup- 
plied, and renewed fertility be re- 
stored to the soil? Science gives 
the answer. It conducts the laborer 
to a neighboring bog or marsh, or 
hill or shore ; or points him to still 
deeper strata of the same land 
where the plough has never reach- 
ed; or it may be, sends the ship to 
distant islands and countries; and 
shows him that there is no want of 
materials—that, with an amount of 
labor and expense which he can 
well afford, he may continue the 
productive energy of his land. Ag- 
ricultural science directs the atten- 
tion of the farmer to numerous 
sources of waste which ignorance 
alone would allow; show’ how he 
can combine various substances al- 
ready at hand, with which to enrich 
his land ; and conducts him unerring- 
ly to the crops to which his soil is 
best suited. Taking a specimen of 
his soil into the laboratory, it tests, 
by analysis, its power of produc- 


tion, and reveals the kind of crop 
which it will produce most abun. 
dantly. It detects the causes of 
failure or of partial success, tells 
wherein labor is misapplied, and 
relieves cultivation from much use- 
less anxiety and drudgery. All the 
elements of production and growth 
in the vegetabie and animal world, 
are indestructible. Separation and 
reunion, metamorphosis and change, 
decay and growth, death and life, 
are constantly occurring in all the 
million forms of earth. But no 
particle of matter is ever lost, no 
one element ever loses its relative 
proportion,—the equilibrium is never 
destroyed. Succession is endless. 
Annihilation is unknown. Fertility 
may take the place of barrenness, 
the most loathsome objects may be 
changed to forms of beauty, the 
elements of pestilence and death in 
the atmosphere, may be made to 
give place to the sweetest odors. 
There is often but a slight differ. 
ence in the elements of the most 
opposite products. Man can breathe 
the same air but once; for him its 
life-property is soon gone. But 
the lungs of the vegetable world 
thankfully receive it, appropriate 
its deadly element, and restore it te 
man in its original purity. The 
meadows and forests, the world 
over—such is the wise arrangement 
of God—are imparting a life ele 
ment to animals and men, and are 
receiving from them a never failing 
means of their own existence. 
Every ocean, sea, lake and pond, 
by means of vegetable productions 
at their bottom, keep a pure air for 
the fish which swim in them. By 
an atmosphere forty miles deep the 
Deity has provided against all pos 
sibility of failure in some of the 
most essential properties of life and 
growth; while as ample provision 
is made for other elements by two 
and a half acres of water for the 
irrigation of every acre of land. 
These mighty reservoirs of water 
are so distributed and so construct 
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ed as most effectually to secure 
their beneficent design. The sun 
js constantly changing portions of 
this water to vapor, the atmosphere 
holds it in this state and wafts it 
over our meadows and fields, that 
itmay descend in fertilizing show- 
ers. The springs, veins, streams 
and rivers return it again to the 
great fountains; thus it can never 
be lost and never fail. ‘These are 
some of the most obvious means 
which God has provided, for sub- 
duing the earth to fertility and 
beauty. But others, no less simple 
and no less grand, are brought to 
view by geological research. The 
science of geology no less than that 
of astronomy wonders, 
awakening the sublimest emotions. 
Having no fear that the revelations 
of geology can contradict the book 
of Genesis, we may contemplate, 
with delight, the wonderful forma- 
tion of our globe : 
ina process of preparation for the 
habitation of man, it may be, for 
many millions of years or eons: 
how it has been gradually made a 
fit theater for the abode and devel- 
opment of our race. We have but 
just begun exploring its resources ; 
yet we have discovered means of 
fertilizing the earth which no amount 
of population, and no length of time 
can possibly exhaust. It is when 
we look into the earth, even more 
than when we examine its surface 
and its atmosphere, that we begin 
fo understand the import of man’s 
mission of labor. We then feel 
convinced that God provided these 
ample resources for subduing the 
earth, by processes so wonderful, 
and requiring periods of such incal- 
culable duration, that they might be 
ued. And when we contemplate 
what a world of beauty they are 
capable of making, what a race they 
can sustain, and what improvement 
their development would furnish to 
man, we believe—and our belief is 
copfirmed by revelation—that they 
will be used. 
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Im- 
pelled by his physical necessities, 
his native desire for progress and 
improvement, his innate regard for 
property, and his love of research 
and experiment ; having intelligence 
to call art and science to his aid, 
and to invent every convenient im- 
plement of labor; having dominion 
also over animals, and over fire, air 
and water ; who can doubt his abil- 
ity to subdue the earth? With less 
real effort, and with far less expense, 
than it has cost men to fight their 
battles, all the deserts of our globe 
could have been turned into Edens, 
even if it had been necessary to level 
the mountains to do it. A race that 
can subsist, as man has subsisted, 
upon the labor of ope in ten, with the 
poorest implements of agriculture, 
by mere brute force, and at the same 
time has built pyramids and cities of 
marble in the desert, and spent one 
year in every five in mutual destruc- 
tion,—such a race is surely compe- 
tent to garden the earth. With our 
imperfect agricultural knowledge, 
and still more imperfect practice, the 
labor of one-tenth of the present 
population, expended upon the soil, 
would furnish ample support for the 
whole Hitherto but a small 
part of the labor of mankind has 
for necessaries. 
Much the heaviest part of the ex- 
pense of living, has arisen from fol- 
ly, vice and crime. In the mosten- 
lightened and civilized nations, from 
the earliest period to the present, if 
the mass of the people have toiled 
hard, it has been, not simply for 
their comfortable subsistence, but in 
consequence of the enormous drafis 
made upon them both by their owa 
vices and by their ecclesiastical 
and civil rulers. War has done 
more than necessities of food and 
clothing to impoverish the world. 
When we consider how much of time 
nations have wasted in war, the cost 
of preparation, the destruction of 
property, the devastation caused by 
hostile armies—it is wonderful that 


race. 
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the race has not become extinct. If 
in such a state of society, popula- 
tion could increase, and be suppor- 
ted, what may we not expect in an 
age of peace, art, science and in- 
dustry. Man is not always to waste 
his energies in strife and licentious- 
ness. Slow as his progress is, he 
is growing wiser. ‘Terrible as the 
struggle has been, terrible as it still 
is, and for centuries promises to be, 
the mass of the people are yet to be 
elevated. The universal conviction 
of civilized nations, the providence 
of God in the overthrow of tyran- 
nical governments, and in the estab- 
lishment of popular institutions— 


* right, reason, justice, conscience, 


prophecy—every thing—proclaims 
this to be the destiny of the human 
race. Weare not wandering into 
Utopia, but are still surrounded by 
the familiar landmarks of our own 
part of the world, while we see the 
shadows of a coming state of soci- 
ety lovelier and better than has yet 
been known. In causes already in 
operation, the progressive state of 
the useful arts and sciences, the gen- 
eral and thorough education of the 
people, the efforts made for the sup- 
pression of vice, we have a pledge 
of human advancement surpassing 
all the experience of the past, real- 
izing all our predictions of the fu- 
ture. If prophecy did not point to 
this universal elevation of the race, 
the events of the last three centuries 
would lead us to expect it. Every 
improvement from the printing press 
to the telegraph, has pointed in this 
direction. A better cultivation of 
the earth must follow the progress 
of man in intelligence and virtue. 
Human life will be more secure ; 
as a race, man will live longer; his 
body wil! be more vigorous; he will 
be more willing to labor and know 
how to labor to better advantage ; 
his taste will be more refined; and 
his love of the beautiful will prompt 
him to adorn the earth which he cul- 
tivates. ‘The race will be multiplied 
many fold, and every man will want 
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not only the necessaries of life, but 
all that can minister to his comfort 
and enjoyment—and the result must 
be, the renovation of the earth. 
The wilderness will be turned into 
a garden. ‘The desert will blossom} 
as the rose. Notwithstanding the 
devasiations of war, famine, pesti- 
lence and vice, the present popula. 
tion of the earth is supposed to be 
about nine hundred millions. — It has 
been calculated that North America 
might support the whole, without 
any improvements in agriculture. 
So long as there are millions of fer. 
tile acres uncultivated and tens of 
millions which can readily be made 
fertile, ‘* no measures need be devised 
to suppress population,” or to kill off 
thesurplus. Where there is thought 
to be a redundance of population, 
it is demonstrabie that if all the land 
were allowed to be cultivated, double 
the number of inhabitants could be 
supported. In Ireland one-eighth of 
the population, we are told, have 
died for want of subsistence. But 
not a fourth of the soil is under cul- 
tivation. Previous to the French 
Revolution of 1790, starvation was 
common among the peasantry; 
more dying for want of bread every 
year, than were killed during the 
reign of terror. And the ery of 
“‘ over-population,”’ was heard ; but 
it came from those whose hunting 
grounds, if cultivated, would have 
given abundance to every family. 
Some parts of Europe, and the south- 
ern part of Asia, are thickly popu- 
lated ; though by no means in pro- 
portion to the capabilities of the 
soil. But what shall we say of North 
and South America, Central and 
Northern Asia, Africa, New Hol- 
land, Russia, and the islands of the 
Ocean? In all these countries there 
is the smallest fraction of population 
compared with what the land might 
sustain. We say this, of those tracts 
which can be tilled with compara- 
tive ease, and with the means already 
in use. But let agricultural science 


and the physical force which has 
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hitherto been expended in war, crime 
and folly, be applied to the work of 
cultivating the soil, and scarcely a 
mountain top or sandy desert can 
withstand the onset. If any state 
in Europe will for a century to 
come, make the effort to cultivate 
the soil, which it has expended in 
war alone, every acre of land will 
wear the aspect of a fertile field. 
Richard Arkwright has already a 
monument to his memory more glo- 
rious than any ancient conqueror. 
Professor Liebig shall be called bles- 
sed long after military heroism has 
ceased to be eulogized. 

The tables are turning. A new 
era has dawned. ‘The world is 
squaring accounts with feudalism, 
and tyranny ; the reckoning may be 
long and difficult, perhaps fearful, 
for the conviction is keen that there 
has been foul play. But of the 
final result there can be no doubt. 
Society will assume new forms, be- 
come cemented by new and nobler 
interests, and aim at nobler objects. 
We are not disposed to be severe, 
much less revengeful, towards the 
past. Wesee muchto praise. We 
are not unmindful that we are rea- 
ping many rich harvests, the result 
of past toil and suffering. We well 
know that we are still tolerating 
some of the sorest evils which have 
cursed the race. Perfection, in 
every thing, is of slow growth. It 
required many geological ages to 
prepare the world for man—to per- 
fect its strata, to make ready its 
wil. These were ages of commo- 
tion and atirition. It was necessary 
that it should be thus with the growth 
and perfection df society. But 
while we gaze with mingled emo- 
tions of sadness and sublimity at 
the fearful grandeur of the revolu- 
tions and plunges of the sweltering 
chaos, we contemplate the fertility 
and beauty, the quiet and blessed- 
hess of the final result with unmin- 
gled delight. That it will always 
be necessary to have these convul- 
sions continue—these scenes of des- 


olation acted over, to keep the moral 
world from stagnation, we can not 
believe. We look for the prom- 
ised age of peace, when it shall be 
the ambition of rulers and subjects, 
to subdue the earth to such a state 
of fertility. In that day the great- 
ness of a nation will depend on the 
amount of its productive industry. 
Gunpowder will be still needed to 
blast rocks and level mountains— 
not to desolate kingdoms. Great 
men will still pant for “deeds of 
great renown.” But glory will lie 
in a new direction. The world will 
continue to honor its heroes, but they 
will be of a different character. In 
that day men will be praised for the 
blessings they confer and not for the 
miseries they inflict. 

One great feature of this ap- 
proaching change will be the more 
equal division of land, and conse- 
quently its more thorough cultiva- 
tion. The tendency of all modern 
revolutions is to this result. In 
many countries no change for the 
better can possibly take place with- 
out it. No other cause has opera- 
ted so powerfully in Europe to im- 
poverish the people as the monop- 
oly of the soil by a few proprietors. 
The laborer has had to toil for a 
pittance under the pressure of rents 
and taxes, a tenth part of which 
would drive a New Englander mad. 
And yet under these hard condi- 
tions, the laboring class has lived 
and multiplied. “What then may 
not be accomplished under a better 
arrangement—such as we enjoy in 
this country—perfected by experi- 
ence—securing to every industri- 
ous man a chance of bettering his 
condition—of becoming a landhol- 
der—of owning the spot he culti- 
vates? Then may we expect him to 
make his house the abode of plenty. 
A man may support himself and 
nine others, with no unusual means 
of cultivation and within the ordina- 
ry hours of labor. But improve- 
ments in the art of agriculture will 
be made. Institutions have been 
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endowed for the purpose. We are 
yet to have not only professors of 
agriculture in the University, but the 
practical applications of science to 
tillage, are to be taught in our pub- 
lic schools. We have no opinion 
to express as to the extent that land 
will be subdivided and owned by 
the cultivator. Theories upon this 
point are useless. When God dis- 
tributed Palestine among the He- 
brews, He made provision for each 
tribe and family. And from the 
law respecting the restoration of for- 
feited or alienated land at stated pe- 
riods, we know that He designed a 
good degree of equality. ‘The ab- 
olition of the laws of entail as con- 
nected with primogeniture, would, 
in some countries, lead to the most 
beneficial results. A change in this 
one particular would affect the whole 
social state. We can not well see 
how legislation can do more for a 
people in respect to the division of 
land than it has done in our own 
country. The division of farms at 
the decease of the owner among his 
several heirs, is an admirable feature 
of our system. Our farmers gen- 
erally, it is believed, expend their ef- 
forts upon too large a surface. The 
minute subdivison of land leads to 
a more thorough cultivation, so that 
production is thereby increased and 
the whole face of the country im- 
proved. Whether it would be wise 
to limit the ownership of land toa 
certain number of acres, to each 
individual, we do not pretend to de- 
cide. But if there is any founda- 
tion for what we have said respec- 
ting the progress of man, there is 
also for believing that not only no- 
madic tribes but great landholders 
must give place to those who will cul- 
tivate the soil. The earth must be 
laid open to the plough ; and the la- 
borer must be a freeman, tilling his 
own fields or receiving wages for his 
services to another. He who toils 


as a mere serf or slave, hopeless 
and heartless, is not the man to 
transform the wilderness into a gar- 


den. He may dig from the earth 
a living for himself and his master 
but he will not subdue the earth dee 
can he advance in knowledge and 
virtue like the free and cheerfy! 
laborer. Severe as God’s curse 
upon the earth was, he did not 
doom it to be a slave plantation.| 
Man has made it se to a melancholy 
extent. God’s sentence was, that 
it should be a field of labor, that by 
means of labor man should earp 
his living and promote his welfare. 
Should the time ever come when 
all men labor for themselves in some 
useful calling, and avoid the vice of 
prodigality, every family will have 
an attractive home, and every mind 
be thoroughly educated. Let that 
time come. Let one change suc. 
ceed another in the tenure of prop- 
erty, so long as any abuse remains 
to be corrected or any improvement 
to be made. Let the human race 
go upon their great mission of labor 
—tasking their utmost capacities— 
and forcing the reluctant earth into 
a luxuriant field. 

We admit that in most céuntries 
there are apparently insuperable 
obstacles in the way of a more equal 
division of land—such a division 
and ownership as shall lead to the 
most thorough and profitable culti- 
vation of the soil. Violent revolu- 
tions, we hope, will not be needed 
to effect this object. But it must be 
realized. We predict no absolute 
equality. Different degrees of wealth 
will continue as long as men differ 
in economy, enterprise and skill; 
and this will be till the end of time. 
But the monstrous inequality that 
has forced the mass of the race into 
hopeless poverty, must, in the course 
of events, come toan end. Orif 
a landed aristocracy is still to exist, 
it will be upon such conditions as 
shall give the laborer a full remu- 
neration for his services and every 
encouragement to exertion. 

What we have said has reference 
to the progress of society in civil 
ized countries. If we can read the 
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destiny of civilized man, we know 
what must ultimately be that of half 


civilized and barbarous nations. 
The facilities of intercourse assure 
us of the final elevation of the 


whole family of man. The romance 
of distance is at an end. A man 
that has traveled ten thousand miles 
isno longer a curiosity. The charm 
is broken. Mankind are hastening, 
some for commercial purposes, and 
others impelled by humanity and 
Christian faith, to the remotest re- 
gions of the earth. The empire of 
the Great Khan has revealed its 
mysteries. ‘Iimbuctoo is no longer 
an Eldorado, but a poor emporium 
for salt, ivory and gums. The Niger 
now, like all sensible rivers, runs 
into the ocean. The earth with its 
inhabitants, is well known. Many 
of the most fertile and beautiful por- 
tions of the earth, once densely 
populated, are now desolate ; bar- 
barism has taken the place of 
ancient civilization. But science, 
and literature, art, commerce and 
Christianity, on visiting those slum- 
bering nations will breathe into them 
anobler life. ‘They will carry with 
them elements of progress and 
permanency never before known. 
Peace instead of war will follow as 
amatter of principle as well as of 
policy, with industry and skill in its 
train; and the consequence will be 
an abundance of the material of 
living, of enjoyment, and of mental 
culture, for all classes, for the low- 
est as well as the highest. The 
few shall no longer enslave the 
many; but the earth shall be for 
man according to the original grant 
of the Creator. The natural fertil- 
ity of Asia and Africa, and their in- 
exhaustible resources for agricultu- 
ral improvement, are awaiting the 
new life which Christianity and a 
higher civilization will impart to 
those benighted regions. 

How soon our expectations will 
be realized, we do not pretend to 
foresee. The divine plan may, for 
aught we can say, require many 
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generations for its fulfillment. That 
the plan is far from being completed 
is evident. In this day many inter- 
preters of the prophets are very 
sanguine and very impatient. They 
declare that they can not see any 
provision for time beyond a few 
years. But we find no such revela- 
tion in the word of God—no time 
specified when the earth shall be 
destroyed, or the present order of 
things changed. But we do find 
the Bible full of promises of an un- 
known future of universal righteous- 
ness ; and every step of progress 
toward this result isa pledge that 
the earth shall again yield her in- 
crease—that every portion of it 
shall be subdued to the use of man. 
The Great Ruler of the world will 
take time to complete this plan. He 
finishes all that He begins. He 
would not commission man to sub- 
due the earth and withdraw the 
commission as soon as man had 
learned the true science of cultiva- 
tion. Nor would He send his ser- 
vants to proclaim salvation to all 
nations, and recall them from the 
work as soon as they were com- 
mencing it in earnest. The clear 
tendency of things is towards a 
millenial state. There is progress. 
This progress has been growing 
more and more rapid for three cen- 
turies. It is a general progress,— 
embracing every thing that can ele- 
vate and bless mankind. We are 
just coming into possession of knowl- 
edge that will make this progress 
sure and permanent. And God 
will not stay its onward course till 
man’s mission of labor is accom- 
plished, and the race redeemed. 

A day of peace is promised ; and 
shall it not be as long as the days of 
war have been? A day of light, 
also; and shall it not be as bright 
as the night has been dark? Knowl- 
edge is to fill the earth; and will it 
not flow wherever there is ignorance 
to be enlightened? Sin has abound- 
ed; and grace shall much more 
abound. The sword is to be chang- 
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ed to a ploughshare—when and 
where? Not in the past, not in 
the present, but in the future. 
When that time shall come the 
whole earth will be subdued. The 
lion and the lamb will lie down to- 
gether? Beautiful emblem! But 
of what? In what scene of earth’s 
drama has the archetype been seen ? 


MARTIAL MEN AND 


A WARLIKE as well as a lewd 
and effeminate age is known by its 
literature. We can not doubt that 
the reign of Charles Il. was infa- 
mous for the licentiousness of the 
court and the people, when the 
books of that period so clearly 
evince the fact; when history re- 
corded, without a blush, the de- 
bauchery and vile intrigues of the 
King and his ministers, and biogra- 
phy celebrated the exploits of the 
most depraved characters; when 
low satires and amatory songs be- 
came the popular poetry; when 
the drama exhibited, without a mor- 
al, shameful scenes of vice, and 
the performers were applauded in 
proportion to their skill in represent- 
ing the basest passions; when the 
adventures of a Rochester and a 
Buckingham were themes of ro- 
mance; when the elegant arts 
partook of the general corruption, 
music lent its * voluptuous swell” 
to the lascivious dances of lords 
and ladies, and painting was em- 
ployed in the production of obscene 
pictures and in displaying the beauty 
of the king’s mistresses ; and though 
Milton lived in this degenerate age, 
among the writers of the day, * his 
muse appeared like the chaste lady 
of the Masque—lofty, spotless and 
serene.” ‘The age of chivalry was 
fruitful not only in deeds of valor 
and courtesy—in the adventures of 
roving knights, rapacious barons, 

* Washington and his Generals, by J. T. 
Headley. Baker & Scribner, New York 


We have not come to it yet. The 
first act is not completed ;—the 
last may be far distant, but at length 
the curtain will be raised—and the 
glorious panorama of a world, free, 
equal and fraternal, doing all their 
duty, and having all they want, shall 
be revealed. 


MARTIAL BOOKS.* 
and the exploits of the crusaders, 
but in descriptions of battles and 
tournaments, tales of Arthur and 
Charlemagne, rules of chivalry, the 
martial legends of the monks, and the 
metrical fictions of the Trouveurs. 
The heroic periods of our own 
country are marked by correspond. 
ing illuminations along the path of 
her literature. The war of the 
revolution, undertaken for the estab- 
lishment of colonial rights, waged 
for independence, and won through 
valor and patriotism, closed amidst 
the general rejoicing of an emanci- 
pated people. ‘The writers of that 
day, sympathizing with the soldier, 
proclaimed their sentiments in pam- 
phlets, sermons, orations, narratives, 
memoirs, histories, which furnished 
materials to subsequent writers for 
an endless suecession of martial 
books. In the war of 1812, prose- 
cuted for the defense of ** free trade 
and sailors’ rights,” when our navy 
won victories on sea and lake, and 
our chivalry renown behind logs and 
cotton bags, and our invircible col- 
umns marched up to Canada and 
then marched back again,—the 
Browns, the Jacksons, the Woods, 
the Wools, the Scotts, the Ripleys, 
the Pikes, the Perrys, the Hulls, the 
Macdonoughs, the Decaturs, lived 
in countless volumes of heroic story, 
to mark the time of their achieve- 
ments by the warlike tone of our 
literature. The “ Peninsular cam- 
paign,” or the conquest of some 
live Indians, of the Seminole tribe, 
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by American troops, fighting side 
by side with the blood-hounds of 
Cuba, winning laurels with these 
illustrious **dogs of war” in the 
swamps of Florida, produced books 
on the military art, and the best 
methods of training blood-hounds ; 
diaries, and letters of officers, biog- 
raphies of distinguished 
lives of Indian chiefs, &c.; indica- 
ting the taste of the people, and 
their progress in letters, as well as 
inarms. We now come to the last 
and most renowned campaign, which 
crowns its authors with more glory 
than the killing of Tecumseh, or 
the trapping of Oceola. ‘This re- 
public, cramped within the narrow 
limits of nine hundred thousand 
square miles, determined to stretch 
herself a little, particularly her 
southern limb, for the enlargement 
of the “area of freedom.” ‘This 
movement arousing a jealous neigh- 
bor to the protection of her territo- 
rial rights, led to a serious misunder- 
sianding between the two nations 
and toa declaration of war. Our 
troops are ordered to cross the 
Nueces—Palo Alto and Resaca de 
la Palma become famous. battle 
fields. Soon our cannon are point- 
ed across the Rio Grande—Mata- 
moras, Camargo, Monterey and 
Saltillo yield to our arms—ihe en- 
sanguined field of Buena Vista tells 
of unparalleled feats of bravery. 
The renowned Scott, * the hero of 
Lundy’s Lane,” vied with the invin- 
cible Taylor, ‘the hero of Okie- 
chobee,”’ in martial exploits. Vera 
Cruz was captured, the strong for- 
tress of San Juan de Ulloa could 
not withstand our bomb shells. Our 
commander in chief, pausing in mid 
career of conquest, like a true 
knight of the temple, foremost in 
religious zeal as well as in valor, 
reverently entered a Popish cathe- 
dral, and in his inimitable style, 
gracefully receiving between the 
extremities of his thumb and fore 
finger a burning taper, in the pleni- 
tude of that charity which spurns 


generals, 
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sectarian bounds, bent at the shrine 
of the Virgin Mary. The embat- 
tled heights of Cerro Gordo could 
not resist the shock of our arms. 
Jalapa, Perote, Puebla, Contreras, 
Churubusco, Chapultepec, were 
speedily surrendered, and our tri- 
umphant soldiery have “ reveled in 
the halls of the Montezumas.” 
True, this war has cost us a hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars— 
more than thirty thousand human 
lives have been sacrificed—causing, 
throughout our land, a wail like that 
of Egypt for her first-born children 
—the manners, morals, sensibilities 
and principles of rulers and people 
have been corrupted, and the nation 
is condemned in the judgment of 
heaven for lust of conquest and 
military ambition. But our regulars 
and volunteers have proved the na- 
tive valor of the Anglo-Saxon race 
—that one of this stock is a match 
for five Mexicans behind intrench- 
ments—Mexico has been taught the 
striking lesson that if we want any 
of her land we will have it—if she 
owes us any thing she shall pay in 
provinces, as well as in the blood 
of her citizens. Presidential can- 
didates have been provided for the 
next twenty years—and a trophy of 
the conquest, the cork leg of Santa 
Anna, has been set up in our na- 
tional museum. But the conquest 
of Mexico is not the only achieve- 
ment of these days of glory—book- 
makers, catching the spirit that is 
abroad, have multiplied their pro- 
ductions and supplied, in profusion, 
books for the times. ‘“ Grim vis- 
aged’’ warriors in gilded frames 
frown upon us in print shops, par- 
lors and public places. ‘The peri- 
odical press records the most re- 
markable incidents in the lives of 
American generals; and a_ mer- 
chant’s clerk, or printer’s journey- 
man, turned out of employment for 
dishonesty and debauchery, and 
obliged to go as far towards the seat 
of war as Texas, figures in half a 
column of newspaper, as the gal- 
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A. or Lieut. B. of the 
regiment. A list of ** popular 
books for sale’? runs something in 
this way—Napoleon and his Mar- 
shals—Life and Campaigns of Na- 
poleon—Washington and the Gen- 
erals of the Revolution, (Cary & 
Hart); Washington and his Gener- 
als, by Headly—Washington and 
his Generals, by Lippard—Taylor 
and his Generals—Polk and his 
Generals—Life of Santa Anna— 
Life of Ringgold—Life of Gen. Put- 
nam—Liife of Marion—Life of Jack- 
son—lIncidents of the Revolution— 
Book of the Army—Book of the 
Navy—The War of Independence 
—Knights of Malta—Life of Zacha- 
ry Taylor—Indian Wars, including 
the discussion of the question, who 
killed ‘'ecumseh ? The pains taken 
by authors of books of this descrip- 
tion, to celebrate war and warriors, 
is the effect of that false opinion of 
military greatness which has so long 
enthralled the human mind. If 
warriors have generally held the 
first place in the esteem of the 
world, it is not surprising that histo- 
ry, poetry and fiction have combin- 
ed to glorify and enshrine the man 
who has commanded an army, or 
taken acity. We intend, however, 
in some of the following remarks, 
to question the claim of military 
heroes to such peculiar honor, and 
to show what place they should oc- 
cupy among those who have acted 
a conspicuous part in human affairs. 

“It is hard, to be sure,” says 
John Foster, ** very hard, that what 
has been bedizened by the most 
magnificent epithets of every lan- 
guage, what has procured for so 
many mea the idolatry of the world, 
what has crowned them with royal, 
imperial, and according to the usual 
slang on the subject, immortal hon- 
ors, what has obtained their apotheo- 
sis in history and poetry, it is hard 
and vexatious that this same adored 
maker of emperors and demi-gods 
should be reducible in litera! truth 
of description to the occupation of 
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slaying men, and should therefore 
hold its honors at the mercy of the 
first gleam of sober sense that shall 
break upon mankind.” 

In the first place, we hold that 
military leaders, even the greatest 
of them, are not so preéminently 
great as their eulogists seem to Sup- 
pose. Their intellectual endow. 
ments are not of the highest order. 
We do not mean that rare warlike 
talents are never combined with 
first rate powers of mind, but, that 
from the nature of the case, the 
highest abilities can never be devel. 
oped either on the field of battle, or 
in arranging the complicated ma- 
chinery of human slaughter. 

It is affirmed by Marshal Saxe, 
that “* the most indispensable quali- 
fication of a great commander is 
valor, without which all others must 
prove nugatory.” ‘This language 
may mean that a general must be 
bold in the execution of his plans, 
fearless and self-possessed in the 
midst of danger, ready to face death 
at the cannon’s mouth if it is neces- 
sary to complete “a turning ma- 
na@uvre,”’ or to restore order to his 
wavering troops. Although valor, in 
is something more than 
brutal courage, which hurries men to 
destruction without reflection, or re- 
gard to consequences; it can scarce- 
ly claim admiration as a remarka- 
ble endowment, since the compre- 
hension of a few facts, and firmness 
of purpose, will enable a general to 
lead his columns into action in gal- 
lant style, and to ride for a whole 
day in front of his line on a “ milk- 
white charger,” while bullets are 
whizzing about his ears, and cannon 
balls falling around him every mo- 
ment. It often exists in perfe ction 
in those who show little capacity 
for knowledge, or talent for intel- 
lectual pursuits, There have been 
great conquerors who seeme »d inca- 
pable of understanding the simplest 
principles of science, or of the 
conduct of public affairs. Dull on 
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and the battle-field—their scope of 
thought scarcely reached beyond 
the range of their cannon. Nor is 
valor an uncommon quality. Under 
different names, it belongs to masses 
of men. It is a characteristic of 
whole nations. A coward, in the 
ranks of an army, with the eyes of 
his comrades upon him, is a curios- 
itv, and when in such circumstan- 
ces, one soldier will turn 
line of presented bayonets, a hun- 
dred soldiers will rush upon it. If 
valor is the crowning excellence of 


from a 


a general, his ‘ indispensable quali- 
fication,” he can not claim the hom- 
age of the world for his intellectual 
greatness, though he is as valiant as 
was Alexander, or Publius Horatius, 
the one-eyed hero, who saved Rome 
on one occasion by withstanding a 
whole army. 

The application of “ grand tac- 
tics,” is considered to be an exhibi- 
tion of great powers. Of the ele- 
mentary part of this art, including 
the principles of *“* richt about face,” 
and *“ forward and the 
formation and evolutions of compa- 
nies, battalions and divisions, it Is 
not necessary to speak. ‘To form 
an army in the order of battle, and 
to bring it into action, are more 
complicated parts of the same busi- 


ness, 


march,” 


The best positions for offense 
and defense are to be chosen; mass- 
es of troops are to be arranged ac- 
cording to the relative strength of the 
opposing forces; different modes of 
attack or protection are to be em- 
ployed, as the nature of the field 
and the exigency of the occasion 
may demand; feints are to be made, 
surprises defeated; and the whole 
force of infantry, artillery and cav- 
alry, brought to bear upon the ene- 
my with the greatest effect. These 
Operations, conducted in the best 
manner, require skill, sagacity, pen- 
etration, judgment—* a quick eye, 
a ready conception, a prompt exe- 
cution.”” Writers speak of the trans- 
cendent display of genius in scenes 
of war—of “prophetic vision,” 
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‘sublime conceptions,” “ profound 
philosophy,” exhibited in disposi- 
and manc@uvres: but when 
they come to particularize, the cli- 
max ends in terms of less lofty im- 
port ;—such as, ** sound understand- 
ing with some genius,” * prompt 
and vigorous resources :’—* to ac- 
complish all the purposes of war 
the judgment must be clear, the 
mind collected, the heart firm, the 
eye incapable of being diverted ;” 
‘‘all offensive and defensive opera- 


tions 


tions in the field require mobility, 
solidity, impulsion, and the greatest 
possible amount of fire.” But, 
whether drawn up in 
simple or complex form, in “ paral- 
lel order,” or * parallel order with 
a crotchet,” whether the enemy’s 
array is pierced, or turned, or the 
attack lumn, or in line; 

one, or both wings,—how- 


an army is 


made in co 
on on 
ever great the “ mobility, solidity, 
impulsion and amount of fire,” there 
is no exhibition of those powers and 
qualities which we shall presently 
speak of as belonging to the highest 
order of intellectual greatness. The 
greatest display of what is called 
in the concep- 
tion and execution of an extensive 
campaign, like ** master 
stroke” of Frederic or Napoleon. 
To form a plan of this kind, which, 
embracing half a continent, is to be 
carried out in the face of gigantic 
obstactes of nature and art; to di- 
rect the march of large masses of 
troops, with all their material, by 
different routes to a prescribed po- 
sition, so as to concentrate the sev- 


military genius lies 


some 


eral divisions of a grand army, with 
such exactness that they shall arrive 
at the hour appointed for striking a 
decisive blow ; to anticipate the de- 
signs of an enemy, and to forestall 
his movements so as to meet him at 
a vital point with a superior force,— 
requires the action of no ordinary 
mind. It demands uncommon ca- 
pacity, invention of expedients, com- 
prehension of details, knowledge of 
physical science, clear discernment 
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of probable events, sound judgment 
and power of combination, but not 
the exercise of the highest intellec- 
tual powers, such for example, as 
are seen in the discoveries of sci- 
ence, the abstractions of mental phi- 
losophy, and the creations of poetry. 

We shall not attempt to prove 
this assertion by regular steps, but 
the common sense of mankind will 
judge correctly in the case, if it is 
not dazzled by visions of martial 
glory. Some achievements of the 
mind we place instinctively among 
its noblest efforts. Some things in 
nature inspire at sight the emotion 
of the sublime. Without argumen- 
tation, we say that the cataract of 
Niagara is a grand object; not only 
so, but that it exceeds, on account 
of its grandeur, an ordinary water- 
fall. We may of course compare 
things more unlike in their nature, 
yet having common qualities, and 
say, that poetry surpasses painting 
in its effects upon the imagination. 
By a kind of intuitive judgment of 
this sort, we say that an epic poem 
transcends the plan of a great cam- 
paign, and requires the action of a 
greater mind. ‘They bear a certain 
resemblance to each other; some of 
the same powers, though in an une- 
qual degree, are employed in both— 
some of the processes of thought 
and secondary results are the same 
—both, abstractly considered, excite 
admiration ; but the judgment which 
is formed of, their comparative 
greatness, is in favor of the poem. 
Take one of the greatest military 
operations in the annals of war, the 
campaign of Napoleon in Germany 
in 1805. Draw it out in form, and 
consider the ability displayed in 
its consummate manceuvres. With 
what forethought this master of the 
art of war, foiled on the shores of 
the British Channel in his attempt 
upon England, conceived the idea 
of making the fuilure of his darling 
scheme a cover to his designs in the 
heart of the continent; with what 
invention, comprehension, judgment 


and knowledge, he moved the seve. 
ral corps of his grand army, of two 
hundred thousand men, from differ. 
ent stations, to occupy certain posi- 
tions with the precision and speed 
of a troop of cavalry; with what 
skill, penetration, and combination 
of scientific rules, he disposed of 
these forces, so as to capture one 
army, paralyze another, defeat a 
third, and by these manceuvres, to 
gain the advantage of dictating his 
own terms of peace in the Austrian 
capital. 

Take now Milton’s Paradise Lost 
—consider its plan, its scope, its 
theme, embracing “things unat- 
tempted yet, in prose or rhyme,” 
the melody of its numbers, the sub- 
limity of its style, its wonderful cre- 
ations, its heaven of truth, its depth 
of learning, its philosophy “to the 
height of this great argument,” to 
** justify the ways of God to men”— 
all indicating the power and range 
of a mind capable of unrivaled ef- 
forts in any sphere of thought; and 
tell us which is the noblest work of 
genius, which the production of the 
greatest mind? In reasoning about 
the impressions and opinions caused 
by a comparison of this sort, one 
would say, I see in the first, only 
arrangements for surmountng phys- 
ical obstacles, for moving one mass 
of human beings upon another mass 
of human beings, by means of the 
various appliances of war, SO as to 
accumulate at eligible points the 
greatest possible number of men 
and guns. These operations require, 
indeed, the action of a mind “ fer- 
tile in expedients, prompt in its de- 
cisions, and sound in its judgments ;” 
but | do not perceive that the em- 
ployment of physical force to over- 
come physical force, so as to fulfill 
in the highest degree the conditions 
of that art which was defined by 
Napoleon to be “ the art of dividing 
one’s self to subsist, and of multi- 
plying one’s self to fight,” however 
complicated the machinery by which 
this force is moved, or however ex- 
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tensive the field of its conquests, re- 
quires the exercise of some of the 
highest intellectual faculties, as im- 
aginalion, taste, creative genius, or 
the profoundest action of the rea- 
soning powers; such as distinguish 
the poem, and the productions of 
the first class of orators, statesmen, 
philosophers, artists and men of let- 
ters. 

The difference then between a 
great poet and a great general, Is a 
difference in the kind as well as the 
degree of mental power. One ex- 
hibits greater capacity, finer facul- 
ties, deeper research and nobler 
conceptions, than the other. ‘The 
genius of the warrior is concerned 
with gross forms of matter; that of 
the poet the 
mind. The one is tangible and cir- 
cumscribed, the other is subtle and 
boundless; one traces its way with 
uncertain steps, the other with assu- 
rance ; results by 
calculation, the other by intuition ; 
one combines, shapes, invents, the 
other creates and brings to 
new truths and new forms of truth ; 
one is an earthly endowment, the 
other “the vision and the faculty 
divine!” One is blasted by the 
frost of a single night, or buried in 
the snows of a Russian winter—the 
other endures forever. 

To accomplish all the objects of 
ordinary campaigns, no great talents 
are required ; only those who have 
been inventors in military science, 
or have so far improved the inven- 
tions of others as to claim equal 


acts upon immortal 


one reaches its 


view 


honor, come near enough, in an in- 
lellectual point of view, to men of 
real genius, to deserve a comparison 
with them. In general, it is only 
necessary for commanders-in-chief, 
field marshals and officers of infe- 
rior grades, to follow approved rules, 
or obey instructions, making some 
allowance for accidents, in order to 
arrive at distinction in the sublime 
art which consists in * mobility, so- 
lidity, impulsion and the greatest 
possible amount of fire.” Its prac- 
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tice, so fettered by rules, necessarily 
requires only a scanty stock of ideas 
and a limited range of thought. 
To acquire its scientific principles 
may expand and sharpen the mind, 
as much as to master the rules of 
any art or profession; but to apply 
these principles under the instruc- 
tions of military discipline, does not 
admit of the same degree of inquiry 
and progress as other vocations of a 
corresponding rank. 

The profession of arms, therefore, 
can not claim the 


respect due to any 
of the learned professions, because 
these allow of independent think- 
ing and acting, and of variety and 
range in the subjects of pursuit and 
contemplation. “Is the military 
character,” inquires Dymond, * dis- 
tinguished by intellectual eminence ? 
—is it not distinguished by intellec- 
tual inferiority? 1 speak of course 
of the exercise of intellect. I be- 
lieve if we look around, we shall 
find that no class of men, in a par- 
allel rank in society, exercise it 
less, or less honorably to human na- 
ture, than the military profession.” 
If to acquire distinction in this vo- 
cation demands uncommon abilities, 
it can hardly be accounted for, that 
celebrated warriors have been so 
abundant, in all ages of the world 
and among all nations. They have 
come up in troops upon the stage of 
life, to occupy the space cleared for 
them by violent revolutions, or to 
cut their own way with the sword. 
They have come too, like Minerva, 
in full growth and panoply. While 
ancient history celebrates a few or- 
ators, poets, philosophers and artists, 
its pages are studded with the shi- 
ning names of generals and con- 
querors. The same is true of all 
history. Among remote tribes hav- 
ing scarcely a gleam of intelli- 
gence to attract attention, there have 
sprung up mighty chieftains claim- 
ing a share of the common fund of 
glory. Every considerable war pro- 
duces famous warriors to order, and 
the supply is always greater than 
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the demand. They come from the 
plough, the shop, the counting-house, 
as well as from military schools. 
On every suspension of arms, mar- 
red and scarred they seek their 
homes, to excite “ pitying tears” 
and to receive the choicest honors 
of the brave. But though it is true 
that great emergencies produce 
great men, and that some, without 
any regular training, work their way 
to posts of high renown, they do not 
thus come in crowds, nor reach ma- 
turity ina night. They stand “like 
a few light-houses along a thousand 
miles of coast,” and not as thick as 
markers in a regiment. 

If then men are to be judged of 
and applauded, according to their 
comparative intellectual greatness, 
we can not account for the distinc- 
tion conferred upon military heroes 
by the acclamations of the multi- 
tude, and by those who record their 
exploits. 

The same difficulty occurs, when 
we come to consider the effect of 
their achievements upon the com- 
mon interests of mankind. It is 
easy to point to acts of individual 
prowess in behalf of the suffering 
victims of oppression or calamity— 
to life preserved, to liberty restored, 
by the gallantry of ancient and 
modern heroes. By armies and bat- 
tle ships, a nation has maintained, 
for a season, her independence. A 
check has been given to the incur- 
sions of predatory hordes; an op- 
pressed people have arisen in their 
might, and cast off the rule of a ty- 
rant; civilization has been carried 
into the midst of barbarism, and 
the contact of two belligerent pow- 
ers has opened to both new chan- 
nels of wealth and knowledge. 
Though advantages like these have 
in a few instances been gained ; 
when all the bloodshed and desola- 
tion which war has produced, to- 
gether with its effects, present and 
to come, upon the morals of nations 
and of individuals, are taken into 
view, even in these cases how much 
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have its benefits exceeded its evils? 
It is to be considered, besides, that 
in most of these cases, the advanta- 
ges might have been secured by 
peaceful means. It is often said that 
the invasion of Mexico by ourarmies, 
will there result in important po- 
litical changes, and the triumphs of 
pure Christianity. Says a southern 
divine, speaking of this war, “ eve. 
ry soldier will be a colporteur, and 
every cannon-ball a tract.” One 
would think that a few millions of 
dollars well laid out, might have pre- 
pared a broader highway for the 
progress of the true Gospel in that 
country, than the military road open- 
ed by our troops. Major General 
Winfield Scott, of the regular apos- 
tolic church, and Captain Vinton, of 
the same communion, who fell while 
fitting himself for the holy order of 
deacons, in the trenches before Vera 
Cruz, at the head of twenty thov- 
sand devoted followers, making their 
way by prayers and alms-deeds, 
sustained by the vigorous measures 
of government, would have done 
more for the evangelization of poor 
bleeding Mexico, than Captain Walk- 
er’s Texan colporteurs, or Captain 
Bragg’s tracts. ‘That a few instan- 
however, have occurred in 
which, all things considered, the ef- 
fects of war have been apparently 
beneficial to society, and in which 
these advantages could not have 
been secured without a resort to 
arms, we are willing toadmit. But 
apart from particular cases, what is 
to be said of war in general, of the 
“aid and comfort” that it bestows 
upon the human race? It is con- 
ceded by the most reasonable advo- 
cates of the necessity of keeping 
alive a military spirit, that wars of 
ambition, undertaken for national 
glory and aggrandizement, wars of 
retaliation or revenge, predatory 
wars, wars of conquest, wars of 
propagandism, are unjust wars, oF 
as one of them affirms, “‘ murder on 
a large scale.” How much then of 
armed violence, of strife, and mor- 
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tal struggle of furious combatants, 
may be put under the comprehen- 
sive title of murder on a large scale. 
What blessings, on the whole, in re- 
turn for these evils, have warriors 
brought into the common fund of 
human happiness? Where, in uni- 
versal history, we find an empire 
has been founded by them in one 
age, it has been destroyed in an- 
other—where civil liberty has been 
established once, it has been over- 
thrown many times—where the arm 
of one oppressor has been broken, 
the arms of a thousand oppressors 
have been strengthened—where the 
life of one human being has been 
saved, a hundred thousand 
have been sacrificed. If the visible 
sway of Christianity has ever been 
extended by the sword, it has often- 


lives 


er lost its power. if it has been 
the means of turning any to right- 
eousness, how many has it sent, 


without a warning, and with curses 
on their lips, to the world of retri- 
bution ! 

True, warriors have some 
good; the convulsions which they 
have made the world pass through 
in tearful agony for its blood 
and choicest treasures, have brought 
forth some changes, some 


done 


best 


1m y rove- 


ments; their march has not been 
all woe, all desolation. Some green 


things have sprung up among the 
ruins they have left—some useful 
changes have followed their foot- 
steps ; so does a serene sky follow 
storms—a healthful breeze, the 
rocco—population the track of the 
pestilence, and sculpture flourishes 
in grave yards. ‘They have indeed 
added to the triumphs of art, but 
their monuments are tombs and their 
great works cities of the dead. Have 
these men then, done enough good, 
to be classed among the benefactors 
of their race,—among those who, 
discerning the great principles of 
truth, and solving the difficult prob- 
lems of their application to human 
conduct and to the productions of 
genius, have enlarged the realm of 
Vou. VI. 62 
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thought and multiplied the means of 
happiness, or among men of moral 
sublimity, who, feeling no dishonor 
like that of sin, and feeling that ** like 
a wound,” have struggled hard ina 
good cause, and set enduring exam- 
ples of patience and suffering for 
conscience sake. Why should not 
these men have the triumphs and 
wreaths, reserved for the successful 
warrior?) Why should he personify 
greatness? Has he fairly earned 
his “apotheosis in history and po- 
etry ?” Is not his profession “ re- 
ducible, in literal truth of descrip- 
tion, to the occupation of slaying 
men, holding its honors at the mercy 
of the first gleam of sober sense 
which shall break upon mankind ?” 

Entertaining these views of mar- 
tial heroes, we are displeased with 
those books which represent Wash- 
ington as chiefly distinguished for his 
military talents. Among the great 
men of modern times, he holds the 
first place. His high rank is his award 
by the consent of the friends and the 
enemies of that independence which 
he wonandestablished by hisachieve- 
ments in the field and his counsels in 
the cabinet. It is the tribute of an 
admiring world to the preéminence 
of the man, whom, in the fondness 
of our affection, we call the Father 
of his country, and who is known 
abroad as the great American. The 
times in which he lived, the nature 
of the contest in which he was en- 
gaged, the conspicuous field of its 
display, and the successful issue of 
that contest, have undoubtedly en- 
hanced his fame. But no casual 
concurrence of events, no adulation 
of a grateful people, no admiration 
of military talents, can account for 
the fact that the world has departed 
from its usual estimate of greatness 
to do such peculiar honor to one not 
distinguished for what are called 
brilliant actions. The character of 
Washington has been so often ably 
drawn, that our brief remarks may 
seem a repetition of familiar thoughts; 
but our aim is rather to keep his ex- 
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ample in view, than to present it in 
any new light. Sculptors, in chis- 
eling the human form, do not copy 
any single specimen, since one fault- 
less in every part, is not to be found 
in nature ; but by selecting from a 
number of individuals, by imitating 
the head of one, the hand of anoth- 
er, and the foot of a third, the ideal 
of a Michael Angelo or a Canova, is 
realized. Since man came out of 
Eden, deformed by sin, it is by se- 
lection that a perfect character is 
delineated. But if we were to point 
to an individual combining the great- 
est number of model-traits, it would 
be to Washington. In him physical 
and mental power are seen in true 
proportion—strong intellect with fine 
sensibility—high moral principle 
equal to the control of impetuous 
passions, valor and consummate pru- 
dence, imagination tempered so as 
to allow of the clearest decisions of 
the reasoning powers—profound 
judgment—great firmness and great 
forbearance—-untiring zeal and great 
moderation—self-esteem with su- 
preme reverence for God—unequal- 
ed disinterestedness, deliberation in 
counsel—promptness inaction. He 
was a soldier without cruelty—a 
statesman without  selfishness—a 
patriot without ambition—seeking, 
in all his actions, the approval of his 
conscience, rather than applause or 
emolument. He appears in time of 
war to save his country from foreign 
dominion, and in time of peace, to 
protect the growth of a young na- 
tion by a wise administration of its 
affairs, and closes his official life by 
a renunciation of its honors, and 
spends his last days in preparing for 
the enjoyments of that world, which 
his Christian faith taught him to re- 
gard above earthly rewards. No 
act of his life as well illustrates so 
many points of character, as the po- 
sition he assumed in view of the 
threatening aspect of our foreign 
relations at one period of the French 
Revolution. Here are seen his clear 
foresight of coming events—the 


deep political sagacity which devis- 
ed means of relief without provok- 
ing to the last extremity the ene. 
mies of the government and the 
abettors of war—the skill which 
carefully adjusted the conflicting 
claims of England, France and 
Spain—the courage which withstood 
the clamors of faction, the arms of 
rebellion, and ** the bravadoes of the 
Republican envoy”—and the stern 
regard for principle alone, which, 
encountering the hatred and defa- 
mation of his countrymen, risked an 
unrivaled reputation for the defense 
of right and the blessings of peace. 
At a most important juncture, of a 
most critical period, how grandly 
does this man appear, in his com- 
munication to the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States containing these memora- 
ble words—* but as peace ought to 
be preserved with unremitted zeal, 
before the last resource, which has 
so often been the scourge of nations, 
and can not fail to check the ad- 
vancing prosperity of the United 
States, is contemplated, I have 
thought proper to nominate, and do 
hereby nominate, John Jay as En- 
voy Extraordinary of the United 
States to his Britannic Majesty.” 
The rare combination of qualities in 
the character of Washington, is one 
reason why many persons who pro- 
fess to admire his moral excellence 
underrate his genius. ‘The powers 
of his understanding were in such 
harmony with each other and with 
his affections and moral faculties, 
that they do not appear in their 
real eminence without examination. 
Nothing is prominent where every 
thing is pleasing through symmetry. 
An edifice of the finest proportions 
is not at the first glance so striking 
an object, as one in which some de- 
fect, sets off the finer parts by con- 
trast. . 

It requires attention to appreciate 
the Parthenon, while the singular 
beauty of an antique column or por- 
tico, in some rude specimen of arch- 
itecture, strikes us at once. If 
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Washington had lacked some of the 
qualities of greatness, he would have 
appeared to ordinary minds as a 
more brilliant genius—like some of 
his compatriots whose faults showed 
off their excellences, or like some 
of those who in all ages of the world 
have excited admiration by dazzling 
strokes of war, dashing experiments 
in civil government, or splendid ec- 


centricities. The untaught mind 
that, discerning the conservative 


principles of order and happiness, 
could apply them in the best man- 
ner to the objects of free legislation 
and executive control, and preside 
over the formation of a new govern- 
ment on an untried field, and prove 
its vitality, and test its strength, by 
conducting it safely through the se- 
verest trials, must have been a great 
mind. “To adjust, in the best 
compromise, a thousand interfering 
views, so as to effect the greatest 
good of the whole with the least 
inconvenience to the parts; to curb 
the dragon of faction by means 
which insure the safety of public 
liberty ; to marshal opinion and pre- 
judice among the auxiliaries of the 
law; in fine, to touch the main- 
spring of national agency, so as to 
preserve the equipoise of its powers, 
and to make the feeblest movements 
of the extremities accord with the 
impulse at the center,—is only for 
genius of the highest order.” ‘Thus 
the hero sinks before the statesman, 
the science of war yields to the scl- 
ence of government, and the moral 
sublimity of good actions transcends 
the pomp of military exploits. 

In this view of the character of 
Washington, his military talents ap- 
pear in their proper place,—thrown 
into the shade of rarer and more ex- 
cellent endowments. ‘That he pos- 
sessed the ability of the first order 
of generals, is proved by his con- 
duct of the Revolutionary war, as 
well as by particular instances of 
skill, such as his operation after the 
action of Princeton, which is con- 
sidered by critics one of the best of 
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the kind on record. Though not 
exactly an inventor in warfare, he 
practised it so successfully, ona dif- 
ficult and untried field, as to merit 
the honor of invention. On the 
theater of Europe, at the head of 
the disciplined armies of France, he 
might have gained some of her most 
celebrated victories. If, indeed, to 
plan and manage campaigns in all 
circumstances, so as to secure the 
greatest possible success, constitutes 
the ablest general, Washington was 
superior to Napoleon. Washington 
might not have attempted some of 
his master-strokes, but in a long and 
tedious campaign, or in a series of 
campaigns, extending through many 
years, he would have gained more 
real advantage than the “ great Cap- 
tain,” through his superior prudence 
and judgment, which were never 
perverted by the ardor of desire. 
He never would have plunged into 
the disasters of the Russian expedi- 
tion, which was not only a political 
error, but a grand military blunder, 
couceived in a false estimate of the 
chances of war, and of what men 
and guns can do against the most 
formidable obstacles of nature and 
art, and carried on in brave neylect 
of some of the essential rules of 
warfare. 

Though Washington was a war- 
rior, he had the true view of real 
greatness, and of the creed com- 
monly adopted by belligerent pow- 
** How pitiful,” says he, ‘in 
the eye of reason and religion, is 
that false ambition which desolates 
the world with fire and sword for 
the purposes of conquest and selfish 
ambition, compared to the milder 
virtue of making our neighbors and 
our fellow men as happy as their 
frail conditions and perishing na- 
tures will permit them to be.” He 
appears in a bloody revolution more 
like a savior than a hero, wielding 
a shield rather than a sword, as if 
sent, since the passions of men would 
stir them up to strife, and hurl them 
together in mortal combat, to check 
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their ferocity, to mitigate horrors 
which he could not prevent, and in 
the wisdom of a dear-bought expe- 
rience, to utter a solemn protest 
against the motives and principles 
which commonly involve nations in 
war. In this, as in other respects, 
he seems so unlike other warriors, 
that he is hardly to be mentioned in 
the same category. We see in one, 
magnanimity, dauntless courage, 
irresistible energy, connected with 
rashness, ferocity, besotting vices, 
and an insatiable love of conquest 
which spurned the limits of the hab- 
itable globe. In another, we see 
love of country, and all the qualifi- 
cations requisite in so great a com- 
mander, connected with cruelty and 
implacable revenge. In Napoleon, 
we see tremendous destructive pow- 
er, ceaseless activity, inventive gen- 
ius, with a devouring ambition, which 
desolated the world. ‘“ He wasa 
conqueror—he was a tyrant.” In 
all these we observe the warrior’s 
passion predominant—that love of 
glory, which must be gratified at 
any expense of human life and hap- 
piness ; but in Washington, the clos- 
est scrutiny can detect no such 
deformity, and the record of his 
achievements is without one stain. 
A true view of this great man, 
therefore, is not given in a military 
sketch-book—with the portrait of 
Washington in regimentals for a 
frontispiece—and whose interest de- 
pends upon the fancy of the writer 
in setting out, with effect, thrilling 
scenes and remarkable incidents, in- 
terspersed with allusions, carefully 
made, for the show of consistency, 
to such matters as “ going to church” 
and wisely administering affairs of 
state, and to such traits as disinter- 
estedness and self-control. His true 
history is one of moral changes and 
political events, affecting the inter- 
ests of mankind,—of the start and 
and growth of a great nation pro- 
tected by honesty and courage,—of 
truth and justice and all the virtues. 
In the narrative, his military career 





of course comes in, but subordin- 
ately both in importance and inter- 
est. A writer who spends the force 
of his descriptive talents in exhibit. 
ing Washington as a hero of ro- 
mance ; who dwells so long on his 
martial air, that we forget the ma- 
jesty of goodness, which surrounded 
him, and gives such a lustre to his 
sword, that we see not the charmed 
rod of a peaceful authority, by 
which his greatest achievements 
were accompl!ished,—does violence 
to history, and mars the example of 
the ** Great American.” 

It seems to be taken for granted 
by a large class of writers, that ev- 
ery thing connected with our Reyo- 
lution was of course right, and will 
bear endless repetition, in every va- 
riety of form and coloring. Is it 
perfectly clear, however, that this 
contest was delayed until all the ex- 
pedients had been tried which Chris- 
tian morality, (we do not say na- 
tional morality, as expressed in cus- 
tom and law,) required. Might not 
our cause have prevailed over the 
tyrannical measures of the British 
ministry and parliament, by peace- 
ful opposition? What if the colo- 
nists, without the show of armed re- 
sistance, had said, and had continu- 
ed to say, to the king of England, 
** We are your children, our rights 
are the rights of British subjects, 
and we are determined to maintain 
them by all lawful means. We will 
use none of your stamped paper— 
but we will not pull down the houses 
of the ‘stamp officers,’ and compel 
them to fly at midnight, with their 
wives and children, from an_ infuri- 
ated populace. We deny the right 
of Parliament to collect any revenue 
in these colonies without our con- 
sent, and will agree to * non-import- 
ation and non-consumption,’ and 
make any sacrifices which the eXi- 
gency of the country demands; but 
we will not beat and bruise the offi- 
cers of the customs, nor burn the 
ships of government. We protest 


against the quartering of troops in 
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Boston—but we will not provoke 
them by insult, nor assail them at 
their posts of duty, compelling them 
in defense of life to commit the 
‘Boston massacre.’ We will use 
no tea—but we will not protect ‘ In- 
dians’ in destroying the tea of the 
East India Company. While we pro- 
test against the Boston port bill, we 





will not vote to enroll minute men, 
and ‘ warn every man to prepare him- 
self with a good fire-lock, ammuni- 
tion, &c.’ To maintain these declara- 
tions, ‘ we pledge our lives, our for- 
With 


tunes, and our sacred honor.’ 


an American party in the House of 


Lords, an American party in the 
House of Commons, and a strong 
sympathy for us out of Parliament— 
with such orators to plead for us, as 
Camden, Chatham and Burke, Great 
Britain can not be forever deaf to 
our complaints, or mistaken as to 
her own interests. We entrust the 
success of our cause, to a bloodless, 
Lest this 
suggestion which may seem rather 
quakerish, should be misunderstood, 
we repeat it in a little different form. 

While it is conceded that there 
may be such a thing as an excusa- 
ble war, and that a resort to arms 


self-denying opposition.” 


might have been necessary, at a 
certain crisis of our colonial affairs ; 
we say that many of the measures 
which brought on that crisis were 
not marked by the forbearance, the 


1 


sacrifice of present good, the con- 
cessions, and every possible precau- 
tion, demanded by humanity and re- 
ligion. ‘The parliamentary debates, 
and indeed any impartial annals of 
the times, show that the rioting, the 
burning, the pillaging, the “ tarring 
and feathering; the insulting and 
wounding of the officers of the 
crown; the destruction of public 
and private property, by mobs, with 
the open approval, or secret conniv- 
ance, of the mass of the people ; the 
show of weapons, and the “ resent- 
ing,” says a standard historian, 
“with equal indignation, the most 


trivial, as well as the most serious 
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attacks,’’—all these things confirmed 
the British government in its system 
of oppression, and brought on the 
shock of arms. These measures, 
notwithstanding the petitioning and 
remonsirating of the colonists, exas- 
perated the ministry, discouraged 
the friends of America in England, 
alienated more and more the inhab- 
itants of the two countries, and pre- 
vented reconciliation, until the pride, 
nourished by the victories of a thou- 
sand years, of a haughty conqueror, 
being fully aroused, it was declared 
in Parliament that the ‘question 
was no longer one of taxation, but 
of the redress of Wrongs, of repara- 
Hence, 
the passage of those odious laws, 
including the Boston port bill, after 
the destruction of tea in Boston har- 


tion for deeds of outrage.” 


bor, and by such large majorities, 
comprising some who had warmly 
espoused the American cause. 
[lence the unanimity of the British 
people in favor of these measures. 
Says Botta, ‘‘ these new laws were 
received in England with universal 
applause ; as a general and violent 
indignation had been excited there, 
by the insolence 
the Americans.” 


and enormities of 

Dr. Franklin has 
given an explanation of the whole 
matter in a few words: * The pre- 
amble of the stamp act,” says he, 
‘** produced the tea-act—the tea-act 
produced violence—violence, acts 
of Parliament—acts of Parliament, 
revolt.” By a reliance, then, upon 
the justice of our cause, in the spirit 
of firm resistance, marked by no 
acts of violence, if we had not ob- 
tained what cost us a seven years 
war, we might at least, have gone 
into that stain or re- 
proach, having done nothing to pro- 
voke it—having tried every expedi- 
ent, and made every sacrifice, which 
Christianity demanded. 

Besides, are we to forget the agen- 
cy of the Supreme Being in human 
affairs? He was appealed to, in 
that contest, “to fight our battles 
for us;” might He not have been 


war without 
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relied upon to turn the heart of the 
king, as well as to pierce the shields 
of the mighty? His good Spirit, 
invoked to preside over the deliber- 
ations of hostile cabinets, might have 
accomplished as great a deliverance 
as the angel of death who smote the 
British host; and though neither 
chariots of fire, nor horses of fire, 
had appeared round about our en- 
campment, one like unto the Son of 
God, might have been seen in the 
midst of the fiery furnace of trial. 

What a beautiful page would now 
be opened in history had our inde- 
pendence been the pure concession 
of an arbitrary government to the 
principles of civil liberty and the 
rights of free citizens ;—what an ex- 
ample to the nations then waking up 
to the importance of asserting these 
rights, and beginning to feel around 
the old foundations of privileged es- 
tablishments. 

By these remarks we mean not 
to disparage the men who bore the 
brunt of the Revolution. They loved 
liberty—they loved their country. 
We are not indifferent to their val- 
or, or their fame. Our feelings are 
alive to the stirring scenes connected 
with their history. In view of Lex- 
ington and Bunker’s Hill, our emo- 
tions are like those of every Amer- 
ican. We are not royalists, nor to- 
ries, but New Englanders—* real 
Yankees.”” We like, sometimes, to 
listen to an old soldier as he tells 
about that hard winter in Valley 
Forge, or how Washington looked 
as he rode up to some of his troops 
one morning with the intelligence 
that supplies for the army would 
reach the camp before night, and 
how it happened that he heard him 
praying one morning, in a retired 
place, that the Supreme Ruler of 
events would put an end to the hor- 
rors of war. Butthese men were not 
infallible. We may be allowed to 


question the soundness of some opin- 
ions, the expediency of some ac- 
tions, deemed right and excellent in 


their day. The world has rolled 


round many times since “76. As 
we live in the midst of clearer illu- 
minations of truth, and farther on 
towards the consummation of things, 
we may take higher ground on all 
subjects which concern the improve- 
ment and happiness of our race. 
Yet allowing all that can be claimed 
for the heroes of the revolution, 
what good is done by these fanciful 
exhibitions of their exploits, ten thou- 
sand times repeated, with only some 
slight variations of perspective and 
scenery? What object of mental 
improvement, what useful art, what 
knowledge, what virtue, is to be se- 
cured by “illustrating the battles of 
the revolution,” which a popular au- 
thor informs us was his “ great |a- 
bor,” in writing a book of seven 
hundred pages, in which such a des- 
perado as Paul Jones is held up for 
admiration by the side of George 
Washington, and mere bravery is 
the charm of its heroes. Such rep- 
resentations serve only to exalt war- 
riors and excite martial ardor. And 
whatever may be said of the revolu- 
tion, such a war is not likely to oc- 
cur again in all time; and this ex- 
citement, kept alive as a reserved 
force for the great emergencies of 
our republic, must find vent in some 
such way as the invasion of Mexico, 
or spend itself in fantastic parades. 
If the last were the only evil to be 
apprehended from the heroic litera- 
ture of the day, we would keep si- 
lence, content with what is gained 
in the department of letters by fancy 
sketching and poetic description; 
but in view of greater evils we com- 
plain, and we intend to complain, of 
those book-makers who from desire 
of fame, or love of money, or wrong 
notions as to the tendency of their 
writings, send forth captivating de- 
scriptions of scenes of carnage, 
whether they are drawn from the 
battle grounds of America, or the 
charnel fields of the French Revo- 
lution. 

War is a dreadful evil—war, in 
its mildest form, is a dreadful evil. 
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Let it be described truthfully, so as 
to excite aversion instead ef pleas- 
same 
dread as the ravages of disease, or 
a stroke of the pestilence. A band 


ure and applause, and the 


of painted savages at the sound of 


the war-whoop, rushing upon their 
enemies, iS War,—war in its true 
colors, in black and red paint, and 
not in blue and buff—war without 
the usual accompaniments of star- 
spangled banners, splendid uniforms, 
brass bands, and the consequent ef- 


fusions of romancers and ballad-mon- 


gers. ‘The flash of a scalping knife 
before the eye of a dying victim, 
and the loss of the scalp-lock, make 


| 
but little difference with the thing 
. Is this dreadful than 
some of the modes of killing prac- 
tised by civilized nations—for ex- 
ample, than the exploits of the Tex- 


an Rangers in Mexican villages, or 


iself. more 


the sending of hot shot, bombs, and 
every sort of deadly projectile, into 
the midst of a populous city, wo ind- 
ing, crusning and killing men, wo- 
men and children, for the mere pur- 


striking terror into its In- 
habitants.”’ 


pose of 
Make some of the sur- 
viving sufferers of Atlixco poets and 
historians, instead 


MI } 


ol. Stone, and we would 


of Campbell and 
have de- 
scriptions of scenes as dreadful as 
those of Wyoming and Cherry Val- 
ey. To represent a combat be- 


tween two regiments in the style of 


some writers—to call a fight, in 
which with blood-shot eyes, blanch- 
ed cheeks and lips quivering with 
deadly passion, they rush together 
armed with long knives and loaded 
guns pointed with daggers, and after 
firing at each other’s hearts, cut, 
hack and stab, until half of their 


number lie gasping in the agonies of 


death—to call this *“*a splendid af- 
fair,” “a brilliant action,” “a glo- 
rious engagement,’ —to say, as one 
of our generals, commanding in 
Mexico, said in his despatches, after 


giving an account of the storming of 


Chapultepec, in which a thousand 
men were laid in their blood on the 
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slopes of that fortress, “no sight 
could be more animating or glori- 
ous,’—seems to us, not only an 
abuse of language, but in this age 
of the world, unpardonable inhu- 
manity. 

There is coming a better time 
than °76 or "48—when, cherished 
opinions yielding to Christianity the 
full control of human conduct, the 
diflerences between nations and in- 
dividuals will not be settled by mor- 
tal combat, and men in the refine- 
ment and fellowship of the age of 
peace will be astonished at the bar- 
barity of our times, at the pretexts 
assigned for acts of outrage and ag- 
gression, at our armaments and mil- 
itary engines, our howitzers, paix- 
hans and “* peace-makers,” our per- 
cussion guns, revolvers, and bowie- 
knives, and the whole family of 
deadly projectiles. Butthe greatest 
wonder will be, as they turn over 
relics of these curious things, in 
museums and antiquarian halls, by 
what contrivance they were made 
to prevent the effusion of blood, and 
Notwith- 
standing the gloomy aspect of some 


” 
to **conquer a peace. 


passing events, especially in our 
own country, where we are to look 
for the first signs and the first fruits 
of this auspicious period ; there are 
some signs, and some sure words of 
prophecy, which foreshow its com- 
Every lover of humanity, even 
if he regards not the highest happi- 
ness of man as a renewed and holy 
being, but simply the abatement of 
a dreadful scourge on the earth, 
hails the approach of such a day. 
Can authors then too soon begin to 
write in view of it,—to see that no 
false sentiment, no poetic coloring, 
shall weaken the natural impres- 
sions of actual war? And can those 
who give the first lessons of moral- 
ity to the young, too carefully shield 
them from the influence of those 
books which, keeping before their 
minds the visionary splendors of 
martial life, lead them to covet dis- 
tinction in arms, rather than in the 


r 
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pursuits of learning and the arts of 
peace? The Spartan mother sent 
forth her son to battle, giving him 
his shield, and saying—‘* Go, my 
son, return with this, or upon it.” 
The Christian mother should teach 
her son another lesson: “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him, if he thirst, 
give him drink.” ‘This seems to 
accord with the sentiments of Wash- 
ington, as appears from the follow- 
ing incident. While on a journey 
to the frontier settlements of New- 
York, soon after the close of the 
revolutionary war, he stopped for a 
night in the valley of the Mohawk, 
at the house of a lady whose hus- 
band had fallen in battle. She in- 
troduced her two sons to the Gen- 
eral, with the remark, “| have de- 
voted these sons to fight the battles 
of their country.” “I hope, mad- 
am,” replied Washington, “ you 
will train them for a better service ; 
] have seen enough of war.” 

We intend to make particular al- 
lusion to only one of the books 
whose titles are prefixed to our ar- 
ticle, viz., Washington and his Gen- 
erals, by Headley. Having before, 
ina review of * Napoleon and his 
Marshals,’ expressed pretty freely 
our opinion of Mr. Headley as a 
martial biographer, we consider it 
unnecessary to say much of this 
work, which is marked by the same 
characteristics as its predecessor. 
There are in both the same indica- 
tions of hasty and careless compo- 
sition, the same dashing style, the 
same profusion of jumbled meta- 
phors, crude expressions, and un- 
finished sentences, the same disre- 
gard of sense and syntax, the same 
mock-heroic sentiments and rash 
assertions, about the same number 
of earthquakes and thunderbolts, 
with a sprinkling of avalanches, 
and the same signs of the author’s 
fondness for battle scenes, and of 
his admiration of warriors. 

** Washington and his Generals,” 
however, is if possible, more loosely 
written than the other, while it lacks 


, 


its vigor and freshness ; and its rap 
id passage through a number of 
editions is owing more to its subject 
and the popularity of its predeces. 
sor, than to any merit of the work. 
[ts apparent inferiority in point of 
composition may arise in part from 
the fact, that Mr. Headley’s peculiar 
style is not remarkable for those 
qualities which wear well. The 
secret of this he has inadvertently 
revealed in his preface. In alludiag 
to the charge of repetition, he says, 
—‘**’lhe intense words of our lan. 
guage are soon exhausted, and one 
is often compelled, in describing 
thrilling scenes, to choose between 
a weak sentence and the repetition 
of strong words and perhaps simi- 
lar comparisons.” 

Here lies the capital mistake of 
this writer. He tries to be intense, 
but not in the right way. A thrill- 
ing scene is to be described: his 
mind falters between two extremes, 
and it being absolutely necessary 
that a thrill should be produced, it 
decides in favor of the intense 
words, and now they come down up- 
on the reader “like an avalanche ;” 
as if beauty, or pathos, or sublimity, 
in writing, depended upon strong 
words and startling comparisons, 
and not upon clear conceptions ex- 
pressed in natural language, and the 
indescribable touch of genius given 
to the whole scene. It is like the 
mistake of the painter who wishing 
to produce a striking portrait, makes 
every feature as prominent as he 
can, and loses the likeness, which 
depends not on a Roman nose, nor 
a Grecian forehead, but upon the 
expression, which comes from a 
mysterious combination of all the 
features, and which the talent of the 
real artist can alone impart. Mr. 
Headley’s repugnance to weak sen- 
tences is probably the reason why 
we have such strong ones as the 
following :—“ With all his strong 
passions bursting, and nothing but 
themselves to burst upon, he be- 
came a prey to those self-lashings 
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which furnish the climax of rage.” 
« The water was charmed into foam 
by the raining balls.” “ Those 
shattered veterans then swung, rent 
asunder, and rolied heavily to their 
camp.” ‘*The smoke refused to 
jift in the damp air.” ‘ The silent 
redoubt suddenly aguin gaped and 
shot forth fire like some huge mon- 
ster.” This constant effort to pro- 
duce effect by the use of emphatic 
words and startling comparisons, 
running out sometimes into rant and 
nonsense, offends the reader’s taste 
and presents so ofien the same im- 
ages to the mind that they become 
tame and wearisome. If, frequent- 
ly in the course of a chapter, and 
sometimes twice on a page, a charge 
of troops or a stroke of a broad- 
sword is compared to a ‘ thunder- 
bolt/—thunderbolts become as com- 
mon as any sort of bolts and make 
no more impression, and thus tame- 
ness, the very evil shunned by the 
writer, comes round at last. For 
our own part, we prefer a weak 
sentence now and then, to so many 
strong ores “ bursting and nothing 
but themselves to burst upon.”’ The 
fault alluded to belongs not only to 
our author’s descriptions of scenes, 
but to his delineations of character. 
The impressions which his sketches 
make upon the reader are at best 
vague and unsatisfactory on account 
of much confusion in the plan and 
conduct of the narrative, and a 
want of connection between the 
several parts. We observe, for ex- 
ample, at the top of a page, such a 
topic as “ His influence over others” 
but in looking through the re- 
marks under this head we find ob- 
servations upon changes in a man’s 
style of writing, or some anecdote 
illustrative of patriotism or magna- 
nimity, which, by no art of con- 
struction, can be made to relate to 
“his influence over others.” We 
find asserted on one page, what is 
denied on another, so that we are 
ofien unable to gain a distinct idea 
of the men brought before us or of 
Vou. VI. 63 
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the author’s opinions of his own 
heroes. This impression however 
is very distinct, that there were 
giants in those days, and that they 
performed many wonderful exploits, 
but their individuality is lost in their 
greatness. ‘The truth is, Mr. Head- 
ley is not a writer of lives. He 
has a talent for describing some 
scenes with much vividness and ef- 
fect, but not for drawing characters. 
He repeats a great many facts, 
makes many sensible observations, 
and gives some characteristic touch- 
es; he forms a gilded frame fora 
portrait; he sketches, he paints, he 
bedizens,—but he does not portray. 
His volumes therefore are sketch- 
books—fancy pieces: they give us 
the scenes of the Revolution, but not 
the men of the Revolution. 

As public observers and inform- 
ers of the moral tendencies of pop- 
ular books, besides expressing our 
own views of the subject of this 
work, and protesting against such 
delineations as are fitted to foster 
the war-spirit, we feel bound to no- 
tice ceriain dangerous statements 
inculeated here and there in its 
pages. We do not accuse its au- 
thor of intending to teach anything 
contrary to sound morality. But, 
either through a propensity to say 
strong things in a strong way, or his 
absorbing admiration of military 
chiefs, he, at times, confounds all 
distinctions of right and wrong. 
We particularly refer to his manner 
of estimating character, by striking 
a balance between a man’s good 
and bad qualities. He says, in 
speaking of General Lee, “ The 
lamb can not become the lion, nor 
the lion the lamb, by any sort of 
cultivation. ‘Therefore such a per- 
son is not to be judged by the extent 
and frequency with which he passes 
the line of right.” “ His noble gen- 
erosity, magnanimous self-devotion 
to the welfare of others, his hatred 
of oppression and scorn of mean- 
ness, are to be placed against his 
bursts of passion, sudden revenge, 
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and those faults which are commit- 
ted in moments of excitement. Of 
Paul Jones—* he was an irregular 
character, but his good qualities 
predominated over his bad ones.” 
Of Arnold—* several stories are 
related of him to prove that he was 
dishonorable, many of which are 
doubtless true—but there is one in 
his favor outweighing them all in 
my estimation ;” “this noble and 
generous act offsets a thousand ac- 
cusations of meanness.” Again he 
says of General Lee—* one ought 
always to average such a character 
as that of Lee, and let the good 
balance the bad.” Now let us look 
at our auihor’s own account of this 
man. ‘“ His hatred was intense and 
unsparing, and where it fell every 
green thing withered. The hostili- 
ty he exhibited towards Washington, 
to the day of his death, is the only 
instance in his life when he seemed 
to be governed long by a revenge- 
ful feeling.” ‘ With all his strong 
passions bursting, and nothing but 
themselves to burst upon, he be- 
came a prey to those self-lashings 
which furnish the climax of rage.” 
** It was this which fed and kindled 
into tenfold intensity, his wrath’’.— 
“he sprinkled even his letters with 
profanity”—*‘ his vanity, ambition 
and self-confidence were enormous, 
his morals were as bad as his man- 
ners—he was terribly profane, and 
always followed the bent of his own 
passions.” “His religious senti- 


ments may be gathered from his 
will. After bequeathing his soul to 
the Almighty, he declares that he 


thinks a man’s religious notions are 
of no consequence—adding, a weak 
mortal can be no more answerable 
for his persuasive notions, or even 
skepticism in religion, than for the 
color of his skin. . . . | desire most 
earnestly that | may not be buried 
in any church, or church-yard, or 
within a mile of any Presbyterian 
or Anabaptist meeting-house ; for 
since I have resided in this country, 
I have kept so much bad company 
when living, that I do not choose to 
continue it when dead.” This is 
the character ‘* one ought always to 
average and let the good balance 
the bad.” It strikes us that such a 
rule of judgment confounds all 
moral distinctions, overlooks the 
ruling principle of conduct, and 
lessens our detestation of the most 
depraved characters. Every hu- 
man being has good impulses, and 
does some things that accord with 
the rules of mere morality. Ben- 
edict Arnold committed treason but 
once, which, according to this philos- 
ophy, may be neutralized by a hun- 
dred acis of bravery and munifi- 
cence. We could multiply exam- 
ples, if they were necessary, to show 
that such a rule applied to charac- 
ter, as in the work before us, is 
most pernicious. 

Of the historical inaccuracies in 
these narratives we shall say nothing, 
since our limits will not allow us to 
go into the necessary references and 
details, and other journals have al- 
ready, to some extent, discharged 
that duty. 
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REVIEW OF DR. SPRING'S « 


“Tr is the worst of all trades,” 
said John Newton, of the Christian 
ministry, “‘ but the Jest of all pro- 
fessions ;” and a truer remark nev- 
er fell from the lips of that emi- 
nentlv wise and pious man. 

Let any one go to it as a trade, 
whether the gain sought be honor, 
influence, competence or comfort, 
and it will prove to him in its pro- 
gress, and infinitely more in its end, 
“the worst of all trades.” On the 
other hand, let any one enter it with 
right views and feelings, in the spirit 
of labor and self-sacrifice, to honor 
God and do good to men, and no 
matter what toils and privations may 
attend it, he will find it ** the best of 
all professions :” the best in its dis- 
cipline to his own mind and heart ; 
the best, alike, in its restraining and 
reforming power ; the best in all its 
influences, social, civil and moral, 
on nations and individuals, for time 
and eternity. Even if assailed by 
obloquy, opposition, or persecution, 
its progress, like that of the Son 
of God on earth, will be attend- 
ed by light and blessing, and its 
end, like his, be the fullness of joy 
and glory. 

“ Best” as it is, however, it is not 
beyond improvement; for, as with 
every profession, its improvement 
is that of those who are in it; and 
every effort to improve them should 
be welcomed with respectful favor. 
True, it is a difficult, and too often 
a thankless office to give advice, 
though the man that suggests wise 
counsels, sustained and enforced by 
strong reasons, is the benefactor of 
his race. But when it comes from 
one whose position gives it weight, 
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POWER OF THE PULPIT."* 


and is the result of his own experi- 
ence, and is so embodied in the form 
of discussion, as to find easy, be- 
cause indirect access to those for 
whom it was designed, then it may 
be expected to issue in great and 
lasting good. 

Such good we expect from the 
work before us. Its author, subject, 
form, the classes it addresses, and 
its mode of address, are all such as 
to give it claims upon our notice, 
and interest in our hope. From 
few, if any in the land, could it 
have emanated with the same pro- 
priety as from Dr. Spring. His ex- 
perience has been various, and his 
ministry long continued and richly 
blessed. He has not made it his 
business to amuse or alarm the com- 
munity, by every now and then ex- 
ploding theories, which if novel, are 
questionable, or if manifestly origi- 
nal, are as manifestly irrational and 
false. He has not been the lion of 
‘“‘anniversary”’ platforms, or famed 
as the popular lecturer, nor often 
appeared in the pages of periodicals 
and reviews. <A higher and nobler 
praise is hisdue. He has stood, for 
a lifetime, at his one post of toil and 
duty ; making the ministry his work 
and his only work; confining him- 
self to that part of the field to which 
Providence directed; “‘ deaf to all 
and many calls to other labors, and 
other fields of labor; sowing and 
reaping as seed-time and harvest, 
according to promise, have return- 
ed ;” unmoved, alike, by the assaults 
of slander, or the praises of friend- 
ship; persevering in his toils, and, 
to an extent equalled by few, in his 
studies; his diligence unremitted, 
and his armor all on, while many a 
younger man may have been think- 
ing of rest. The providence of 
God has given him a standing from 
which he may speak with weight ; 
and the suggestions he offers will be 
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received with interest and profit by 
the ministry and the church. 

The work is addressed to “ Chris- 
tian ministers and those who hear 
them ;” and is adapted to impress 
and be useful to both. It opens 
with a touching dedication to the 
youthful ministry of the land, and 
then proceeds to speak of the great 
topics suggested for their consider- 
ation. These are, the power of the 
pulpit; the truth of which it is the 
vehicle ; the living teacher; the di- 
vine authority of the ministry; its 
aid from the power of God; the 
great object of preaching, and every 
thing subservient to it; the preach- 
er’s interest in his subject; the dili- 
gence, prayerfulness, piety, exam- 
ple, and responsibility of ministers ; 
the ministry compared with other 
professions ; a competent ministry 
to be procured; the proper educa- 
tion for the ministry ; pecuniary sup- 
port of ministers ; prayer for them ; 
the consideration due them; and 
the responsibility of those who en- 
joy their labors 

All these topics are presented 
with clearness, and pressed with the 
earnestness of a personal appeal— 
with the definiteness of thought and 
aim that we expect in a work origi- 
nating in some specific, and to its 
author’s mind impressive occur- 
rence. In style, the work is chaste, 
serious, manly, marked throughout 
by strength, and often rising to elo- 
quence. ‘There is no affeciation— 
no wandering—no attempt at rheto- 
ric—no puerile conceit of original- 
ity. All is natural, direct, and 
deeply solemn. We feel that the 
author has forgotten self in his full- 
ness of the subject; and under the 
influence of this feeling, our hearts 
open to a deep interest in it, as the 
flowers open to the sun. And this 
interest increases to the end, until, 
as we close the book, we rise from 
its pages with thoughtful and serious 
spirits, with a higher estimate of the 
power of the pulpit, with a deeper 
and more chastened sense of the 


meaning of the inquiry, “ Who is 
sufficient for these things ?” 
We do not mean that the work is 


perfect. Its method might be im. 
proved. It has some verbal defecis, 


for which, doubtless, the proof-read. 
er is responsible, such as Charnoch 
for Charnock (p. 46), Waberton for 
Warburton, and Witsus for Witsius 
(p. 51), Robertson and Dickenson, 
for Robinson and Dickinson (p. 54), 
Tabot for Talbot (p. 269), &e, 
Mistakes like these as to proper and 
familiar names, are not to be class- 
ed with such mere misprints as 
maker for matter (p. 196), and un. 
executed for unexerted (p. 199), 
and care for ease (p. 323); but are 
deserving of special reprehension 
in a publishing firm, one of the 
partners of which, if we mistake 
not, has been a student of theology. 

On the part of the author, we 
might object to his use of the word 
‘“* depreciate” (p. 312), or to the 
consiruction of such sentences as 
the fifth on the 334th, the last on 
the 342d, and the first on the 345th 
pages. Wecan not agree with him 
(pp. 345, 346) that * public spirit” 
is, in any sense, ** he prominent fea- 
ture of Christianity.” We doubt 
the correctness of the estimate (p. 
331), that “not far from seventy 
ministers in the American church 
can trace their lineage to the elder 
Edwards ;” for though the state- 
ment has so often been made, that 
Dr. S. is not responsible for its rep- 
elition, yet with some means of 
knowing, we can not make out one- 
third of thatnumber. The connect 
ed statement, that “ his (President 
Edwards’) earliest known ancestor 
was a preacher of the Gospel, set- 
tled in London, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth,” is certainly in- 
correct in one, and alrnost certainly 
in two respects. As to the first, 
Dr. Spring, being himself descend- 
ed from the same stock, should have 
been aware, that his ** known ances- 
tors” in several lines, are easily tra- 
ced back toa much earlier period 
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than the one he designates.* And 
as to the second point, that the an- 
cestor alluded to, “* was a preacher 
of the Gospel, settled in London, 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth,” 
it is, to say the least, highly improb- 
able; for ** Newcourt’s Repertori- 
um” contains the name of every 
minister of that diocese, back to the 
earliest times, and it does not men- 


tion Richard Edwards as one of 


them: and in those days, it must be 
remembered, though there was non- 
conformity, there was no dissent. 
Whence Dr. Hopkins, who first pub- 
lished this statement, derived it, is 
now unknown; but the evidence al- 
luded to, seems against it, though it 
has so often been repeated, as al- 
most to have become a part of set- 
tled history. Other evidence ren- 
ders it probable that Richard Ed- 
wards was a layman of high stand- 
ing in London, possibly in some 
way connected with the court or 
household of Elizabeth herself. 
We should demur somewhat to 
Dr. Spring’s estimate of parochial 
schools (p. 362); and question his 
implied (though commonly receiv- 
ed) exegesis of the passage from 
the forty-ninth chapter of Isaiah, as 
to“ kings being nursing fathers, and 
queens nursing mothers,” Wc., the 
meaning of which, even Alexander, 
in his admirable commentary, has, 
we think, failed to reach. 

There is another error in the work 
before us, calling for a more ex- 
tended notice. We refer to the an- 
ecdote on the 142d page, of the 
preaching of President Davies be- 
fore George II ; an anecdote, which 
though utterly fictitious, has been so 
often repeated, not merely in alma- 
nacs and newspapers, but by well 
tead men, that multitudes believe it. 

*To say nothing of the paternal an- 
cestors of President Edwards, he was di- 
rectly descended from the Winthrops 
(through Lucy, the favorite sister of the 
first Governor W.) and the Downings, 
both of whom, especially the latter, were 
distinguished families ‘long before the 
ume of Elizabeth.—Eprror. 
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As given by Dr. Hill, and quoted by 
Dr. Barnes, in his life and times of 
Davies, prefixed to his edition of his 
sermons, it is as follows: 


“ His (Davies’) fame as a pulpit orator 
was so great in London, that some noble- 
men who had heard him, mentioned in 
the presence of King George II, that 
there was a very distinguished dissenting 
preacher in London, from the colony of 
Virginia, who was attracting great notice, 
and drawing after him very crowded au- 
diences; upon which the King expressed 
a strong desire to hear him, and his chap- 
lain invited him to preach in his chapel. 
Mr. Davies is said to have complied, and 
preached before a splendid audience, com- 
posed of the royal family, and many of 
the nobility of the realm. It is further 
said, that while Mr. Davies was preaching, 
the King was seen speaking, at different 
times, to those around him, who were 
seen also to smile. Mr. Davies observ- 
ed it, and was shocked at what he 
thought was irreverence in the house of 
God, that was utterly inexcusable in one 


whose example might have such influ- 
ence Afier pausing and looking stern- 


ly in that direction several times, the 
pre acher proceeded in his discourse, when 
the same offensive behavior was still ob- 
served. The American dissenter is then 
said to have exclaimed, ‘ When the lion 
roars, the beasts of the forest tremble; and 
when King Jesus speaks, the princes of 
the earth should keep silence.’ The King 
is said to have given a significant but 
courteous bow to the preacher, and sat 
very composedly and reverently during 
the rest of the service. If this be a cor- 
rect statement of the fact that took place, 
it speaks londer than any thing that has 
yet been said in praise of Mr. Davies’ 
promptness, intrepidity and solemn self- 
possession, while engaged in delivering 
God's messages to his perishing fellow 
men. Whatever authority Mr. Davies’ 
friends had for narrating this story, is not 
now known; but it was universally be- 
lieved among them to have occurred. 
The explanation given of this strange af- 
fair, is this. The King is said to have 
been so enraptured with Mr. Davies's sol- 
emn and impressive manner and elo- 
quence, that he was constrained repeat- 
edly to express his astonishment and ap- 
plause to those around him, and felt any 
thing else but irreverence upon the occa- 
sion. He was so delighted with him, 
that he sent bim an invitation to call up- 
on him at a given time, which interview 
unquestionably did take place, and was 
repeated more than once; after which, 
and the explanations given, Mr. Davies 
was delighted with his Majesty, and not 
only received a handsome donation from 
him for the college whose cause he was 
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advocating, but was led to form a most 
exalted opinion of George II. ever after- 
wards, as may be learned from a funeral 
sermon he preached upon his death and 
character.”’ 


In the work before us, the same 
anecdote, in substance, is more 
briefly related as follows: 

* That distinguished American preach- 
er, Samuel Davies, President of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey, when on a visit to 
England, in behalf of the college, was 
invited to preach before George I1l. His 
youthful Queen was sitting by his side; 
and so enchanted were they by the preach- 
er’s eloquence, that the King expressed 
his admiration in no measured terms, and 
so audibly and rudely as to draw the at- 
tention of the audience and interrupt the 
service. ‘The preacher made a sudden 
and solemn pause in the discourse, look- 
ed around upon the audience, and fixing 
his piercing eye upon England's noisy 
monarch, said, ‘ When the lion roars, the 
beasts of the forests tremble ; when Je- 
hovah speaks, let the kings of the earth 
keep silence before him !’’’* 

Now this anecdote, minute as it is 
in its details, is utterly unsustained 
by evidence, and in all probability 
is utterly untrue. It was originally 
written and published by the well- 
known “ parson Weems,” who was 
famous not only for telling, but coin- 
ing good stories. The original jour- 
nal of Davies, which he kept while 
in England, is still in existence ; 
and in that he has given the occur- 
rences of each day while he was on 
this mission to that country in behalf 
of the College of New Jersey. He 
states distinctly when and where he 
preached while abroad ; and he does 
not say a single word about having 
preached before the king: nor does 
he allude to the king’s having made 
a donation to the college, though he 
carefully records every donation he 
received, and from whom he receiv- 
ed it. And so far from preaching 











* In this version of the anecdote, there 
are two mistakes in dates; for Davies 
was appointed to go to England in 1753, 
which was six years before he was cho- 
sen president of the College of New Jer- 
sey; and George III. did not come to the 
throne till 1760, which was several years 
after his return to this country. 


before the king, Davies states in his 
journal, that by the advice of hig 
friends in England, he kept the ob- 
ject of his mission concealed from 
the knowledge of the British govern. 
ment, lest the charter of the college 
should be revoked. Governor Belch- 
er, who gave the charter, had, by 
some means, fallen into bad repute 
with the crown, and the charter was 
thought to be too liberal to receive 
the royal favor. For these reasons, 
Davies did not ask aid from any one 
connected with the government. He 
received nothing from the higher 
clergy of the establishment, except 
from a bishop in Cumberland, who 
gave him five guineas, on the ex- 
press condition, that his name should 
not be used in favor of the object. 
Such facts render it morally certaia 
that the story, which Weems first 
published in an edition of Davies’ 
sermons, is a sheer fabrication, hav- 
ing not the least foundation in truth.t 

But if Dr. Spring is in error, as 
others have been before him, as to 
this anecdote, he more than balan- 
ces the account by giving one or 
two that are new, or have previously 
been mistold, in authentic shape. 
The first we shall quote is as cred- 
itable to a king, as the largest sub- 
scription to the college could have 
been. It is as follows: 

“The bishops,” said George III, “ are 
very jealous of such men,” (alluding to 
Whitfield.) When a distinguished pre- 
late complained to him of the zeal of the 
ministers under the patronage of Lady 
Huntingdon, he replied, “ make bishops 
of them ; make bishops of them!" “ That 
might be done,”’ replied the prelate, “ but 
we can not make a bishop of Lady Hunt- 
ingdon.”” ‘ Well, well,” said the king, 
“see if you can not imitate the zeal of 
these men. As for her ladyship, you can 
not make a bishop of her, it 1s true; it 
would be a lucky circumstance if you 
could, for she puts you all to shame! t 
wish there were a lady Huntingdon to 
every diocese in the kingdom !”—p. 24. 


t For these facts we are indebted, main- 
ly, to the Rev. Dr. Carnahan, President 
of the College of New Jersey, who has 
stated them more fully in an interesting 
letter, published in the N. Y¥. Observer, 


some years since. 
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Another is well worth preserving, 
as giving strong testimony from a 
high source, to a noble but often 
maligned class of men—the English 
dissenting ministers of the last cen- 
tury. 


“During a discussion in Parliament, 
some time, if I mistake not, between the 
years 1775 and 1780, upon the bill favor- 
able to religious liberty, the celebrated 
Dr. Drummond, the Archbishop of York, 
attacked the dissenters with great vio- 
lence, stigmatizing them as men of ‘ close 
ambition.’ In reply to this attack, the 
elder Pitt, the earl of Chatham, made the 
following remarks: ‘ This is judging un- 
charitably ; and whoever brings here a 
eharge without proof, defames. ‘The dis- 
senting ministers are represented as men 
of close ambition. They are so, my lords; 
and their ambition is, to keep close to the 
college of fishermen, not of cardinals; to 
the doctrine of inspired apostles, not to 
the decrees of interested and aspiring 
bishops. They contend for a scriptural 
creed, and a scriptural worship; we have 
a Calvinistic creed, a Popish liturgy, and 
an Arminian clergy. The Reformation 
has laid open the Scriptures to all; let not 
the bishops shut them again. Laws in 
support of ecclesiastical power are plead- 
ed, which it would shock humanity to 
execute. It is said that religious sects 
have done great mischief, when they 
were not kept under restraint ; but Atstory 
offers no proof that sects have ever been 
mischievous, when they were not oppressed 
and persecuted by the ruling church.’ — 
p- 29. 

Dr. Spring steps somewhat aside 
(p. 131) to give, in reply to an in- 
quiry, his opinion of ** Hawkstone,” 
a2 anonymous religious novel, of 
the Puseyite school, which he no- 
tices with sharp, but deserved sever- 
iy. It might have been courteous 
ia him to reply to the question of a 
friend, but it was hardly necessary 
to expose a work, the shame of whose 
vakedness is bare to every reflect- 
ingmind. ‘“ Hawkstone” was never 
written for men; it was intended 
only to * lead captive silly women” 
and children ; and if Professor Sew- 
all were on the witness stand, and 
lestifying under oath, he would 
doubtless confess it, unless in his 
progress Rome-ward, he has reached 
the point where, with the Jesuit, he 
believes it no sin to swear falsely to 
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a Protestant! He has too much 
tact, talent and shrewdness, as his 
‘** Christian Morals” shows, not to 
adapt himself to those he desires to 
influence, and the artfulness and 
impudence of the assertions of this 
work, show but too well on what 
level and at what objects its artillery 
isaimed. He doubtless understands 
his position, and is willing, in this 
case, to risk the contempt of men of 
sense, for the sake of the impression 
that unqualified and bare-faced dog- 
matism may make on a class so lit- 
tle given to thought as the habitual 
readers of novels, whether of the 
religious or any otherclass. If Prof. 
S. had said of his extra high church 
claims, that their very assertion, 
“boldly and unhesitatingly made, 
was, in itself”? the dest “ evidence 
of their truth,” we might have been 
disposed to admit it. But when of 
these same cloudy and fanciful pre- 
rogatives, he has the coolness to say, 
“the very claim of which, boldly 
and unhesitatingly made, is in itself 
AN evidence of their truth,” we have 
only to say, that he has so long dealt 
with the pure mathematics, that he 
knows better! ‘The falsehood of 
such a proposition, as fo any subject, 
is as bold, as its impudence is amaz- 
ing! Ifthe Baptist chooses to dream 
that there are no church members 
but those that have been immersed, 
or the high churchman that there is 
no ministry except in his own un- 
charitable* pale, in pity to their 
weakness let them enjoy the delu- 
sion, as the maniac does his dream, 
that the straw he wields is a sceptre, 
and he himself a king. If it either 
amuses or gratifies him, let him be- 
lieve it, till God in mercy restore his 
reason; and so let them! But in 


* As an instance of what the views, 
sustained by such arguments as that of 
Prof. 8., lead to in practice, we see by the 
late English papers, that Dr. Coleridge, 
the Tractarian priest of Thoverton, has 
expelled from his Sunday and national 
day schools, nine poor children, because 
they went out of curiosity, to see certain 
persons immersed by the Baptists ! 
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compassion to their own reputation, 
let them not pretend to substantiate 
such claims by argument. Better, 
like Prof. S., resort at once to * bold 
and unhesitating” assertion ! 

Having disposed of these matters, 
we could easily fill pages on pages 
with valuable and striking thoughts 
from the work before us. Our lim- 
its, however, confine us to compar- 
atively few of the very many we 
should be glad to quote. In the 
first chapter are some admirable re- 
marks on the negative influences of 
the pulpit, worthy of consideration 
by all. 


“There is a negatire influence which 
the pulpit exerts, which is not always ap- 
preciated. The importance of suppress- 
ing the vicious habits of men, can be es- 
timated only by the intrinsic turpitude of 
their vices, and the devastation and ruin 
which they spread over the world. It 
were no easy matter to calculate the vast 
sum of wretchedness suppressed, and mis- 
ery prevented, by the influence of the 
Gospel. It is a thought of some interest, 
that the well springs of overt and public 
iniquity are broken up just in the meas- 
ure in which the pulpit has power over 
the minds of men. So absolutely is it at 
war with immorality and vice, that the 
vicious and immoral almost uniformly 
shun its instruction. Such persons are 
rarely found in the house of God. The 
atmosphere is one they can not live in; 
and the honest, faithful preacher of the 
Gospel, to his honor be it spoken, one 
whose presence and influence they can 
not abide. Plant a pulpit in the hot-bed 
of crime, and the atmosphere becomes 
gradually more pure; the fearful activity 
of wickedness is restrained, and low vices, 
and black crime skulk away, and seek a 
shadow under some deadly Upas, rather 
than regale themselves beneath the tree 
of life. Men are not found worshiping 
a golden image, or a block of marble, or 
a crawling reptile, in lands where the 
Christian pulpit has a place. Those de- 
praved passions, and stupid and degraded 
vices, everywhere the attendants on the 
debusing systems of idolatry, prevail only 
in lands where this divine institution is 
not known, or where it just begins to be 
recognized. If the land in which we 
dweil is not as debased as ancient Egypt, 
or Pheenicia, or Babylon, or modern India, 
and if our sacred rites are not such as to 
shock every mind that is touched with the 
least sense of decency and virtue, it is be- 
cause the pulpit guards it by purer infla- 
ences. Go to lands where there are no 
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pulpits, or to those portions of the world 
where they are few and far between, and 
what do you hear, if not the most awful 
profanation of the name of the great God, 
even from the lips of lisping childhood 
and hoary age? And what do you see, 
if not the most mournful desecration of 
that day of rest which the King of the uni- 
verse claims for his own; which the God 
of life has given for the physica!, intellect. 
ual, and moral benefit of man; and with. 
out which, no bounds can be set to the 
grossest ignorance and the grossest crimes? 
Who can tell the amount of wickedness 
which would be found in the various re- 
lations of human life, if the strong bonds 
of social organization were not inwoven 
with the uttered truths of God, and watch. 
ed over and fortified by his ministers? 
Where would be the subordination of 
subjects to rulers, and of children to their 
parents? And what would become of 
those ties of affection and delicacy, which 
now bind so many thousand hearts, and 
which keep Christian lands from present- 
ing the most dreadful scenes of anarchy 
and confusion, contention and hatred? 
How many terrible convulsions has the 
warning voice of the pulpit suppressed or 
restrained? Men would be well nigh 
fiends without it. Spectacles of horror 
would be spread around them. Their 
hand would be against every man, and 
every man’s hand against them. The 
sword would be bathed in blood, and 
their history written in mourning, lament- 
ation and wo. And has the pulpit check- 
ed no licentiousness, imposed no restric- 
tion upon dissoluteness and profligacy of 
manners, prevented no libertinism, and 
kept no unhappy female, and no reckless 
man from going down to the chambers of 
death? Has ij set no bounds to idleness 
and prodigality, to iniquity, dishonesty, 
and fraud, to plunder and pillage? Has 
it not done more to keep men from this 
whole class of crimes, than all the cir- 
cumspection and vigilance of the civil 
law, and the strong arm of physical pow- 
er? Has it made no liar tremble, no 
slanderer silent, no revengeful man peace- 
able, no deceiver ashamed, no compact 
sacred, no oath binding, no tibunal of 
justice more pure? Has it done nothing 
to repress that unhallowed spirit of covet- 
ousness, which would gratify its insatia- 
ble cravings by wrong-doing; which 
would corrupt magistrates and legislators, 
and enrich itself by trading in the souls 
of men? Has antides never cowered 
before it?) And has it effected no dimi- 


nution in the struggles and contests, the 
sufferings and sorrows of mankind?"— 
pp- 11-14. 

We might quote an equally ad- 
mirable passage on the positive in- 
fluence of the pulpit from the same, 
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or one on its history from the second 
chapter -—-or from the fifth, a high- 
ly eloquent and affecting description 
of the emotions with which the pul- 
pit will 
on the one hand by 
on the other by the lost:—or the 
whole of the sixth, showing 


be remembered in eternity, 


he saved, and 
with 
great clearness and power, how the 
pulpit is forever in conflict with er- 
ror, and ignorance, and the indiffer- 
hostility of the human 
mind ; or from the seventh, some 
striking thoughts on the power of 
the living voice; or again, the 
whole of the tenth and eleventh, on 
the importance of having a single 
eye to the great work of preaching, 


ence, and 


and on ministerial diligence. 

In the eleventh chapter, we are 
glad to hear Dr. Spring say, “ of all 
the labors of a minister, THE MOST 
IMPORTANT IS PREPARATION FOR THE 
putrit. The pulpit is his great 
sphere of action; the work of the 
pulpit is THE great work to which 





God him ;?’—and 


again, in the twelfth chapter, “ the 


has appointed 


GREAT object of every minister of 


the gospel ought to be, to give the 
SERVICES OF THE PULPIT the preém- 
inence over every other department 
of ministerial labor.” This is a 
most important truth, and we are 
glad to see it so decidedly and 
strongly stated from such a source. 
For it is too much a fashion of the 
limes, with some at least, compara- 
tively to undervalue preaching, and 
to give it, and preparation for it, but 
asecondary, at least nof a para- 
mount place. ‘They would have a 
minister on school committees, at 
public celebrations, in prayer meet- 
ings, always in the Sabbath school, 
and especially and constantly occu- 
pied with “ visiting.” Their counsel 
would be “visit all the week, and 
‘extemporize’ on the Sabbath ; and 
very few will know the difference, 
and the people will like it all the 
better.” Ruinous, fatal counsel to 
the minister unwise enough to fol- 
low it! The sad result would be, 
Vor. VI. 64 
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that he would 


soon preach his 
church empty, and have no congre- 
cation left to visit :—for few persons 


are SO ost ) 


common 
r Si 


sense, as 
ong to waste the ibbaths in try- 
o sermons in which 
is nothing to which to listen, 
and to which no effort at attention, 
however honestly made, can enable 


them to attend. 


to listen t 


there 


The surest way to 
run down and run out a congrega- 
tion, is to neglect thorough prepara- 
tion for the pulpit :—the surest way 
to build one up in numbers, as well 
as in knowledge and grace, is to 
bring ** beaten oil—beaten oil to the 
sanctuary.”—‘* No one,” remarks 
Dr. Johnson, * ever did a thing well, 
to which he did not give the whole 
bent of his mind ;” and the late Dr. 
Mason is reported to have said to 
his people, “ If | had visited you 
half as much as you were kind 
enough to wish me to, or unreason- 
expect me to, I 
should long ago have been dismiss- 


able enough to 
ed for stupidity in preaching.” 

Let us not be misunderstood in 
We are the last to 
visiting in its 
We believe that everything 


] 
these remarks 


undervalue pastoral 


place. 
should give way for the pastor’s 
visits to the poor and distressed, to 
the sick, the afflicted and the dying. 
Such visits, if made as they should 
be, are but preaching in the most 
favorable circumstances possible ;— 
for “* when the world is covered with 
gloom, and nothing remains but the 
remembrance of departed joys,” 
or when the individual is just en- 
tering the passway of death, every 
word, whether of counsel or prayer, 
comes with the weight of eternity 
to the soul. But as to general and 
promiscuous “ visiting,” two impor- 
tant ends are to be sought by it, 
either the suggestion of some topic 
or source of useful moral instruc- 
tion, or the creation or confirmation 
of a mutual personal interest be- 
tween pastor and people. Without 
one or both of these objects, the 
visits of a pastor, like too many of 
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the visits of fashionable life, will be 
idle, insipid, and useless ceremo- 
nies. And for the attainment of 
either of them, a single wisely 
chosen sentence, or one truly feel- 
ing word, is better than whole hours 
of formal staying, or heartless con- 
versation, in which the faithful min- 
ister has no time to waste. Hear- 
ers should learn to remember, and 
the minister should never forget, 
that ordinary pastoral intercourse |s 
but a subordinate department of the 
sacred office. His great object, the 
burden of his commission, 
preach Christ and him crucified: 


is, to 


and there is no hope of successfully 
preaching without studying Christ; 
for if we do not study whut we 
teach, we shall teach what we do 
not know. The first great object 
of the preacher should be, to see 
that it is not Ais fault if the sanctu- 
ary is not filled on the Sabbath; 
and of this, he can never be sure, 
unless his preaching be such as to 
interest, feed, instruct, edify his 
hearers. ‘*We know,” says one 
who was a hearer of the late Dr. 
Chalmers, “* how great a privilege 
it is to have to look forward to the 
ministrations of the Sabbath, not as 
wearinesses, which, simply as a 
matter of duty, were to be endured, 
but as exquisite feasts, spiritual and 
intellectual, which were to be great- 
ly relished and enjoyed. And when 
hearing it sometimes regretted, with 
reference to at least one remarka- 
ble man,” (Dr. C.) ** that he did not 
visit his flock quite so often as was 
desirable, (many of the complain- 
ants’ sole idea of a ministerial visit, 
being, simply, that it was a long ex- 
ordium of agreeable gossip, with a 
short tail piece of prayer stuck to 
its latter end,) we have strongly felt 
how immensely betier it was that 
the assembled congregation should 
enjoy, each year, fifty-two Sabbaths 
of their minister at his best, than 
that the tone of his pulpit services 
should be lowered, in order that 
each individual among them might 
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enjoy a yearly half hour of him 
apart. We fully recognize the im. 
portance, in its own subordinate 
place, of ministerial visitation, es. 
pecially when conducted as it ought 
to be. But the church must not be 
sacrificed to the ungrounded idea, 
that it occupies a level as high or 
even nearly as high as the preach. 
ing of the word.” 

The fifteenth chapter, is tender 
and touching, suggesting to the min- 
many 
deepest solemnity and weight. We 


ister considerations of the 
quote but a single passage, setting 
forth in striking and spirited Jan. 
guage, a truth of equal interest to 
all. Speaking of obedience to 
God’s commandments as the sum 
and substance of religion, Dr. §. 


says: 


*“*(! itis a great matter, in heart and 
life, to abstain from those things which 
God has forbidden, and to do those that 
he has required. It alters not the im- 
portance of this remark, that such a right- 
eousness is nota sinner’s justification. It 
is all his relreion. Impulses of fancy, 
animal emotions, vague and dreamy sen- 
themselves 
with the intellectual temperaments and 
habits of good men, and give 


timentalism may imnweave 
their piety 
its lights and shadows; but they form no 
part of their piety. That fervor which 
glows only to obey, and those impulses 
which impel to do and to suffer the will 
of God, are alone worthy of confidence 
Men are dead in tre spasses and sins, be- 
cause they never obey God ;—devils are 
devils, because they live in disobedience. 
And Christian men and ministers are 
Christians, just in the measure in which 
they are obedient. Faith is as obedient, 
as it is confiding; love as dutiful, as itis 
affectionate ; humility as submissive, as 
it is lowly ; penitence as much afraid of 
sinning, as It sorrows for sin; joy as quick 
to do the will of God, hearkening to the 
voice of his word, as it is enrapturing 
and transporting; and zeal as warm and 
steadfast in giving battle to all that is 
wrong, as it is when it burns with its 
boldest and most active spirituality. It 
is a dry doctrine, a dead orthodoxy, and 
no more resembles true piety than a mar- 
ble statue does a living man, that does 
not express itself in obedience. There is 
amazing force in that remonstrance of 
Samuel to Saul, ‘ To obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of 
rams.’ Afflictive fastings and fervent 
prayers, devout contemplation, eloquent 
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sermons, fitting religious conversation, 
and commended sanctity, are sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal, compared 
obedience to the will of 


do we 


with cheerful 
God. Nor in saying these things, 
forget, that the Lord looketh on the heart, 
The 
religion that is all internal, and the reli- 
gion that is all external are upon the same 
footing; both are bad: the 
emotion, and alternate rapture and grief, 
and empty imagination ; the 
form of godliness without its 
What is piety, but that state of mind and 
moral feeling which regards God as God ; 
God ; 


} 
iim as 


and requires a spiritual religion 


former all 


latter, the 
power 


loves him as obeys him as God 
and honors Lawgiver and Re- 
deemer? What is piety, but the love of 
the creature, so re sponding to the love of 
the Creator, that in defiance of every op- 


posing claim, whether of corruption with- 


, 


morthe world without, and in Oppost- 
makes the 
Redeeming Savior its Lord, and perfects 
fear? What is 


istounding 


tion to every other master, it 


holiness in his love and 
piety, but that great 


“principle, which, while it is the main 
spring of action in the heart, has the 
vigor and elficacy to make itself felt in 
every artery, and vein, and 
delicate nerve Strong 


spiritual exercises, 


and muse le, 


of the moral man? 
under the powerful 
impression of scriptural truth, ire char- 
acteristic of a healthful 


feeling, only when they are sufticiently 


state of moral 


strong to make us love and perform the 


willof our Father which is tn heaven. 
This is the piety which the pulpit solicits 
in order to give it power. 


In the sixteenth chapter, in con- 
nection with other striking thoughts 


on the example of ministers, Dr. S. 
says: 


“It is too much to ¢ xpect that the min- 
isters of Christ should be pertect 
*** We are not apologists for human 
imperfection ; vet pity the man, 
who, in this fallen world, expects to find 
everything iu his minister to gratify either 
his prety or his pride He can have little 
knowledge of himself, and little of that 
charity which hopeth all things and cov- 
ereth a multitude of sins, who can not ap- 
preciate true because it has 
blemishes. It 


men. 


we do 


excellence 
were a rare combination 
to find any one man possessing all the 
personal qualifications to be desired in 
those who minister at the altar The 
beau ideal may be a very agreeable picture 
tothe imagination, but it will never be 
realized. It was, indeed, once realized: 
but it was too unearthly for this low 
world, too pure for men to look 
They defiled it yea, they spit upon it, 
and smote it with their hands, and ex- 
claimed, * Let him be crucified!” "’—p. 294. 


upon 
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And again; 

‘] am acquainted with men who are 
in the habit of sitting in severe judgment 
upon the character of ministers ; but they 


are suspicious men, rash men, and men 


whose word would be taken with some 
grains of allowance in a court of jus- 
tice! —p. 905, 

And still again; 

“There are not wanting those who 


impugn the character of the Christian 
ministry, because they do not carry the 
solemnity of the pulpit into all the scenes 
life. Many, 


scenes of social life where the solemnity 


of 80 ial inde ed, are the 
of the pulpit is called for; nor in any 
of them, are the dignity and proprieties 
of ministerial character unfitting. But 
e transform- 
ed into the Sabbath, and the busy scenes 
of the world into the formal 
the sanctuary, as the emotions of the pul- 
pit pervade the uniform intercourse of a 
minister, either with the people of God, 
or the of the world. Levity and 
worldliness are sufficiently out of plac e 
in him who is an ambassador of God to 
men: but affected solemnity is 


as weli might secular time b 


services of 


men 


, 
guiity 


worse, Ministers there are, who are so 
solemn, that you never see a smile ora 
pleasant expression on their countenan- 


The re 


Were an angel from 


ces They are absolutely fearful 
is no pir ty in this. 
heaven to dwell with men, his spirit and 
example would be a perpetu il rebuke to 


such ministers. Christianity, though of 
divine origin, is not the religion of an- 
gels: it is engrafted on human nature. 


The whole arrangement is adapted to 
what is human; and while its great ob- 
ject is to purify and elevate, it is no part 
of its design to terrify. It is not a sort of 
yersonified apathy ; nor Is it some ghast- 
f messenger that lives only among the 
tombs It men, as the 
messenger of heaven's tenderest mercy; 
and though wherever it rebukes 
iniquity, its footsteps are radiant with 
light and love. It multiplies the joys of 
men, and only admonishes them that they 
may not be sinful joys." —p. 300. 


moves among 


it goes, 


The chapter on the responsibility 
of ministers, abounds in thrilling 
considerations to every ambassador 
of Christ. 
of the supply for the ministry are 
full of valuable suggestions to the 
ministry and the churches. We 
agree with Dr. Spring, that “ it were 
a calamity greatly to be deplored, 
that we should act on the principle, 
that poverty and low birth are es- 
sential qualifications for the Chris- 


The two on the sources 








rs 
ri 
Zs 
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tian ministry ; and that a well-bred 
man is disqualified from becoming a 
minister of the gospel because he is 
well-bred, and the son of a rich man 
disqual i fic d beeause he 1s rich. 
But we have never vel seen evi- 


dence that “such is the strong ten- 


dency of the public mind,” or “ that 
the church of God and the minis- 
try themselves scarcely think of 
looking for men to serve the Lord 
Jesus in his sanctuary, save to the 
poor.’ Our strong impression, 1s 
that there has been the disposition 
to seek out and welcome, alike, 
those of both classes to the sacred 
office, and if more of one than of 
the other class have actually been 
brought forward to it, it was be- 
cause all that could be gathered 
from both, were still not enough to 
meet the exigencies of the church 
and the world. 

Several other topics are suggested 
for remark in these and the subse- 
quent chapters ; and we would glad- 
ly quote what is said, in the nine- 
teenth chapter, as to the social 
standing of the apostles and primi- 
tive preachers; as to the different 
professions ; as to education socie- 
ties, &c. 


exceeded our intended limits, we 


But as we have already 


pass to the topic of the twentieth 
chapter, ** the fitting education for 


The sugg 
present some thoughts that are new, 
some that are valuable, and some 
that are debatable. The whole 
chapter has already been discussed 


the Christian ministry.” 
restions on this subject, 


with some earnestness, and we 
think with rather more sensitiveness 


than was called for, by a writer of 


high ability in one of the religious 
quarterlies of the day.* This wri- 
ter understands Dr. Spring to * avow 
his preference for the private meth- 
od of theological education, by pas- 
tors, to the pudlic or academical 
method, now almost universally 
adopted in this country.” We do 


* Biblical Repertory, July, 1848. 
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not so understand him. He does, in. 
deed, suggest some advantages of 
the old course, that he thinks might, 
and ought to be added to those of the 
new ; and as far as such advantages 
can be shown, all, we think. will 
agree with him. But so far from 
expressing any such ** preference” 
for the old system, as would exclude 
the new, he says of the transition 
from the former to the latter: “It 
is quite obvious that something has 
been lost by the change : and it is 
equally obvious that something has 
been gained. If I were called upon 
to strike the balance, | frankly con- 
fess I should be not a little embar. 
rassed.”” Is this the expression ofa 
preference? Again, Dr. 8., after 
presenting the thoughts which have 
passed through his mind on the sub- 
ject, remarks: ‘These and other 
considerations would lead to the con- 
clusion, that our theological semi- 
naries must be sustained ;”’ nor does 
he any where say, when setting 
forth his views on the opposite side 
of the question, ‘* these and other 
considerations would lead to the 
conclusion, that these seminaries 
must be abolished.’ He does, in- 
deed, query whether the “ evils in- 
cidental to this” (the public) ** SYS- 
tem of instruction may not be rem- 
edied ;” and whether it is not “ pos- 
sible to give our theological institu- 
tions such a direction, that they shall 
be better than they are, and more 
certainly accomplish the benevolent 
designs of those who founded them ?” 
But this is a very different thing, 
from proposing to abolish them—as 
much so, as the request to the watch- 
maker to clean or repair the watch, 
is, from requesting him to destroy 
it. Still further, Dr. S., suggesting 
that public seminaries have dangers, 
(which his reviewer not only does 
not question, but justly intimates 
they have, even more than he has 
maintained,) goes on to show, how 
these dangers may be obviated, say- 
ing, among other things, “it must 
be by a watchful eye over the 
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young men who are there pursuing 
their theological 
this again, the language of one who 
Is Oppose d to theological seminaries, 
or would destroy them? If Dr. S. 
were upposed, the chapter before us 


education.” Is 


would have presented a very difler- 
from the one 


he has chosen. As it now 


ent train of remark 
stands, 


, Is the lan- 


guage of a friend, advocating im- 


the whole burden of 


provement and the removal o} evils ; 
not that of an enemy desiring extir- 
pation. If Dr. S. were the latter, 
he has the sense to have made the 
entire staple of his twentieth chap- 
ter different from and 
ine honesty and courage, we trust, 


what it is, 


openly to speak his opinion. 
But, says the reviewer, * his ar- 
gument 


is reducible three 


f to these 
propositions: that the ministry has 
sensibly degenerated ; that this de- 
terioration has in part arisen from 
and that 


influence of 


the theological seminaries ; 
this deteriorating sem- 
inaries, Is OWing, in great measure, 
to the practice of making men pro- 
fessors who have had no pastoral 
experience. Our readers need not 
be told that this is a most serious 
matter. * * Ifthe doctrine of this 


chapter is true, and if the 


' } 
sion which it is adapted and des on- 


impres- 


ed to prod ice, should become gen- 
eral, then not only must those of our 
professors who have not been pas- 


‘ 


tors be dismissed from office, * * * 
but all theological seminaries should 
at once be suppressed, &c.”’ 

Except as tothe question whether 
Dr. S. is a Sri nd or an enemy to 
theological seminaries, we do not 
propose holding the balance between 
him and his reviewer, but rather to 
whut 


State yrrect 


views on some of the topics alluded 


appear to us Cc 


lo in the quotation just made. 
We do not then, that 
“the ministry has sensibly degener- 


belie ve, 


ated; thatthe * pulpit is less pow- 
erful than it was in the days of our 
fathers.” Come the acknowledg- 


ment or assertion from what quarter 
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it may, we can not but regard it as 
an unfounded from 
far too few facts to sustain it, or as 


ceneralization 


the unreflecting or mistaken impres- 
sion of the spirit that is forever and 
in all things dreaming * the former 
days were better than these.” If 
“THE pulpit” and ‘* THE ministry” 
mean any thing, they must mean 
not here and there an isolated pulpit, 
or a solitary minister, but pulpits 
and ministers in general. And man- 
kind being the same, it seems absurd 
to admit, that *“* the means of more 
mature study, and the excifements to 


more mature study have been con- 


stantly cre asing,” and yet to ar- 
‘ improvement” 
has not been made, * but a real de- 
It would 
be a marvel, indeed, if while every 


not only that 


gue, 
ciine has been voing on.” 


other profession and calling had, as 
a whole, been advancing, the minis- 
try had been going backward! So 
far from this being the case, every 
reliable indication shows the very 
reverse to be true. 


The great in- 


crease of all evangelical denomina- 
tions, the multiplication of churches 


aud church members, and the com- 


paratively elevated character of 


i@ contributions 


those members, t 
for benevolent purposes, the decline 
of intelligent infidelity, the spread 
of temperance, the amount of min- 
isterial labors ; 


the number and zeal, 


and exertions of our domestic and 
foreign missionaries ; the spread of 
the missionary spirit, and the vastly 
increased general influence of reli- 
cion and religious considerations in 
the community ; all these are indi- 
that the 


ministry has not degenerated, but 


cations—demonstrations, 


vastly improved. 

The “ac omplished author,” quo- 
ted by Dr. Spring, 
to Dickinson, Edwards, 
Burr, the Tennents, Blair, Davies and 
Finley, and in another to Strain, 
Duffield, Witherspoon, McWhorter, 
Waddell, Wilson, Rodgersand Hoge. 
But with two or three exceptions in 
the first class, and we had almost 


points us in one 
generation, 
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said none in the second, we believe 
that men of the present century 
(many of them living) might be 
mentioned, who are their equals. 
And so far as any one of all the 
number was above the level of the 
present age, he was still more above 


the level of his own. One or two 


mountain peaks are no criterion of 


the general elevation of the conti- 
nent from which they may happen 
to rise. We were nota little amus- 
ed, in a recent conversation on this 
subject, with a discerning and high- 
ly intelligent minister, to find, that 
for his great men in the sacred pro- 
fession, he came down to astill later 
date, than that of the second class 
And we have but lit- 
tle doubt, that the coming age, will 


given above. 


refer to men like Mason, Cornelius, 
Richards, Buckminster, Larned, Be- 
dell, Griffin, Breckenridge, and Net- 
tleton, (to say nothing of some scores 
of those now living,) as proof of the 
peculiarly high character of the 


American pulpit in the first half of 


And who 
can say that half a century hence, 
some prominent writer may not be 
found asserting that ‘the pulpit is 


the nineteenth century. 


degenerating,” and by way of proof, 
parading such names as Alexander, 
Mason, Park, 


Stone, Spring, Taylor, Tyng, Way- 


Barnes, Beecher, 
land, and possibly even Finney ! 
The truth is, that greatness is very 
much a matter of distance ;—no 
man looks for it in his own village, 
or town, or neighborhood; and no 
age, but in some one preceding. 
The distance not only “lends en- 
chantment,” but covers defects. 
There is almost always fog enough 
over the past for the ob) cts that are 
seen at all in it to /oom up, far high- 
er than their real level. 
again, is often mistaken for great- 
| 


Position, 
ness—the place being looked to as 
the gauge of the individual filling it, 
as the outer clothing of the man may 
be (dy courlesy ) suppose d to be 
some indication of the form and 
amount of bones and muscles with- 


in. So too, the associations and es. 
timates of early life, are very aptto 
be retained and carried on to later 
days. We have known a marble. 
playing urchin, nudging his associ- 
ate, as two recently licensed theo. 
logical students passed by, and some. 
what peremptorily intimating, that 
he *“* had better get out of the way” 
of those rather reneradle gentlemen! 
And if all the parties lived to grow 
up, it is more than likely that the 
former would look upon the latter 
as among the great men of the age! 
Goldsmith’s village schoolmaster 
was, doubtless, ére great man to all 
his pupils down to their latest days, 

We might give still other reasons 
of this too common tendency, in ev- 
ery age and department of life, to 
undervalue the present in compari- 
Jut enough has 
been said to be a basis for the sug- 


son with the past. 


gestion that the world has not con- 
stantly been degenerating—that it is 
not ainong the impossibilities of the 
future, that the present age may yet 
be pointed to, in the department of 
the ministry, as in all things else, as 
equal, if not superior to any that has 
We will but add by 
way of offset to the opinion we are 
controverting, that judging by the 
estimate that fathers, mothers and 
nurses of every generation (not ex- 


gone before it. 


cepting the present) form of the 
children, the world must always 
have been and still be rapidly ane 
wonderfully improving ! 

Sut if it were the fact, that the 
ministry is an exception to all other 
professions and callings, which we 
do not admit,—if while they have 
been steadily improving, it has been 


deteriorating, which we do not be- 


lieve; still it does not follow that 
the deterioration is owing to theo- 
logical seminaries; nor do we un 
derstand Dr. Spring to say that itis. 
He does, indeed, dwell on points, 10 
which he thinks seminaries might 
be improved, and he also urges that 
young men, after the completion of 
their seminary course, should spend 
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three or six months with some set- 
tled pastor; but it no more follows 
that he supposes his assumed degen- 
eracy of the ministry is to be traced 
entirely to the defects of those insti- 
tutions, than entirely to non-compli- 
ance with this 
ment. The suggestion of 
two causes of the 
a given profession, is not to be ta- 
ken as the that 
the sole causes, unless all others are 
explicitly denied. And not 
does Dr. Spring not 
causes, but he admits in behalf of 
his entire presbytery 

self, that they nota 
few young men from seminaries to 
preach the gospel, whom, but for 
their having spent three 


these 


proposed arrange- 
one or 
suppose d state of 
assertion they are 
only 
deny other 
is well as him- 


have licensed 


years at 
institutions, and but for the 
recommendation of their professors, 
they would have refused to license ; 
‘ which either shows 
the high confidence that he 
co-presbyters have in the seminaries 
and their professors, or admits 
the mortifying and disgraceful fact, 
that a presbytery so respectable as 
the one alluded to, has been afraid 
to act up to its convic 
ing the 


—a statement, 


and his 


else 


in refus- 


ions, 
licenses in question. No 
inderstand Dr. 


to confess the 


one, probably, would 
S. as intending gross 
unfaithfulness and dereliction of du- 
ty implied in 
and if not, then there is the 
sion of an estimate of theological 
seminaries, so high, as to render ut- 
terly absurd the idea thatthe d 
eracy of the ministry ts entirel 


this last alternative ; 


admis- 


egen- 
Vv OW- 
ing to these institutions. 


ltis true Dr. Spring says, ‘ Let 
the teachers of those who are being 


educated for the min istry, be men of 
no inconsiderable in the 
pastoral office ;’ and that he presses 
this thought with all the earnestness 
of one who has pondered a point ull 
both his judgment and feelings are 
deeply enlisted in its favor. But he 
urges this, not as the universal and 
exclusive, but only as the general 
tule, which he thinks ‘* ought rarely, 


experience 
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And 


“the safety and ex- 


if ever, to be dispensed with.” 
again, he says, 


cellence of the seminaries of the 
Presbyterian church, is found, thus 
far, in this combined influence. 


‘Like the original apostolic college, 
so wisely est tabl ished by the 
age with youth, 
with 


Savior, 
past oral e X pe ri lence, 
learning, &c.,” 
‘have, under God, made our sem- 
inaries what they are. 
Now all this 


us definite 


scholastic 
a 


scems to 
it is the 
It is not 


language 
and 
key to the whole chapter. 


and clear; 
the language of one asserting that 
the degeneracy of the ministry is 
owing to the ological seminaries, and 
that ¢? d influence 
comes from the ice of making 
have had ho 


egenerating 
pract 
men who 


professors 
pastoral experience : for it not only 
admits exceptions to the proposed 
semina- 
Presbyterian church as 


ed; and 


rule, but 
ries of the 


it commends the 


“thus far” conduct ‘thus 


far’ they have had some professors 


who have, and others who have not 
been pastors. And then, again, as 
if to avoid all possible misapprehen- 


sion, it speaks of a ** combined in- 
with youth”—not 
person— 
and * past toral e xperience, W vith scho- 


fluence,” ‘tage 


both surely in the same 


lastic learning’’—the paralle 


} lism re- 
| 


quiring the sense, t 
may be the attribute of 
one prote ssor, and 


at the * yee 
experience” 
the ** scholastic 
learning” of another. The whole 
argument seems tous that of a man 
contemplating two entirely different 
and ** scho- 
two entirely different kinds 
of seminaries, the professors in one 
of which |, as the general rule, 
be men of pastoral experience, and 
in the mere literary men, 
strangers to the pastoral office, and 
of course to the varied and valuable 
experience arising from it. And of 
the two he decidedly pre- 
former—-of the two kinds of 
seminaries, that in which the pas- 
toral professorships and influence 
shall predominate. Itis nota course 


systems, the * pastoral” 


ss 
‘ tig - 
MaS1IC 





, sha 


other, 


sysiems, 
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of special or indirect pleading against 
any existing professors, h« ynored and 
beloved by all who know them, and 
who will ever be remembered with 
the warmest interest and affection 
by all who have enjoyed their in- 
structions: buta decided and st rong 
advocacy of the position, that, other 
things being equal, the professor- 
ships in our theological seminaries 
should, as the general rule, be filled 
with those who have had some expe- 
rience in the pastoral work. And 
in this ground, we believe Dr. Spring 
will be universally sustained, even 
by those professors who have not 
been pastors ; for it is hardly con- 
ceivable that they, or any one could 
regard the experience of a pastor, a 
disadvantage to a professor of any 
department whatever. Every one 
must feel, that on/y a pastor is qual- 
ified to profess and teach pastoral 
theology ; that the experience of a 
pastor has the most ag a bear- 
ings on sermonizing, and didactic 
theology ; and that even inthe more 
** scholastic” departments of church 
history and the sacred classics, the 
practical and experimental aspects 
of a doctrine, may have much to 
do with interpretation, and acquaint- 
ance with the church now, with the 
construction to be put on her past 
phases, and her modes of thought 
and action in the future. Other 
qualifications may be such as to sus- 
tain, and more than sustain the 
choice of an individual professor, 
who has never been a pastor; but, 
other things being equal, the fact 
that a man has successfully dis- 
charged the duties of the pastoral 
office is sufficient to turn the scale. 
We hope Dr. Spring may be mista- 
ken—entirely mistaken in saying: 
“the fact may no longer be dissem- 
bled, that the tendency, if not the 
design of our t theological seminaries 
themselves, is, to fill the most impor- 
tant chairs w vith purely literary men ; 

men who neither have, nor expect 
to have any relation to the pastoral 
office, men ordained not to the work 
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of the ministry, but to a professor. 
ship.” If he is not, it is high time 
for the churches and ministry to see 
to it, thata tendency so full of dan- 
ger is checked and destroyed, But 
can not but think he 
is, then if the chapter before us 
were modified as to some of its ex- 


if he is, as we 


pressions, we believe it would be 
received with almost universal ap- 
probation. 

The remaining chapters of the 
work, addressed not so much to 
as to ** those that hear 
them,” are full of important consid- 
erations to the churches, and their 
‘} 


*“* ministers,” 


individual members. 
cuniary support of ministers,” the 


ie ™ pe- 


consideration due to the ministry, 
and “prayer for ministers,” are 
topics inwoven with every interest of 
the church and of religion. Would 
that over the entrance of every sanc- 
tuary, and above every pulpit, could 
be inscribed in letters of gold: 
“* Let the thought sink deep into the 
heart of every church, THAT THEIR 
MINISTER WILL BE VERY MUCH SUCH 
A MINISTER AS THEIR PRAYERS MAY 
MAKE HIM;’—and again: ‘ Noth- 
ing gives a people so much interest 
in their minister, and interest of the 
best kind, as torpray for him. They 
love him more, and respect him more, 
and attend more cheerfully and prof- 
itably on his ministrations, the more 
they commend him to God in their 
prayers ;” and again: *“ Let the 
ministers of the gospel have an 
HABITUAL remembrance at the fam- 
ily altar.” 

The last chapter, on the “ 7 
sibility of hearing the gospel,” 
one that should be read and ponder 
ed by every one who attends, 
might attend the sanctus ury, or im- 
prove the Sabbath. It is full of 
weighty and affe cting considerations 
—pressing home to the conscience 
the fearful truth, that the gospel 
must be a savor of life, or a savor 
of death to all that hear it ; connect 
ing the pulpit with the richer salva- 
tion, or the deeper damnation of 
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every soul! Qh, that all could read, 
and be made by the Holy Spirit to 
feel it! Every Sabbath and sermon 
would then be improved, and the 
gospel be the wisdom and power of 
God to salvation, to many, who from 
now misimproving it, will but sink 
to death under an aggravated doom! 
The pulpit—every pulpit, will be 
remembered with joy or with re- 
morse and anguish, in the world of 
light or the abodes of despair ! 

We cordially welcome every ef- 
fort made by Dr. Spring, through 
the press, to serve his generation. 
We should rejoice if more of our 


CHRIST IN 

Trve religion consists in the love 
and service of the true God. By 
the angels who have not sinned, the 
true God may be approached di- 
rectly,. without the intervention of a 
Mediator. But it is not so with men. 
Our entire race have revolted from 
God, and become the objects of his 
just displeasure ; and we can have 
audience and acceptance with him, 
and come into a situation to receive 
his blessing, only on the ground of 
the Gospel. 

To us, therefore, the true religion 
is the religion of the Gospel. And 
as this is the only religion for man, 
80 it is the only source of virtue and 
happiness. Without the religion of 
the Gospel, founded in the blood of 
Christ and applied by the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, man, in no situ- 
ation, under no circumstances, nei- 
ther in this world nor in any other, 
can rise to his proper dignity and 
glory, and be truly and permanently 
happy. 

As much as this God has told us, 
often, in his word; and we should 
have reason to believe him, even if 
we had no other evidence. For 
does not God know? And would 
he knowingly deceive us, in a con- 

Vou. VI. 65 
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fathers in the ministry would imi- 
tate his laudable example in this re- 
spect. From their varied and rich 
experience they might leave many 
a lesson to do good, long after they 
have gone to their reward. And 
even if they tell us, that as a profes- 
sion we are degenerating, we will 
hear it with the meekness of humil- 
ity, though with the incredulity of 
unbelief, and still endeavor so to 
profit by their counsels of wisdom, 
that all beholders, as they see us, 
shall say, “* The spirit of Elijah 
potu rest upon Elisha!” 


HISTORY. 


cern of so much importance? In 
this instance, however, God has not 
shut up his people to his simple 
word; but in the entire history of 
the world, for almost six thousand 
years, has been illustrating before 
their eyes the sole sufficiency of 
Christ and his Gospel, as a ground 
of happiness for man. All history, 
indeed, whether ecclesiastical or 
civil, sacred or profane, is but a 
continued practical illustration of 
this great truth. 

To make the illustration the more 
perfect, so as to cut men off from 
every other dependence, and lead 
them to trust in Christ alone, God 
has been pleased to try—or rather 
to permit—a great variety of ex- 
periments,—and such experiments 
as, to sinful men, might seem the 
most hopeful,—just to show “them 
the worthlessness of such experi- 
ments, and convince them that, if 
they would be happy, they must 
come to Christ and receive the 
Gospel. 

One of the first of these experi- 
ments was that of a long probation. 
It might have been said, if the ex- 
periment had not been tried and 
failed, that nothing more was ne- 
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cessary, in order to the improve- 
ment and happiness of men, than 
that they should live a long time in 
the world. Only give them a suffi- 
cient probation, a long space for re- 
pentance, time enough in which to 
grow wise and good, and the great 
object of life will certainly be se- 
cured. They must, at length, be 
weary of sin, and weaned from it, 
and become universally holy and 
happy. But this pretence, however 
plausible it may have appeared once, 
ean not be offered now. ‘The ex- 
periment has been tried, and has 
signally failed. In the first ages of 
the world, God favored mankind 
with a long probation. He protract- 
ed their lives to the period of almost 
a thousand years. He gave them 
time enough, in all reason, in which 
to become happy here, and prepare 
for happiness hereafter. And what 
was the consequence of this long 
probation? Did men become uni- 
versally wise and good? Was the 
earth filled with holiness and happi- 
ness? Or has not the pen of in- 
spiration, which has recorded little 
else respecting those early times, 
faithfully recorded this; that “the 
wickedness of man was then great 
in the earth, and that every imagi- 
nation of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil, and that continually ?” 
“ The earth,” we are told, “ was 
corrupt before God ;” it ** was filled 
with violence ;” and nothing remain- 
ed but that, in awful judgment, it 
must be destroyed. The floods of 
the Almighty must be rolled over it, 
to purge it of its heaven-daring im- 
piety, and wash out the traces of its 
pollution. 

Another experiment of those ear- 
ly times was that of separating men 
one from another, and scattering 
them abroad on the face of the earth. 
Perhaps it was thought by some of 
the early descendants of Noah, (as 
it has been by some of his later de- 
scendanis,) that there was no inhe- 
rent corruption in men; that their 
wickedness was the result of bad in- 


fluences and example; and that if 
they were only separated, the virtu- 
ous from the vicious, the precious 
from the vile, a portion of them, at 
least, would escape contamination, 
and be able to preserve themselves 
pure. And so God was pleased to 
put this opinion to the test. He did 
early separate his wayward and re- 
bellious creatures. He confounded 
their language, and scattered them 
abroad on the face of the earth. 
Some settled in India, some in 
Egypt, some in Canaan, some in the 
wild regions of the north, and some 
in the Grecian isles; and from these 
primeval nurseries of men, the race 
rapidly diffused itself, till it is found 
in every corner of theearth. There 
is not a sea or ocean which restless 
man has: not traversed. There is 
not a continent or island, mountain 
or plain, which he has not visited, 
and where his habitations are not 
seen. Surely, if scattering man- 
kind was likely to reform them, they 
ought long ago to have been thot- 
oughly reformed. ‘They ought ere 
this to have become universally wise 
and good. What then have they 
become? What has been the re- 
sult of this general diffusion ? Where 
is the colony or tribe that has so el- 
evated itself, as to disprove its de- 
scent from a fallen father,—or as to 
contradict the asseveration of heav- 
en, that we are al! “ by nature chil- 
dren of wrath?”” The experiment 
has been a long one, and the issue 
of it is plain and unanswerable. 
Wherever on the face of the earth 
man is found, he is found corrupt 
Wherever he exists, he is naturally 
the same sordid, selfish being. To 
whatever quarter of the earth the 
eye of the Omniscient may be di- 
rected, he must say of men now, as 
he did in ancient times, “ They are 
all gone aside ; they are together be- 
come filthy ; there is none that doeth 
good, no not one.” They all alike 
need the Gospel ; need it now as much 
as ever ; and must be elevated, sanc- 
tified, and saved by it, or not at all. 
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A third experiment which God 
has permitted to be tried, is that of 
other and idolatrous religions. But 
for this experiment, it might have 
been said, that to shut men up toa 
single religion,—a single method of 
worshiping God and securing his 
favor, would be exclusive and illib- 
eral. The religious principle in 
man must be allowed to develope 
itself more freely. The invisible 
God is too spiritual, too intangible, 
to be made the object of universal 
worship. ‘The creatures of sense, 
we need something palpable to the 
senses. ‘The great lights of heav- 
en,—the sun, the moon, and stars,— 
images of curious workmanship, the 
symbols, the representatives of an 
indwelling divinity—let these be the 
objects of worship, at least to un- 
cultivated minds, and they will un- 
doubtedly be more devout, more re- 
ligious, and proportionally more 
happy. 

Thus reasoned the original advo- 
cates of idol worship; and thus 
might we have reasoned, had not 
the experiment been fairly tried. 
But it has been tried. It has been 
tried on a large scale, and for a 
long time. Men have worshiped 
the sun, moon, and stars. They 
have worshiped idols which their 
own hands have made. They have 
worshiped birds, beasts, and creep- 
ing things. But instead of becom- 
ing more religious and happy, they 
have been uniformly and dreadfully 
degraded by such worship. They 
have been depraved and corrupted 
under its influence. They have 
sunk down from one degree of de- 
basement to another, till they have 
lost, in great measure, the attributes 
of humanity, and become almost 
like the brutes themselves. We 
May not pretend to fathom all the 
designs of heaven, in permitting the 
long and terrible reign of idolatry 
ithe earth. But this, undoubted- 
ly, was among these designs; to 
Convince men, by actual experiment, 
as to the nature and tendency of all 
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such impious inventions, and the 
folly of trusting to them as a ground 
of peace. 

Still another experiment which 
has been tried, in the fruitless search 
after happiness, is that of learning, 
philosophy, and the arts. It might 
have been said, but for this experi- 
ment, that it is only necessary to 
our highest welfare to improve the 
understanding and the taste. Let 
the mind be cultivated and enlight- 
ened. Let its thoughts be elevated 
and enlarged. Let it be enriched 
with oriental wisdom, and liberali- 
zed and refined by literary pursuits. 
Let the secrets of nature be inves- 
tigated, and the arts be carried to 
the highest perfection. By such 
means, surely, the heart will be soft- 
ened, the character improved, and 
a foundation of virtue and happi- 
ness will be laid. Thus reasoned 
the votaries of mere learning thou- 
sands of years ago; and thus they 
reason now. And far be it from us 
to say that there is nothing plausible 
in such reasonings. ‘To inform and 
improve the understanding, to re- 
fine and cultivate the taste, to ad- 
vance in all useful knowledge, is 
certainly a dignified and praisewor- 
thy employment. But does it, of 
itself, and of necessity, improve 
the character? Does it raise the 
thoughts and the heart to God? 
Does it subdue the power and se- 
cure the pardon of sin, and thus 
open a fountain of holy, spiritual, 
and enduring enjoyment? The ex- 
periment has been often tried,— 
tried in different ages, and under 
various circumstances ; and we hes- 
itate not to say that it has always 
failed. Some of the most* learn- 
ed men in the ancient world were 
some of the basest men. And the 
times when the lamp of learning 
shone brightest in Greece and Rome, 
were times of the greatest corrup- 
tion and wickedness. In the days 
of AEschines and Demosthenes, the 
Grecian states had become so cor- 
rupt, that they were no longer 
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eapable of governing themselves. 
And long before learning was ad- 
vanced to its highest perfection at 
Rome, the stern virtues of the ear- 
lier Roman character, and with them 
the republic itself, had disappeared. 
The most elegant literature, and the 
most atrocious wickedness, flourish- 
ed at Rome together. 

Such was the experience of the 
ancient world; and that of the mod- 
ern European world has been the 
same. Else, why has France beeh 
proverbially denominated, ‘ the lafd 
of science and of sin?” And diy 
has plodding, delving, literary Ger- 
many produced such hordes of infi- 
dels? ‘The truth is, mere intellec- 
tual culture, however important on 
other accounts, has no necessary 
tendency to improve the heart. So 
far from this, it rather enables its 
possessor to sin with a more ruinous 
influence, and a bolder hand. And 
all this has been illustrated by a 
thousand experiments, under differ- 
ent forms, and at different periods 
of the world. 

A fifth experiment which God has 
permitted to be tried, in the search 
after happiness, is that of civil gov- 
ernment,—different forms of gov- 
ernment,—governments great, and 
rich, and powerful. Civil govern- 
ment is an institution of God, in- 
tended for our well being in the 
present life. It was never designed 
to be an ultimate source of happi- 
ness, either to rulers or ruled; and 
yet men, in their folly, have been 
led thus to regard it. And so God 
has permitted them to try the ex- 
periment. It has been tried under 
a variety of forms; under every 
form, mdeed, which human ingenu- 
ity can invent. There has been the 
patriarchal form of government, and 
the monarchical. There have been 
aristocracies and democracies, oli- 
garchies and republics. ‘There have 
been governments absolute and lim- 
ited, pure and mixed. Nations great 
and powerful have risen up, one af- 
ter another, and spread themselves 


over the face of the earth,—the 
Babylonian, the Persian, the Gre. 
cian, the Roman; they have been 
splendid in affluence, and terrible 
in power, devouring, breaking in 
pieces, and stamping the residue 
with their feet. But have they pro. 
moted general happiness, or have 
they obstructed it? Have they 
given it, or taken it away? The 
experiment has been often tried; 
and the pen of history has recorded 
the result. In a great majority of 
cases, the governments of | this 
world have been despotic, arbitra. 
ry, tyrannical, oppressive; plun- 
dering what they ought to have pro- 
tected, and rendering life itself more 
a burden than a blessing. They 
have involved their subjects in cruel 
and almost perpetual wars, bathing 
the earth with blood, and filling it 
with the slain. 

It is mournful to look back on the 
experiment we are now considering, 
and see how an institution of God, 
which was intended for a blessing, 
has been perverted into a curse. 
Nor has the perversion been con- 
fined to any particular forms of gov- 
ernment. Free governments and 
despotic have been alike ambitious, 
grasping, and oppressive ; thus prov- 
ing, conclusively, that it is vain to 
look to governments alone to make 
man happy. 

Another experiment which God 
has permitted to be tried, is that of 
leaving men, without learning or arts, 
without any settled forms of reli 
gion and government, to live as itis 
called in the state of nature. Inf- 
dels and enthusiasts have long been 
crying down what they term the ar 
tificial modes of life, and crying up 
the state of nature. Only let civil 
government be abolished, and the 
right of property be taken away; 
let learning and the arts be forgot 
ten, and man be permitted to roam 
the common earth in his native lib- 
erty, subsisting by the chase, and on 
the spontaneous productions of the 


fields and woods; and then he will 
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be happy. Men in our own time, 
who reason in this way, do not con- 
sider how long, and how often, this 
same experiment has been tried. 
It was this state of nature, probably, 
which filled the antediluvian world 
with violence, and provoked the Al- 
mighty to come out in wrath against 
jt, and destroy it. It was the at- 
tempt to live after the same man- 
ner, which led to the earliest op- 
pressions after the deluge. Nimrod 
was “a mighty hunter,” subsisting 
by the chase, and living after the 
course of nature; and he seems to 
have been, for the time, the great 
oppressor and corrupter of the world. 
And from that age to the present, 
wherever we find man in what is 
called the state of nature, we inva- 
riably find him a cruel, ignorant 
savage. We find him but little bet- 
ter than a brute. Murderous wars, 
unbridled licentiousness, the immo- 
lation of human victims, slavery, 
cannibalism, exposures of all kinds, 
and in frequent instances death by 
starvation or suicide,—these are 
some of the continual, woful attend- 
ants of what is cried up to us as the 
state of nature. Let our modern 
advocates for such a state go and 
spend a few years with the savages 
in the interior of Africa, or in the 
fastnesses of New Zealand or New 
Holland, or in the deep recesses of 
our western woods, and the exper- 
iment, should they survive it, may 
perhaps cure them of their mania, 
and convince them that it is vain to 
look to the state of nature as a 
source of happiness. 

Still another experiment which 
God was pleased to try in ancient 
times, and which seemed to promise 
most of all, was that of withdrawing 
his own people from the rest of the 
world, and organizing them as a 
community by themselves. Possi- 
bly this experiment began to be tried 
before the flood; for we read, in 
that age, of “the sons of God,” as 
distinct from “ the daughters of 
men.” After the deluge, the ex- 
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periment was entered upon more 
effectually. When idolatry had be- 
gun to prevail extensively, and the 
knowledge of the true religion was 
likely to be lost, God called Abra- 
ham out of the land of his fathers, 
and brought him into Canaan, and 
instituted a church in his family, of 
which he was to be the visible head. 
He took this church into solemn 
covenant with himself; gave it new 
revelations, rites, and ordinances ; 
and separated its members from the 
world around, that they might be a 
holy people unto the Lord. ‘These 
transactions on the part of God 
were of solemn interest, and of the 
utmost importance to the world. 
Considered as a means of revealing 
the Savior to come, of keeping up 
a knowledge of him in the earth, 
and of drawing and binding sinful 
men to him, the only foundation of 
the sinner’s hope, too much impor- 
tance can not be attached to the 
church in the family of Abraham. 
But the members of this church 
came ere long to regard it, not asa 
means, but an end; notas a help to 
bring them upon the right founda- 
tion, and keep them there, but as it- 
self the foundation. They came to 
trust to it, and to the privileges con- 
nected with it, as a ground of hope. 
“ The temple of the Lord, the tem- 
ple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord, are these.”” And now it be- 
came necessary for God to show 
them, by actual experiment, that 
they were trusting to a broken reed. 
Their church gradually became cor- 
rupt. It became so corrupt, that af- 
ter repeated and long continued re- 
proofs and corrections, after reforms 
and relapses, revivings and backsli- 
dings; the patience of God was ex- 
hausted with it, and the great body 
of its members went into utter and 
irretrievable apostasy. ‘They were 
cut off and cast off for their unbe- 
lief; their holy city and temple 
were demolished; and all those 
things in which they vainly trusted 
and gloried were taken foreveraway, 
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All other experiments having 
been tried, and failed, the way was 
prepared, in the providence of God, 
for the grand source of light and 
hope to the world to be more fully 
exhibited. The true and only foun- 
dation, which had so long been typ- 
ified and promised, was now to be 
laid. The great Son of God made 
his appearance in our flesh; he 
dwelt here on the earth a course of 
years ; and having done and suffer- 
ed all that had been written of him, 
he laid down his life a ransom for 
sinners. By his sufferings and 
blood he made a full and sufficient 
atonement for men; he laid a firm 
foundation of hope ; and now all are 
invited to come and build upon it, 
and partake the provisions of his 
grace. ‘“ Ho, every one that thirst- 
eth, come ye to the waters.” ‘ The 
spirit and the bride say, come ; and 
let him that heareth say, come; and 
let him that is athirst, come; and 
whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely.” 

When the invitations were first 
sounded forth, and set home by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, great 
multitudes at once embraced them. 
They came and builded on the sure 
foundation, and found life and 
peace. The word of the Lord had 
free course and was glorified. The 
church of Christ was rapidly in- 
creased, and the gospel of salvation 
was soon published throughout the 
greater part of the then civilized 
world. 

When the corner stone of Zion 
had thus been laid, and men in such 
numbers had builded upon it, and 
found peace to their souls, it might 
have seemed that it could never be 
forsaken. ‘The experience of past 
ages had shown the vanity of every 
other foundation; present experi- 
ence was teaching the blessedness 
of this; and why should men any 
more stray away from the fountain 
of living waters, and hew out to 
themselves cisterns that could hold 
no water? Why should not all 


come together to the feet of Christ, 
and learn experimentally the bless. 
edness of those whose iniquities are 
forgiven, and whose sins are coy. 
ered ? 

Such may have been the reason- 
ings of the recent converts, in that 
primitive, prosperous age of the 
church. Such may have been the 
expectations at that period indulged, 
It might have seemed as though 
the wanderings of restlessjman 
were over, and as though,—the 
great source of light and hope being 
found,—it would be forsaken no 
more forever. 

But man’s inveterate opposition 
to Christ and his gospel had not 
yet been fully exhibited. He had 
not yet ceased to pursue happiness 
where it never could be found, and 
in the search for it, to try experi- 
ments, and seek out inventions. The 
vain experiments which have been 
permitted and tried since the coming 
of Christ, and (what is stranger than 
all) within the pale of his own 
church, remain to be considered. 

The first of these was that of 
multiplied rites and forms. The 
Christian rites, as instituted by our 
Savior and practiced by his apostles, 
are few, simple, and highly appro- 
priate. They significantly set forth 
some of the more important truths 
or facts of the gospel, and seal and 
bind upon those who receive them, 
the obligations of the covenant of 
grace. But the apostles had not 
been long dead, when a disposition 
began to show itself to increase the 
ritual of our religion, and render it 
more acceptable to-Jews and Pagans, 
by the addition of new ceremonies. 
And this course of things went stead- 
ily on, until both the nature and 
form of Christianity were entirely 
changed. Baptism soon came to 


be regarded as regeneration. It 
was that which cleansed the soul 
from sin. A rite of such momen- 
tous import must, of course, be pre- 
ceded by a long process of prepar- 
atory observances. It must be ad- 
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ministered only on the great festival 
eecasions, and under circumstances 
of profound secrecy and mystery. 
It must be followed, too, by a train 
of superstitious rites, such as the 
sign of the cross ; the anointing 
with holy oil; the white robe, as a 
symbol of imparted purity; the 
grown of garlands, in token of vic- 
tory ; and the administration of milk 
and honey, to show that the sub- 
ject of it had become spiritually a 
babe* 

At the same time, or a little later, 
the Lord’s Supper began to lose its 
commemorative character, and to 
be represented as a literal sacrifice 
of Christ. The elements, after con- 
secration, were believed io be chang- 
ed into his body and bloo/ ; of course, 
ihe administration of this ordinance 
became a scene of awful interest. 
The transmuted elements were rev- 
erently worshiped ; they were trust- 
ed to as Christ; and the deluded 
votary, when he had received them, 
verily believed that he had received 
the Lord Jesus. And not only were 
the primitive sacraments of the New 
Testament obscured and perverted 
by superstitious rites, but new sa- 
craments were invented, and new 
rites added, borrowed mostly from 
the Jewish and heathen temples, till, 
as we have said, both the nature and 
form of Christianity were changed, 
and the whole converted into anoth- 
er kind of religion, and another 
foundation of hope. The experi- 
ment of rites and forms was now 
complete, and the results of it were 
soon visible. It was found that the 
spirituality, the vitality of what was 
called the Christian religion was 
gone. It was no longer a pure foun- 
tain of living waters; an unfailing 
source of happiness to man. Its 
professors could no longer say with 
Paul: “ Being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The influence 
of the perverted system was rather 
to corrupt, than to purify ; rather to 
perplex and distress the anxious soul, 
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than to fill it with hght, and love, 
and joy. 

The next experiment of the church, 
in its departure from Christ, was that 
of strengthening its form of govern- 
ment. ‘The original form of church 
government was confessedly of a 
free, republican character. In the 
language of Waddington, an Epis- 
copalian, “* Every church,” in the 
apostolic age, ‘‘ was essentially in- 
dependent of every other. The 
churches, thus constituted, formed 
a sort of federative body of inde- 
pendent religious communities, dis- 
persed through the greater part of 
the Roman empire, in continual 
communication and in constant har- 
mony with each other.”” Such was 
the form of church government, 
which the apostles, under the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Ghost, bequeath- 
ed to the churches. And this form 
of government was continued to 
them, during the period of their ear- 
liest and greatest prosperity. But 
as the life of religion began to de- 
cline, and a spirit of ambition and 
worldliness came to be exhibited, 
more especially in the higher ranks 
of the clergy, a desire was felt that 
the governinent of the church should 
be modified and strengthened, so as 
to place more power in the hands of 
its officers. And now there began 
to be a marked distinction between 
the bishop and the presbyter. And 
above the bishops, there soon came 
to be archbishops, metropolitans, ex- 
archs, and patriarchs. And above 
them all towered, at length, the Pope 
of Rome. A great variety of infe- 
rior officers were also created, of 
which we hear nothing in the Scrip- 
tures, and for which there was no 
necessity, except in the pride of 
their superiors. Meanwhile, the in- 
dividual churches were merged in 
great confederated communities, and 
their rights, liberties, and independ- 
ence were swallowed up. This 
course of things went on, till more 
than half the churches in Christen- 
dom were united in one stupendous 
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hierarchy, over which presided, or 
rather reigned, the proud Bishop of 
Rome. 

And what was the result of this 
grand experiment? Were the cler- 
gy more learned, holy, spiritual, 
faithful, as they rose in power? 
And were the churches better in- 
structed, and better governed ? 
Were they cuickened and edified, 
and “walking in the fear of the 
Lord, and in the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost,” were their numbers 
multiplied ? No, but the very oppo- 
site of all this was the result. ‘The 
clergy became worldly, aspiring, 
domineering, contentious. ‘Their 
principal study was, not who should 
be the most eminent in wisdom, in 
grace, and in spiritual gifts, but who 
should be the greatest. The people 
were instructed, not in the holy 
truths and precepts of the gospel, 
but in the rites and forms,—the add- 
ed ceremonies and superstitions of 
the church. Knowledge, of course, 
decayed ; piety languished; while 
ignorance, error, and every form of 
corruption and wickedness prevail- 
ed. Such was the recorded result 
of the experiment now under con- 
sideration, showing that inventions 
and additions in the government of 
the church are no substitute for the 
light and influence of the gospel. 

A third experiment tried in the 
church, in search of some other 
foundation of virtue and happiness 
aside from the gospel, was that of 
monachism. A considerable portion 
of the church, as early as the third 
and fourth centuries, worn out with 
persecutions, and tired of the cor- 
ruptions prevailing in the world, de- 
termined to abandon it forever. 
They heard a voice crying to them: 
**Come out from the world, and be 
ye separate ;” and this they under- 
stood in the literal sense. ‘They re- 
tired, therefore, into deserts and sol- 
itary places, subsisting upon the 
barest necessaries of life, and gave 
themselves up to indolence, seclu- 
sion, and contemplation. These 
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hordes of monastics were, after q 
time, formed into communities, and 
rules were given for their obsery- 
ance ; rules which, it was believed, 
would prevent all disorders, and ren. 
der the subjects of them holy and 
happy. This experiment was tried 
under different forms, and by vast 
multitudes of human beings, for a 
long course of years. Indeed, in 
some of its forms, it has continued 
to the present time. And what has 
been the almost invariable result of 
it? Has monkery secured to those 
who have practiced it, virtue and 
happiness? Has it been to thema 
source of peace? So far from this, 
in almost every case, it has proved 
a source of intolerable corruption. 
We would not say that there have 
been no pious monks. We would 
not say that the seclusion of monas- 
tic life has not been favorable, in 
some instances, to the promotion of 
piety. But this the voice of history 
constrains us to say, that the monas- 
tic establishments generally, have 
been the very hot-beds of vice, 
where corruption and wickedness, 
in their basest forms, have luxuria- 
ted. In some periods of the church, 
the monks have been among the 
vilest and most troublesome of men, 
the abhorrence of both kings and 
priests, and nuisances to the common 
people. 

Averse to the method of salvation 
by Christ, men have tried the ex- 
periment, at different times, of adul- 
teration and perversion ; of adding 
something to the pure gospel, or of 
taking something away. Some new 
principle must be introduced, the 
better to solve a mystery, or explaui 
a fact. Orsome new observance of 
penance must be added, to render 
the foundation of hope the more se- 
cure. Or the morality of the gos 
pel has been thought too severe, or 
too lax, and the standard must be 
made higher or lower, must be rais- 
ed or depressed, to suit the preju 
dices and the fancies of men. Phi- 
losophy, too, has often thrust herself 
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in, with her little rush light, to il- 
lumine the darkness of the sun, and 
make clear and palpable what the 
Bible had left obscure. It would 
be endless to refer to all the experi- 
ments of this kind which, during the 
Jast eighteen hundred years, have 
been successively tried in the church. 
But the issue, in all cases, has been 
much the same. ‘The gospel has 
been perverted and corrupted, and 
the power of it has been turned 
away. The great source of light 
and hope has been removed, and a 
shadow has been substituted in its 
place. And it has mattered little as 
to the result, whether the adultera- 
tion took the form of an addition, or 
a subtraction. Those who have 
thought the standard of the gospel 
too low, and have wished to raise it, 
and those who have thought it too 
high, and have labored to depress 
it, have usually come together, in a 
little time. ‘The extremes have met 
in the same result, and that has been 
one of delusion, corruption, and 
wickedness. 

To make the experiment of de- 
parting from Christ appear the more 
hopeful, it has sometimes been in- 
troduced under the name and form 
ofa reformation. <A real reforma- 
tion, if put in the place of Christ, and 
trusted to as a foundation of hope, 
will soon prove itself to be but a 
broken reed. This was painfully 
illustrated in the case of the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century. 
Many of the reformed churches, 
when once they had escaped from 
the iron grasp of Popery, and found 
themselves out of the reach of their 
enemies, began to feel as though 
they had passed all dangers. Back- 
sliding, degeneracy, errors in doc- 
trine, and corruptions in practice, 
were scarcely feared ; because they 
were regarded as scarcely possible. 
Christians trusted to the Reforma- 
tion, and to its attendant blessings— 
their settled peace and their legal 
establishment—to secure them from 
all future ills, and make them happy. 
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And what was the consequence? A 
sad degeneracy ere long took place ; 
contentions, errors, and backslidings 
were multiplied; and in less than 
two centuries, they needed another 
reformation to place them back 
upon the ground of the early re- 
formers. 

But most of the alleged reforma- 
tions in the church of Christ have 
not been real. ‘They have been the 
work of furious and half-crazed fa- 
natics, or of dreamy mystics, who, 
in the effort to improve upon the 
work of the Savior, have perverted 
and polluted all that their hands 
have touched. Such was the pre- 
tended reformation under Montanus, 
in the second century ; and that un- 
der Manes, in the third; both of 
whom professed to be the promised 
Comforter from heaven, and to have 
a commission to reform the religion 
of Christ. Such, too, was the refor- 
mation attempted by the fanatics in 
the sixteenth century, who denoun- 
ced Luther as not worthy the name 
of a reformer, and undertook to 
carry forward his half-way meas- 
ures to perfection. And such, it 
may be feared, are not a few of the 
misnamed reformations of the pres- 
entday. No movement of this kind, 
whether social, political, or moral, 
which virtually sets aside the gos- 
pel,—which professes to improve 
upon it, to go beyond it, or to pro- 
ceed without it, can long prosper. 
It is sure to terminate in corruption 
and defeat, and to involve its abet- 
tors, sooner or later, in shame and 
ruin. 

Were we to speak of other experi- 
ments which have been tried in the 
church of Christ, we should notice 
those growing out of a carnal, world- 
ly policy. ‘There have been those 
in past ages—there are some such 
now—who, not content with pro- 
moting a holy, spiritual cause, by 
holy and spiritual means, have been 
inclined to resort to other measures. 
Some have used flattery, and some 
force. Motives of self-interest or 
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ambition have been employed, and 
a worldly expediency has been sub- 
stituted in place of duty. With a 
view to the more rapid increase of 
numbers, some have been willing to 
conceal or soften the more offensive 
points of the gospel; to lower its 
high and uncompromising claims ; 
or to throw open the doors of the 
church a little wider than our Savior 
supposed would be consistent with 
its safety. But facts have long ago 
demonstrated that all such expedi- 
ents are a great deal worse than 
fruitless. ‘They are positively sin- 
ful, corrupting and dangerous. They 
draw away the church from Christ, 
and place it on another foundation ; 
and the first storm that blows is suf- 
ficient to show that this new founda- 
tion is all sand. 

The foregoing discussion is in- 
tended to teach us, and to impress 
upon us, several lessons. And, first, 
the connexion of God’s great work 
of providence, as recorded, in part, 
on the page of history, with his 
greater work of redemption, as un- 
folded in the gospel. ‘To the casual 
observer of providence—to the or- 
dinary reader of this world’s histo- 
ry, the whole appears like a chaos 
of incidents, no thread, no system, 
no line of connexion running through 
it. One course of events is seen 
here, and another there. Some na- 
tions become civilized and refined, 
while others are left to their native 
barbarism. Kingdoms rise upon the 
stage, one after another, and become 
great and powerful, and then pass 
away and are forgotten. And the 
history of the church seems scarcely 
less a chaos, than that of the world. 
Changes are continually going on 
within it, and around it, and these, 
apparently, without much order. 
New doctrines or measures are in- 
troduced, and then laid aside. Her- 
esies make their appearance, and 
have their advocates, and after a 
while are refuted, and die away. 
Now the church is protected, and 
now persecuted. There are reviv- 
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ings and backslidings; seasons of 
light and hope, and then of darkness, 
Such, we say, is the appearance to 
the casual observer of providence, 
and to the ordinary, though it may 
be extensive, reader of history. 
But the intelligent Christian, with 
his Bible open before him, and his 
heart warmed with the great subject 
of redemption, studies the book of 
providence, and reads history, with 
other eyes. He learns from his 
Bible, that as all things were made 
by Christ, so they were all made for 
him; that ** he is head over all things 
to the church ;”’ and that he overrules 
all things in providence, with a view 
to the great purposes of redemption. 
In the Bible, redemption is presented 
as the great work of God; that 
which was performed at the greatest 
expense to himself; that which is 
best calculated to show forth his 
glory. ‘The creation of this world 
was but a scaffolding, on which the 
greater work of redemption was to 
be performed ; and the entire work 
of providence in respect to this world 
—the changes and revolutions which 
take place among men,—the rise 
and fall of states and empires,— 
these all are in some way connected 
with, and subsidiary to, the great 
purposes of redeeming mercy. 
Having gained these important in- 
timatious from the Bible, the Chris- 
tian student now looks out upon the 
world, and back upon the wide field 
of its history; and what before 
seemed so chaotic and disordered, 
puts on the appearance of system 
and form. A strong line of con- 
nexion is seen running through it; 
a unity of object is discovered ; and 
redemption is seen to be the central 
point, towards which every thing 
tends, and for which all exist. In 
the death of his beloved Son, God 
has opened a way of life and salva- 
tion for ruined man. He has laid 


a foundation of hope for the world. 
It is a sure foundation ; it is the only 
foundation. And this point God is 
continually and variously illustrating 
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jn his providence. The foregoing 
remarks teach us how he illustrates 
it. It is by an endless succession 
of experiments. God is showing 
his creatures, not only in his wor, 
but by the events of his providence, 
—by actual and oft repeated exvper- 
iments, taking place before their 
eyes, that the gospel is the only 
source of real blessing to them, and 
that if they would be happy, they 
must put their trust in Christ alone. 
Some of these experiments we have 
already considered; and the ma- 
king of them, and of others like 
them, has filled up, to a great ex- 
tent, the history both of the church 
and world. ‘The entire history of 
the past is little more than a history 
of these various experiments, all 
standing connected with the great 
subject of redemption, and all cal- 
culated and intended—if men could 
but see it—to call them back from 
the vain search after happiness, and 
bring them to trust in Christ alone. 

President Edwards commenced 
an extended history of the church, 
and entitled it “A History of Re- 
demption.” In a more enlarged 
sense, the same title might be given 
toa full history of the world. It is 
all a history of redemption. Not 
that every thing which has taken 
place on earth has veen of a directly 
religious character; far from it. 
But every thing has stood connect- 
ed,in some way, with redemption. 
Every thing has had a bearing on 
this mighty subject. Even in those 
parts of the earth where Christ is 
not named, and his religion is not 
known, the providence of God has 
been silently, secretly at work, in 
subserviency to the designs of re- 
deeming mercy. An experiment 
has been going on there, which is 
already of great value to the church 
and world, showing the hopeless 
misery of departing from God, and 
losing the knowledge of his salva- 
tion. It is in its connexion with re- 
demption, that we must come to 
look at the history of the world, if 
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we would regard it as God does, or 
if we would be greatly interested 
and instructed by it. 

The second lesson which the sub- 
ject is fitted to impress upon us, is 
the importance of that first princi- 
ple of Protestantism,—the Bible the 
only rule of faith and practice. 
This implies, that when the canon 
of Scripture is once settled, and the 
meaning of it ascertained, there be 
no more questions asked respecting 
it. We are to rest in the decisions 
of God’s holy word,—desiring nei- 
ther to rise above it, nor to fall be- 
low it; neither to add to it, nor 
take from it. 

The great Protestant principle as 
to the sufficiency of Scripture has 
been violated in several ways, and 
by verv different classes of persons. 
It has been violated by Tractarians, 
Romanists, and all those other sects, 
who would connect with the Bible, 
and receive as a part of their rule 
of faith, the traditions of the elders, 
and canons of the church. It has 
been violated by fanatics, mystics, 
and impostors, who have made pre- 
tences to inspiration, and have sub- 
stituted their own dreams and fan- 
cies in place of the revelations of 
God. It has been violated by lib- 
eralists of various names, who, dis- 
satisfied with much that the Bible 
contains, have undertaken, by dint 
of criticism and false interpretation, 
to cut it down, or explain it away, 
ull nothing is left which offends the 
proud and selfish heart. But in 
whatever direction, or by whatever 
means, the great principle before us 
has been invaded, the flood-gates 
of corruption have been invariably 
opened, through which streams of 
error and wickedness have poured, 
to desolate the vineyard of the Lord. 
Nearly all those vain and wicked 
experiments which have been made 
in Christendom during the last eigh- 
teen hundred years, and in the ma- 
king of which the church has been 
corrupted and wasted, have come in 
upon it in this way. They could 
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have come in no other. If the Bi- 
ble had been uniformly and consis- 
tently adhered to, as the only rule 
of faith and practice, those long 
ages of delusion and darkness, so 
painful to the eye and the heart of 
benevolence, had never been. The 
church had been comparatively pure, 
and the world had been blessed. 
But the great lesson which this 
subject is fitted to teach and im- 
press, is that with which the discus- 
sion commenced. The Gospel the 
grand remedy for human woes, and 
the only source of real blessing to 
the world. ‘Other foundation can 
no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ.” Of all lessons, 
divine or human, this is infinitely 
the most important to be learned. 
It is the lesson which, of all uthers, 
God has been at the most pains to 
teach us. And yet itis that to which 
we are naturally the most averse. 
We turn every way, before we 
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BaYoNneTs and cannon-balls have 
disclosed a new and distinct era in 
our history. Fifteen years ago, Mex- 
ico afforded no prospect‘of game to 
a far-sighted and a strong falcon, ex- 
cept some covetous vision of that 
sort may have flitted across the mind 
of some of the chivalry of the South. 
Within that time poor Mexico’s his- 
tory has been unravelled from the 
web of destiny in galloping haste, 
and she now finds herself a helpless 
quarry, with the falcon upon her, 
and barely saving her life by the 
most humiliating concessions. Her 
armies, although nerved with des- 
peration, have fled before the Sax- 
ons; her best leaders have furnished 
no charm to dispel the fatal spell 
ruining her, and even the strong 
holds nature gave her for defense, 
have played her false. At every 
point defeated, the sacred city of her 


come to Christ. We try every oth- 
er foundation, before we consent to 
build upon Christ alone. The world’s 
history is filled up with vain and 
fruitless experiments, in the search 
after happiness ; nor is the heart of 
restless man weaned from them even 
now. He is as much inclined as 
ever to forsake the fountain of liy- 
ing waters, and hew out for himself 
cisterns which can hold no water. 
How long is this miserable course 
of things to continue ? When shall 
ithave anend? Is it not time, even 
now, that we commence learning 
the lessons of heavenly wisdom ? 
Is it not time that we listen to the 
voice of our Heavenly Father, cry- 
ing to us, not only from the pages 
of his word, but from every leaf 
and line of the great book of his 
providence, and saying: None but 
Christ. Nothing but Christ. Oth- 
er foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
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kings penetrated by the enemy, and 
her government reduced by despe- 
ration from driveling imbecility to 
a “bedizened nothing,” these con- 
stitute briefly the elements of a“ con- 
quered peace,” as Coleridge would 
have termed it. From the first, pre- 
dictions were made concerning the 
intentions of our government, of 
such an incredible nature, that most 
minds revolted from them. Some 
predicted that Mexico would be 
forced at the point of the bayonet to 
yield up all claim to Texas, not only 
to the Nueces river, but to the Rio 
del Norte, and they regarded this 
consummation of annexation in a 
legal title, written though it might 
be in blood, as the extreme of inten- 
tion on the part of our government! 
But the idea of making, by the same 
laudable means, the Rio del Norte 
a boundary between the two coum- 
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tries, then boldly leaving that to 
swallow up New Mexico, and then 
rushing westwardly to the Pacific to 
do the same office for California, 
gever entered many minds, except 
the privileged behind the curtain! 
And yet it has been done. Palo 
Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Buena 
Vista, Monterey, Vera Cruz, Cerro 
Gordo, Cherubusco, and Mexico, 
have all become words to us as noted 
as Austerlitz, Friedland, and Wag- 
ram, words indicative of a victorious 
but bloody march to complete con- 
quest. For our part, we must con- 
fess, when we back 
some modern scenes in American 
history, as connected with the bar- 
barous extermination or 
Indians from their own lands, we 
feltthe greatest confidence possible 
in the elasticity and capacity of 
governmental conscience. Long be- 
fore Scott took the field and con- 
summated what ‘Taylor had begun, 
we had written concerning our 
greediness for conquest. ‘* These 
facts are palpable, and are 
written in blood. Our government 
is possessed by a mania for more 
territory, and does not scruple to 
seize it at the cost of war. The 
conquest of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia become common talk. 


looked over 


removal of 


the 


they 


has 


No one questions the toughness of 


That 


the governmental conscience. 


conscience hitherto has proved itself 


as elastic as the stomach of a boa- 
constrictor. It can swallow whole 
territories to which it has no more 
right than to London or to Paris, 
without a grimace of pain. How 
absurd to talk of tenderness of con- 
science in a government whose ra- 
pacity for conquest is only 
by that of England !”’ 
Without referring to some ridicu- 
lous facts, which quarrels among the 
principal actors have brought to 
light, it is sufficient to state that a 
treaty was signed by Nicholas P. 
Trist on the part of the United 
States, and three commissioners on 
the part of Mexico, and this treaty 


equalled 
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has been sanctioned by the two gov- 
ernments. Our flag was floating 
over the “ Halls of the Montezu- 
mas,” and had been flung to the 
breeze from the loftiest peaks of the 
Cordilleras. Mexico was at our feet, 
and we of course dictated our own 
terms. By these terms, Texas, as 
far west as the Rio de! Norte, be- 
comes ours; the entire Province of 
New Mexico, and the territory north 
of the river Gila, and a line which 
divides Upper and Lower California, 
is also ceded to us, making an area 
of **seven hundred miles north and 
south, and nine hundred miles east 
and west.” Our late conquests, ab- 
solved from crime by treaty, 


“ Stnffed out with big preamble, holy names, 
And adjurations of the God in Heaven, 


amount to the comfortable surface 
of six hundred and thirty thousand 
square miles, which will sound more 
significantly when we say it is an 
area almost equal to that occupied by 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Prussia. With 
Texas, it is more than half of the 
original territory of Mexico. Or,to 
make it still more familiar and for- 
midable, its area is sufficient for six- 
teen states as large as Ohio! 

With this general indication of the 
extent of our conquests, it becomes 
a matter of importance to ascertain, 
as far as possible, the character of 
this immense territory. What are 
its resources and its present condi- 
tion? What is the value, now and 
prospectively, of a territory for 
which all acknowledge we have paid 
a great price? If this country con- 
tains sixteen states like Ohio, with 
her amazing fertility, and resources, 
which are likely to be developed at 
some future time, then we may be 
accredited before the world as sa- 
gacious in our greediness to gain 
it. Or if there are hordes of igno- 
rant barbarians, lorded over by na- 
bobs of uncounted wealth, from 
whom the thumb screws of avarice 
may extort such compensation as 
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England has wrung from the East 
Indies, we may be applauded by 
that morality which savors as little 
as possible of God, and much as 
possible of Mammon. 

An accurate examination of all the 
reliable authorities will satisfactorily 
prove, that our good lands are not 
limited by the present advances of 
civilization. The United States ter- 
ritory west of civilization and east 
of the Rocky Mountains, is about 
eight hundred miles long by five 
hundred broad, and is intersected by 
vast rivers, which, with their tribu- 
taries, make an aggregate length of 
twenty thousand miles. Those riv- 
ers are bordered with productive 
lands, nor are all the uplands barren 
wastes. When we remember that 
in this very territory are sustained 
those herds of buffalo, so vast as 
literally to be computed by the 
square mile, we must be convinced 
that it is not a vast sand barren. A 
gentleman connected long with the 
fur trade, computes the number of 
buffaloes killed between the years 
1833 and 1843, at near three mil- 
lions. And yet in spite of the won- 
derful slaughter which is constantly 
going on, Fremont, Emory, and 
others, can not repress their aston- 
ishment at the limitless herds which 
still are sustained in full-fed plenty 
on these plains. We have no doubt 
there is a large quantity of good land 
on the territory west of us along the 
Arkansas, Kansas, Platte, and Yel- 
low Stone rivers and their tributaries. 

But as we bend our course in a 
southeast direction along the course 
of the Santa Fe traders, we shall 
find the country rougher, and the 
resources for sustaining population 
less than farther north. Bent’s Fort, 
on the Arkansas River, is the point 
where travelers commence the real 
difficulties of their journey. In com- 
mon seasons they have no great 
difficulty in procuring food for their 
caravan. Lieut. Emory, in his jour- 
nal, under date of August 7th, six 
days’ marches from Bent’s Fort, has 
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the following passage, which speaks 
for itself: ** We are now in what 
may be called the paradise of that 
part of the country between Bent’s 
Fort and San Miguel; and yet he 
who leaves the edge of the Canadian, 
or its tributaries, must make a good 
day’s march to find food, water, or 
grass.” And such was the strait. 
ness of their situation in this “ para. 
dise,” that Emory tells us, under 
the same date, that they were com. 
pelled to stint the men in their ra- 
tions of bread. While here, he is 
not enraptured with a sight of bufia- 
loes as he was farther north ; and the 
inference is, that the natural instinct 
of this animal leads him away from 
a country unproductive of  susie- 
nance for him. By this we do not 
assert the entire country to be thus, 
but that in general such is its char- 
acter. ‘The attempt to rear up a 
second buckeye state ¢here would be 
as hopeless a task—to use Kirwan’s 
expression—as to “ bleed a tomb- 
stone.” 

Some investigation leads us to 
conclude such to be the general 
character of the province of New 
Mexico, which is half as large again 
as Ohio. The value of this con- 
quest may be ascertained with some 
degree of accuracy, and in doing 
this, we shall rely principally on the 
authority of persons in some way 
attached to the government. It 
would be expected of them to give 
as favorable an account of this coun- 
try as would be consistent with facts. 
Lieut. Emory, and Dr. Wislizenus, 
have prepared narrations of their re- 
searches in New Mexico. The Sen- 
ate have caused these to be printed, 
and from these and Humboldt’s re- 
searches into New Spain, we derive 
our principal facts. Concerning the 
apparent honesty and ability of these 
witnesses, we can speak without 
hesitation. ‘They seem to speak not 
as packed jurors, but as honest men. 

Humboldt gives the following un- 
promising account of New Mexico: 
Its latitude the same with that of 
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Syria and Central Persia ; its climate 
js so cold that it freezes there in the 
middle of May. He asserts one 
desert of considerable width to be 
about one hundred miles in length, 
an area given up to sterility, which 
would immensely diminish the ca- 
pacities of the buckeye state, were 
it there. And, moreover, he de- 
clares the whole country, in general, 
to be seldom visited by rains, and of 
course very barren. For this reason, 
nature forbids the possibility of a 
large population ever being sus- 
tained in this province. On the Rio 
del Norte there are some productive 
lands, and yet such perpetual arid- 
ity prevails, that even these are 
useless without artificial irrigation. 
From some singular facts which this 
enterprising traveler has. given, we 
infer the country to be subject, occa- 
sionally at least, to earthquakes ; 
which, in two instances at least, for 
a considerable time, interrupted the 
natural course of the Del Norte. 
His account of the population is 
equally unpromising, as may be in- 
ferred from this glance at their com- 
merce in 1802. When the natives 
wish to trade with the Spanish colo- 
nists, they plant, as a sign of good 
faith, a cross by the road side, to 
which they suspend a leathern bag, 
with a piece of stag flesh, while at 
the foot of the cross they stretch out 
abuffalo hide. This truly primitive 
procedure is understood by the colo- 
nist, who takes away the hide and 
leaves in its place such articles as he 
knows the Indian wants! He speaks 
also of the distrust which exists be- 
tween the colonists and natives, re- 
sulting in frequent murders, and, as 
we learn from another source, in one 
instance, the massacre of all the 
whites in the province. ‘This was 
in 1680, and yet the same author 
declares that the “deep rancor of 
the Indian race has continued to the 
present time, and in &ll the frequent 
and bloody revolutions of later years 
in New Mexico, the pueblos have 
generally acted a conspicuous and 
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cruel part.”* Humboldt notices a 
fact, which has not changed since 
he wrote, that this hatred between 
the two races has caused the popu- 
lation to concentrate in towns, in- 
stead of spreading over the country. 
In his day the principal towns, Santa 
Fé, Albuquerque, and Taos, had 
only small populations severally. 
According to Humboldt, Santa Fe 
had near four thousand, but modern 
travelers put it at three thousand.t 
The general accounts of Emory 
and Wislizenus, published during 
the present year by order of the 
Senate, do not differ/materially from 
that condensed from Humboldt. 
They give the country around Santa 
Fe a little more credit that Hum- 
boldt, who declares the soil to be 
very dry and sandy, and yet we re- 
ceive far more unfavorable accounts 
of New Mexico from these works. 
There are many incidental express- 
ions, such as drop from honest wit- 
nesses, which are as satisfactory as 
labored description. Emory tray- 
ersed New Mexico from northeast 
to southwest, in a line acknowledg- 
ed to be the best in the province. 
In one place, speaking of the coun- 
try as a whole, he begins a sentence 
thus, “ New Mexico, although its 
soil is barren-and its resources lim- 
ited, etc.”{ On the next page he 
speaks of striking across “a dry, 
arid plain.” From where he cross- 
ed the Galisteo creek to its mouth, a 
distance of some twenty miles, he 
says “there is scarcely a sign of 
vegetation.” Even in the valley of 
the Del Norte between San Felippe 
and the Angosturas, the valley is so 
narrow as to forbid much agricul- 
ture, whilst the plains above are 
“rolling sand-hills rising gradually 
to the base of the mountain.”§ From 
this wide sweep of sterility, he ex- 
cepts the “ poverty-stricken little 


* Report of Dr. Wislizenus, published 
by the Senate of the United States in 1848. 

t Humboldt’s New Spain, vol. 2. 

t Emory’s New Mexico, p. 35. 

§ Ibid. p. 39. 
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town of Algodones, which has some 
ground around it in cultivation.” 
Still following the course of the Del 
Norte, he says, “‘ the valley sudden- 
ly contracts below Perdilla, between 
Isollatta and Peralta. On the east 
side of the river there is deep sand, 
and the country is perfectly barren.” 
Under date of September 7th, on 
the same page as the last quotation, 
he says, ** nearly the whole distance 
traveled in the last three days has 
been over drifting sand, with oniy 
occasionally patches of firm soil.”* 
On pages 47, 49 and 51, containing 
his journal for some six days, he 
speaks of the “ rolling sand-hills” 
and plains over which he passed. 
He makes some exceptions in favor 
of the country around Santa Fe, 
Passo De! Norte, and other places, 
which are to the country at large as 
mere garden patches. 

Dr. Wislizenus asserts New Mex- 
ico to be a “* very mountainous coun- 
try,” intersected by the valley of the 
Del Norte, which con:ains almost 
all the good land in the province ; 
and even the soil of this valley is 
** generally sandy and looks poor,” 
and produces crops on no condition 
without irrigation. We might verify 
our estimate of this province by the 
same method which we have already 
taken with Emory’s report. Inci- 
dental allusions all tend to the same 
point, that New Mexico has the most 
meager capacities to sustain popu- 
lation. <A single county in Ohio or 
Wisconsin will sustain bountifully 
more people than all the 60,000 
square miles of New Mexico to- 
gether ! 

As to its mineral wealth, the ac- 
counts are confused and uncertain, 
and it is not very probable that in 
this respect the United States have 
entered into a very profitable spec- 
ulation. Its only importance is in a 
military point of view, to keep open 
a passage to California, which may 
at least become the connecting link 





* Emory's New Mexico, p. 41. 


of the immense trade between East. 
ern Asia and our country. 

The present population is estima. 
ted at from 80,000 to 100,000, but 
such a population as itis! Should 
any one wish to know who are our 
new fellow citizens, we beg them 
forthwith to procure the journals of 
Emory and Wislizenus, and to re- 
read Humboldt’s New Spain. Span- 
iards, half-breeds and natives, some 
Catholics and some heathen, and 
the most of them depraved, treach- 
erous and beastly. Such are the 
acquisitions we have made by con- 
quest. Agriculture is yet confined 
to men scratching the soil with a 
hoe. Commerce, as we have seen, 
is truly primitive; their mankind 
abominably lazy, and their woman- 
kind suffigiently refined to ride hors- 
es astride. Wagons, such as they 
make, would have shocked the taste 
of an ancient Helot. Their most 
perfected machinery consists in a 
rude grist-mill propelled by mules, 
and their greatest mental acumen 
consists in practically knowing that 
“the galled jade will wince,” since 
they think themselves highly favor- 
ed in a riding horse or pack mule, 
which may happen to have a galled 
shoulder or back, on which to apply 
the goad! We wait in calm ex- 
pectancy of the time when the newly 
admitted State of New Mexico shall 
furnish her representative and two 
Senators. Perhaps one of the last 
shall be the Alcalde of Vegas, whom 
Emory so jocosely describes, and 
to whom Gen. Kearney said so clev- 
erly—* Mr. Alcalde, and people of 
New Mexico: I have come amongst 
you by the orders of my government, 
to take possession of your country, 
and extend over it the laws of the 
United States! We consider tt, 
and have done so for some time, @ 
part of the territory of the United 
States! We come among you as 


friends, not as enemies ; as protect- 
ors, not as conquerors!” Then 
came the absolution which General 
Kearney administered, equal to ex- 
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treme unction from the hands of 
Bishop Hughes; but Mr. Alcalde 
was not willing to be absolved from 
his sworn allegiance to Mexico, and 
he made horrible grimaces while 
the General was administering on 
him, and cast down his eyes, and 
sought escape. But there was no 
escape, and the General made Mr. 
Alcalde’ look up into his eyes, (as 
we were wont in our younger days 
to chuckle sulky boys under the 
chin,) and repeat after him, the oath 
of eternal allegiance to the United 
States ! 

What an admirable shade will this 
portrait of the former “ Mr. Alcalde” 
of Vegas, but now—-in prospect—-Sen- 
ator elect from New Mexico, make 
in some grand picture of the United 
States Senate. We can almost im- 
agine how his bronzed visage will 
look, sitting—as he ought in all con- 
science—between Senator Calhoun 
of South Carolina, and Senator Hous- 
tonof Texas! We feel great ex- 
hilaration as we take wings and look 
alittle into the future. Ah, certain- 
ly our far-sighted statesmen, con- 
summating this business, deserve a 
monument to eternize the country’s 
gratitude to them for their chivalrous 
deeds in annexing New Mexico to 
the United States. 

We did intend to pen a paragraph 
on the singular and summary an- 
nexation of New Mexico to our ter- 
ritory by Gen. Kearney, but our 
limits forbid it, and we must content 
ourselves with referring our reader 
tothe fifth chapter of Mansfield’s 
History of the Mexican War, where 
the unparalleled assumption of this 
military chieftain is well set forth 
and rebuked. But when our high- 
est officer can deliberately pen such 
words as these in a message to Con- 
gress, the Mexican government has 
“at last invaded our territory and 
shed the blood of our fellow citizens 
on our own soil,” as baseless an as- 
sertion as ever was uttered, what 
may we not forgive in a subordinate 
of his in New Mexico ? 


Vor. VI. 67 
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We wish now to examine the char- 
acter of the remaining conquest, 
which for brevity we call Califor- 
nia, meaning by that all the territory 
gained from Mexico by the late treaty 
not included in New Mexico. The 
treaty defines the boundary line as 
leaving that of New Mexico on the 
west, where it intersects the first 
branch of the river Gila, which is 
about at the 33° of north latitude. 
Thence it follows the Gila to its 
junction with the Colorado, and 
thence it crosses the Colorado, fol- 
lowing the common division line be- 
tween Upper and Lower California 
to the Pacific Ocean. The average 
width of this belt of land is not far 
from ten degrees, extending of 
course up to the 42° of latitude, the 
old boundary between the two coun- 
tries. Atan average distance ofabout 
150 miles from the shore of the Pa- 
cific is the Sierra Nevada, the Snowy 
Mountain, dividing California prop- 
er, from a vast tract of country ly- 
ing east of that mountain. It will 
convey more distinct impressions 
concerning this recent fruit of ** con- 
quered peace,”’ to consider these two 
sections of country separately, and 
that section iying east of the Sierra 
Nevada will properly come first. 
At the very outset we may express 
our regret at not being able to se- 
cure a copy of Fremont’s map, now 
in course of publication, giving no 
doubt the most accurate position to 
some marked features in that dis- 
trict. We are obliged to make our 
deductions from the incomplete map 
of Emory, and some maps in com- 
mon use. 

From the reports of Emory and 
Fremont, we shall derive our prin- 
cipal description of this country. It 
may be reckoned at about twelve 
degrees east and west, that is more 
than seven hundred miles. There 
are many allusions in these journals, 
as well as in some others, which will 
convey a very vivid impression to 
the mind. Lieut. Emory, after leav- 
ing New Mexico, followed the Gila 
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to its junction with the Colorado, and 
then bore ina northwest direction to 
California. That there is but little 
difference between this country and 
that we have already described, is 
evident from following him in his 
weary march over so many leagues 
of mountain and desert, at the ex- 
pense of many of his animals. About 
two degrees due west from New 
Mexico, “the general character of 
the country is much as before rep- 
resented.”” Some sixty miles more 
the plain furnished them “ dust knee 
deep, a good looking soil, but for 
whole acres not a sign of vegetation.” 
Irrigation might redeem this plain, 
and this must be done if it is ever 
cultivated. ‘The country as he pro- 
ceeded became more and more 
mountainous, and at last the valley 
of the Gila became so narrow and 
rough that he was obliged to leave 
that and strike boldly across the 
highlands. Occasionally he comes 
toa fertile valley, like that of the 
San Pedro, and particular parts of 
the Gila; but for the rest its breast 
is rough and fissured, or if not so, 
covered with barren sands, preclud- 
ing the hope of reward to the agri- 
culturalist. They finally leave the 
mountains, but the plains were more 
inhospitable, and the horses seemed 
about to starve for want of grass, 
which was found in very small quan- 
tities. At one place the party were 
regaled with the pleasant prospect 
of three hundred miles to be passed 
without an adequate supply for their 
animals, and anticipation became 
reality, since Emo-y speaks of the 
sterile country as being “ dreary be- 
yond description,” and “the table 
lands formed of sand.” 

There were some patches of ara- 
ble land found during these march- 
es, but when at last they reached 
the Colorado, they had a desert of 
ninety miles before them, without 
water or grass except in the small- 
est quantity. ‘They suffered greatly 
in crossing this, and lost many of 
their animals. Emory describes 


this desert as a triangle bounded by 
the Colorado on one side, the Snowy 
Mountains on another, and on a third, 
by still another chain of mountains. 
‘It is covered chiefly with floating 
sand.” During the marches over 
this desert, containing some three 
thousand five hundred square miles, 
they found only two patches of grass, 
That desert, forming a part of our 
prize, is about three times as large 
as Rhode Island, and is half as 
large as New Jersey! which com- 
parison is significant of “ value re- 
ceived !” 

Lieut. Emory has made some gen- 
eral remarks concerning the terri- 
tory we are now describing, so petti- 
nent, that we will transfer them to 
our pages, that “ the chivalry,” pant- 
ing for ways and means to get clear 
of slaves to the best advantage, may 
see clearly their prospects in New 
Mexico, and California east of the 
Sierra Nevada. 

“The country from the Arkansas 
to this point,” he writes at the mouth 
of the Gila, “* more than twelve hun- 
dred miles, in its adaptation to agri- 
culture, has peculiarities, which 
must forever stamp itself upon the 
population which inhabits it. All 
of North Mexico, embracing New 
Mexico, Chihuahua, Sonora and 
THE CaLiIForniAs, as far north as the 
Sacramento, are, as far as the best 
information goes, the same in the 
physical character of its surface, 
and differ but little in climate or 
products. 

“In no part of this vast tract can 
the rains from heaven be relied on, 
to any extent, for the cultivation of 
the soil. The earth is destitute of 
trees, and in great part also of any 
vegetation whatever. 

“A few feeble streams flow in 
different directions from the great 
mountains, which in many places 
traverse this region. These streams 
are separated, sometimes by plains, 
and sometimes by mountains, with- 
out water and without vegetation, 
and may be called deserts, so far as 
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they perform any useful part in the 
sustenance of animal life. 

“The cultivation of the earth, 
therefore, is confined to those narrow 
strips of land which are within the 
level of the waters of the streams, 
and wherever practiced in a com- 
munity with any success, or to any 
extent, involves a degree of subor- 
dination and abselute obedience to a 
chief, repugnant to the habits of our 
people. ‘The chief who directs the 
time and quantity of the precious 
irrigating water, must be obeyed 
implicitly by the whole community. 
A departure from his orders, by a 
waste of water, or unjust distribution 
of it, or neglect to make proper em- 
bankments, may endanger the means 
of subsistence of many people. He 
must therefore be armed with power 
to punish promptly and immedi- 
ately. 

“The profits of labor are too in- 
adequate for the existence of negro 
slavery. Slavery as practiced by 
the Mexicans, under the form of 
peonage, which enables the master 
to get the services of the adult while 
in the prime of life, without the ob- 
ligation of rearing him in infancy, 
supporting him in old age, or main- 
laining his family, affords no data 
for éstimating the profits of slave la- 
bor, as it exists in the United States. 
No one who has ever visited this 
country, and who is acquainted with 
the character and value of slave la- 
bor in the United States, would ever 
think of bringing his own slaves here 
with any view to profit; much less 
would he purchase slaves for such 
a purpose. Their labor here, if 
they could be retained as slaves, 
among peons, nearly of their own 
color, would never pay the cost of 
transportation, much less the addi- 
tional purchase money.”* 

Our readers will remember that 
we have thus pussed along the south- 
ern border of our new territory as 
far as the Snowy Mountain ; and we 
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are content to allow these facts to 
speak for themselves, while we ex- 
amine briefly another feature of the 
same district, without which cur 
view would be very imperfect. By 
examining any map of ordinary ac- 
curacy, we find in this district of 
country, what Fremont calls the 
Great Basin. With the map of this 
enterprising traveler we could de- 
fine more accurately the boundaries 
of this singular and isolated region ; 
and in the want of that, must con- 
tent ourselves with such authorities as 
are within our reach. On most maps 
for want of better knowledge, it is 
put down as the Great Sandy Des- 
ert, and until Fremont’s partial ex- 
ploration its real character was un- 
known. ‘This traveler has twice vis- 
ited it, and yet in his last report ad- 
dressed to the Senate, he speaks of 
it as ‘deserving the full examina- 
tion of a thorough exploration.” 
Fremont says explicitly that it is 
‘* a basin of some five hundred miles 
in diameter every way, between 
four and five thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, shut in all around 
by mountains, with its own system 
of lakes and rivers, and having no 
connexion whatever with the sea.”’t 
Here then we have in this basin and 
its broad rim of mountains between 
two and three hundred thousand 
square miles, which is about one 
third of the entire conquest. Fre- 
mont proves that it is not given up 
entirely to sterility. ‘* Mountain is 
the predominating structure of the 
interior of the basin,” and “ its gen- 
eral character, with exceptions, is 
that of desert. The plains are sandy 
and barren. The bases of the moun- 
tain have a “ belt of alluvial soil,” 
and that with considerable uniform- 
ity. The basin has two large lakes, 
the one salt, and the other fresh ; 
and “on the east of these, along 
the base of the mountains, is the 
usual bench of alluvion, which ex- 
tends toa distance of three hundred 





t Fremont’s Geog. Mersoir, p. 7. 
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miles, with wood, water, and abun- 
dant grass.”"* ‘The salt lake is about 
seventy miles long, and the Utah 
about half that. On this bench of 
land the Mormons have already be- 
gun a settlement, and made such 
headway, that “on the Ist of April 
of the present year they had three 
thousand acres of wheat, seven saw 
and grist mills, seven hundred hous- 
es in a fortified enclosure of sixty 
acres, stock and other accompani- 
ments of a flourishing settlement.” 
The climate of the Basin is said to 
be excellent, and the rains generally 
sufficient for the purposes of agri- 
culture. 

And yet these documents, pub- 
lished by the Senate of the United 
States, declare the greater portion 
of this third part of their conquest to 
be a useless desert, having the small- 
est capacities for furnishing necessa- 
ry subsistence for population. Prob- 
ably a dozen counties in the buck- 
eye state actually have more acres 
of arable land than this immense ac- 
quisition east of the Sierra Nevada. 
We have mountains and plains of 
rolling sand-hills, interspersed with 
here and there a patch of ground 
which has a soil sufficient for agri- 
culture; and even here, in the ma- 
jority of cases, the streams must be 
dammed for irrigation, as an indis- 
pensable condition. Were the twen- 
ty-five thousand men alive, whose 
lives this iniquitous war has cost the 
United States, the territory—aside 
from Upper California proper— 
bought with their blood, would hard- 
ly furnish a sufficiency of produc- 
tive land to give each of them a 
quarter of a section! We have not 
done so well as old England in her 
Asiatic iniquities, drinking up 
——“ demure as at a grace, 

Pollutions from the brimming cup of wealth ; 
Genemnesee fal henomiie ley 

For gold as at a market !” — 
Here is the prize we gain in a war 
originating in the greed for new ter- 











* Fremoni's Geog. Memoir, p. 8. 


ritory on which to plant and extend 
slavery; a war costing the poor 
man’s life with a multiplication truly 
frightful. Our pollutions are not 
drank from the brimming cup of 
wealth to constitute their apology. 
And as we glance over the bulk of 
our acquisitions already described, 
we are almost maliciousiy reminded 
by some scoundrel-whisperer at our 
ear, of a scene in Milton, “a grove 
hard by,” “laden with fair fruit.” 





On that prospect strange 

Their earnest eyes they fixed” 

“Yet parched with scalding thirst and hunger 
fierce,” 





“ greedily they plucked 

The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom 

flamed ; 
This more delusive, not the touch, but taste 
Deceived ; they fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Chewed bitter ashes, which the offended taste 
With spatiering noise reyected |” 


The hand of Providence has held 
the balance here, and while she 
held has flung such a mist before 
the eyes of the rapacious barterers 
in this bargain, that they fancied this 
immense territory of desert to be an 
Eden of such unrivalled fertility, that 
all the south might see herself 
more than reproduced in new slave 
states. 

A few more words and we have 
done. The only redeeming feature 
of this hard bargain, is found in that 
part of Upper California which lies 
between the Sierra Nevada and the 
Pacific coast, and as this part of the 
territory is better understood than 
the rest, we shall be as brief as pos- 
sible concerning it. In round num- 
bers, this district contains between 
seventy-five thousand and one hun- 
dred thousand square miles ; that is, 
it includes territory equal to nearly 
twice that of Ohio or New York. 
Humboldt says it is ene of the most 
beautiful countries in the world. 
The valleys of the American, the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, 
are very fertile. Fremont, in order 
to reach the Arkansas, was com- 
pelled to follow the San Joaquin 
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some distance, and keep the rocky 
rampart of Sierra Nevada on his left, 
some five hundred miles, in order to 
find a pass over them. ‘This made 
the journey to the Arkansas two 
thousand miles, which, in due east 
course, was about nine hundred 
miles. During that journey, even in 
California, he found many sandy and 
barren plains, proving the country 
not to be altogether so many square 
miles of fertility. Facts will prove 
that many leagues of worthless land 
mar the excellence of this country. 
For instance, Fremont says that the 
extensive valley of the San Joaquin 
“ presents every variety of soil, from 
dry and unproductive to well wa- 
tered and luxuriantly fertile.” Be- 
sides these sterile tracts in the level 
country, we must also substract the 
broad and rocky slopes of the moun- 
tains which hem it in its whole 
length. The climate is remarkably 
fine, if we except the single draw- 
back on the highest capabilities for 
agriculture, its tendency to aridity. 
his not so faulty in this respect as 
Lower California, and the country 
east of the mountains already de- 
scribed. Yet the agriculturalist can 
not rely with any degree of cer- 
tainty on the rains of heaven. To 
be above the fear of drought, he must 
irrigate, for which there are facili- 
ties in many parts of the territory. 
Our government, no doubt, attach- 
es the highest importance to the bays 
and harbors, which are said to be 
very capacious and safe. Of these 
the public are sufficiently informed 
already, and of their prospective 
importance in the trade with East- 
ern Asia. ‘The day when this shall 
be the case is too remote to call for 
remark here. Until a railroad can 
be constructed across the continent, 
these harbors will not be of much 
service in that trade, and such ob- 
stacles exist to a project of this kind, 
that it may reasonably be doubted 
whether even American enterprise 
will dare to grapple with them fora 
long time tocome. Nature has lifted 
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ramparts of rock heaven-high be- 
tween us and California, which we 
do not say may not yet be hewn 
down, but which we do believe will 
long remain untouched. And be- 
fore any such scheme can be avail- 
able or permanent, the savages must 
be civilized, or removed, or exter- 
minated ; but judging from the his- 
tory of the savages, as seen in our 
slave states, this last would be the 
smallest of obstacles, and easily 
shoved aside. 

And now, glancing at the country 
over which we have passed so ra- 
pidly, searching twelve hundred 
miles from the head-waters of the 
Arkansas before we found a coun- 
try which at all deserves the name 
of being productive and valuable, 
who of us believes that California on 
the Pacific, cut off from our remo- 
test settlements by a vast desert, and 
broad, high mountains, can be bound 
long to Washington as a center? 
Let it grow and become important, 
in a section of the world where its 
habits and interests will be peculiar 
to itself, separated by a journey of 
three thousand miles from the center 
of power, who believes such a prize 
will long stay in our grasp? In- 
deed, as we have looked at the sub- 
ject of American conquests, we have 
thought of a fear which was once 
expressed by sea-faring men con- 
cerning that huge iron steamer, the 
Great Britain, that her length was 
so great that she was liable to break 
in two on the back of some high 
wave, or with her stern on one wave 
and stem on another, with her cen- 
ter unsupported, she might go to 
pieces by her owa weight. Is there 
no danger of the same sort to our 
country, reaching now from Maine 
to California, a buge, weary length ? 
Should there come some such a 
storm as the rabid nullificationists of 
the South are threatening, we con- 
fess to the painful fear, that on the 
back of that wave we should break 
in two. Or should the ill-fated ves- 
sel rest on two mountain waves, 
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one stirred by freedom, the other 
by slavery, we should tremble lest 
she should fall to pieces by her own 
unwieldy weight! 

Such are our prospects in Califor- 
nia, and such the fears to which this 
base war has made us heirs—a war 
conceived in sin, and brought forth 
in iniquity—a war commenced for 
the extension of slavery, and costing 
us, who abhor such a result as we 
do death, TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
MEN, AND ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
SIX MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, BESIDES 


THE IMMENSE BURDENS SADDLED ON 
US BY THE ANNEXATION OF Texas, 
But if our deductions prove not false 
concerning the utter unfitness of 
these conquests for the purposes 
they were intended to subserve, we 
thank Him, whose power has been 
displayed sublimely in heaving up 
these mountains into such a rugged 
and unproductive confusion, as shall 
forever banish from this territory a 
system which traffics in the image 
of God, and whose presence, any 
where, is an unmitigated curse. 


THE ETHICS OF RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 


Tuat the baneful effects of reli- 
gious controversy far exceed the 
good effects, and that it deserves for 
this reason to be discountenanced by 
the friends of truth, is a very prev- 
alent opinion. These evils are in- 
disputably very great, and very 
much to be deplored. Controversy 
often results in the lasting alienation 
of Christians from each other, not 
only of the immediate disputants, 
but of all who take sides with them. 
The more remote effect upon the 
world is perhaps an evil of still 
greater magnitude. It is question- 
able whether there is any other ob- 
jection to Christianity which has so 
much influence in strengthening un- 
belief, as the controversies of the 
church. ‘The unfairness and bitier- 
ness of these conflicts bring Christ- 
ianity itself into doubt, and the doc- 
trines coatended for, often the most 
essential parts of the system, into 
undeserved odium. Nor are the 
true ends of controversy very fre- 
quently attained as a compensation 
for these terrible evils of the con- 
flict. The errorist, who, if he had 
been left to his own reflections and 
studies, or to the silent influence of 
time, might have come to the light, 
is hopelessly wedded by controversy 
to his own opinions, at least forever 


set against the faith of his opponent, 
Nor does the cause of truth always 
come out of these conflicts um 
harmed. After the smoke and dust 
of battle have passed away, we dis- 
cover that the victory has not been 
won without a fearful sacrifice, and 
it is often quite doubtful whether, 
after ail, the advantage is on the 
side of truth. Bad results are sufl- 
ciently apparent, but the good con 
tended for, the refutation of error, 
and the establishment of truth in the 
convictions of men, is not so mani- 
festly attained. 

What shall we, then, say of the 
defenders of orthodoxy in the Christ- 
ian church? Shall we deny their 
title to gratitude? Shall we say 
that the peace and purity of the 
church are not indebted to their la 
bors? Shall we frown upon all 
controversy among Christians ? 

We might, perhaps, be driven to 
this extreme, if we were forced to 
take the controversies of the chureh, 
as they have beer for the most part 
conducted, as a type of what they 
are by necessity. The unchristian 
manner in which religious contro 
versies have generally been carried 
on, has given them, by way of emt 
nence, the name of polemics ; asat 
the first the Apostle James denom- 
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nated them, “ wars and fightings.” 
This they ought never to be ; yet this 
they have been for the most part. The 

rties commonly accuse each other 
not only of error, but of dishonesty ; 
and unhappily there is, in most 
cases, too much reason for these 
mutual criminations. Persuaded that 
he is the champion of the truth—set 
for the defense of the gospel—each 
conceives himself at liberty to use 
any weapon within his reach to de- 
fend his own positions, and to carry 
the war into the enemy’s territory. 
He esteems nothing sacred that 
stands in the way of what he con- 
siders the vindication and triumph 
of “the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” He is prepared to stab the 
reputation of his antagonist in any 
vulnerable point, if that will impair 
the force of his argument with the 
community, and to lacerate his feel- 
ings by unjust imputations and abu- 
sive language, in retaliation for sim- 
ilar insults, and even without such 
provocation. He does not scruple 
to supply what is wanting in the 
cogency of his argument by the 
pungency of his wit. He makes 
himself remembered as an enemy, 
rather than as a fair and honorable 
disputant. He exposes the purity 
of his faith to suspicion by his un- 
christian spirit, and hatred of him is 
naturally transferred to his creed. 
Some allowance, it is true, is to be 
made for mutual misapprehension. 
Oceupying different positions, and 
viewing the subject from different 
points, having rushed to the encoun- 
ter without proper consideration, it 
is not surprising that the parties 
should differ in stating the questions 
at issue between them. This would 
naturally happen were there no in- 
lention to misrepresent ; and it is 
proved to be common by the com- 
plaints of unfairness called forth by 
every controversy. No one ac- 
knowledges himself fairly repre- 
sented by his opponent—all com- 
plain of wrong—and to suppose they 
misapprehend each other, is the 
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most charitable explanation of the 
wrong—otherwise we must either 
deny its existence, or refer it all to 
intentional misrepresentation. Al- 
lowance must also be made for the 
force of custom. Although the man- 
ner of the controvertist is very apt 
to be determined bv his inward 
spirit ; yet it may be influenced, also, 
by the custom of conducting contro- 
versies with asperity. This custom, 
long established, has become the 
law of controversy—the mold into 
which it naturally runs and shapes 
itself. ‘The controvertist deems him- 
self at liberty to employ any of 
the weapons which use has sanc- 
tioned. Hence the harshness of his 
manner is not an infallible index of 
a malignant spirit. He may havea 
kinder and purer heart than we should 
suspect from the style of his pen. 
But whatever may be the exact 
amount of criminality chargeable 
upon theological disputants, the ter- 
rible injury inflicted by their con- 
flicts upon the cause of Christ, can 
hardly be exaggerated. ‘The mem- 
hers of Christ have been riven asun- 
der, not by difference of opinion, 
not by free discussion of their dif- 
ferences, but by disputation con- 
ducted with acrimony and unfair- 
ness. Misrepreseniations, arising, 
sometimes from misapprehension, 
sometimes, no doubt, from design, 
have been, from time to time, incor- 
porated into the literature of the 
sects, until they have established 
what threatens to be a lasting preju- 
dice. If Christians had from the 
first conducted their controversies 
with urbanity, and while they mani- 
fested an earnest desire to commend 
the truth to universal belief, had 
shown as conscientious a regard for 
the laws of controversy—exaggera- 
ting nothing, and setting down noth- 
ing in malice—expressing toward 
their opponents none but generous 
feelings, the whole effect would have 
been good—the evils, which have 
made controversy the dread of the 
church, would never have been 
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known; “repentance to the ac- 
knowledging of the truth” would 
more frequently have crowned the 
contest ; and the religion which had 
such advocates would more likely 
have been accepted, as worthy of its 
high claim to be divine. 

Our readers will understand from 
these remarks, that we trace the evils 
complained of to the manner of con- 
troversy, not to controversy itself, 
which, properly conducted, we be- 
lieve would be productive of good 
only. Controversy is that power 
which presides over the labors of 
the Essayist, of the Chair of Phi- 
losophy, and of the Pulpit; which 
subjects, indeed, all doubtful propo- 
sitions to the crucible of reason; 
which brings truth into the light of 
demonstration, and tears from error 
the veil of plausibility, which igno- 
rance and sophistry have cast over 
it. It begins in criticism, by calling 
opinions in question, which, if erro- 
neous, it exposes and refutes ; but 
which, if true, it only serves to con- 
firm, by affording an occasion for 
displaying the evidence before the 
world. Disputing opinions which 
would otherwise be received by 
many on authority, and provoking 
a rejoinder, it brings up a re-investi- 
gation, and, in the end, strips error 
of its covering, and establishes the 
truth on a firmer basis. 

There is one effect of controversy, 
im respect to which observing men 
are divided in opinion ; some hold- 
ing it to be a serious evil, and others 
regarding it with indulgence—we 
refer to the agitation of the public 
mind. It will disturd the peace of 
church, is a sufficient reason in the 
opinion of some for suppressing dis- 
cussion, by any lawful means, on 
questions which are likely to divide 
and excite the community. Others 
regarding a dead calm as a greater 
evil than the fiercest excitement, are 
pleased to accept a theological con- 
troversy with all tls sad consequen- 
ces of the hottest conflict, for the 
sake of the clearer sky, which is ex- 


pected to succeed the storm. We 
confess ourselves in sympathy with 
the latter class, rather than the for- 
mer. We have less dread of a 
mountain torrent than of a stagnant 
pool ; the one may swell into a deso. 
lating flood, but the other may breed 
a pestilence still more destructive. 
We concede too much, however, 
when we compare religious contro. 
versy to a destructive flood. It is 
controversy, as it has been too gen. 
erally conducted, not as it should 
be, to which this comparison is ap. 
plicable. There is something, we 
confess, in the very nature of con- 
troversy, to awaken animosity ; for 
opposition to one’s cherished opia- 
ions can never be agreeable, even if 
it should be conducted with perfect 
amenity and good- breeding. But 
there is for this very reason a great- 
er necessity of shunning every thing 
needlessly offensive to the other 
party. 

In the exposition which we pro- 
pose to offer, of the laws of con- 
troversy, we disclaim the pretension 
of novelty. We profess to have 
made no discoveries, and to have no 
views, which might not readily oc- 
cur, on reflection, toany mind. We 
believe, however, that Christians 
generally have no well defined and 
settled views of the law of Christon 
this subject, or of the extent to which 
it is violated by controversial wri- 
ters; and we should be glad to aid 
in forming a correct public senti- 
ment in respect to it, which no man, 
who values his reputation, would 
dare disregard. 

, Before defining the rule of duty on 
this subject, we would notice the rela- 
tions of the controvertist to the truth. 

The parties to a controversy may 
both be in error on the general 
subject at issue. History furnishes 
abundant illustrations of this fact. 
Those controversies in which the 
chempions for the divine right of 
Presbytery contend against the 
equally exclusive claims of Epis- 
copacy, belong to this category. 
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Neither party stood on tenable 
ground. They were right in denying 
each other’s claims, while neither 
could maintain hisown. Many of the 
fiercest conflicts have been waged 
upon points which could on neither 
side be established, and which, in 
some cases, were too frivolous to 
merit the least contention. ‘Those 
who have inflamed the worst passions 
in the church, by violent controversy 
on such insufficient grounds, have a 
fearful account to render at the last 
day. It is manifest that all such 
controversies ought to cease. 

But though beth parties may pos- 
sibly be contending for error, both 
ean not be on the side of truth. One 
party, at least, must be designedly 
or undesignedly expending his ener- 
gies against the cause of his master. 
The controvertist is therefore enga- 
ged in a business of terrible respon- 
sibility, on which assuredly no con- 
scientious man will enter without 
fervent prayer, and careful study, 
lest he should be found fighting 
against God. 

Both parties—the advocate of 
truth and his opponent—stand in 
one and the same relation to the 
law of Christ, in respect to the spirit 
and the manner of controversy. 
They are both within the pale of 
nominal Christianity. They both 
profess, though sometimes with se- 
rious qualifications, to take the Bible 
as their standard. They at least 
profess to be Christians; and their 
object in controversy is to commend 
their particular views of Christianity 
to the belief of others. Self-con- 
sistency, therefore, as well as other 
considerations, demand of them a 
sacred regard for the Christian law 
of controversy. The conviction that 
our opponent is a heretic, and an 
enemy of Christ, is no excuse for 
unchristian feelings toward him. 
Knowing what his views are—know- 
ing, also, that tuey fail in his case 
to produce good fruit—we may have 
no confidence in his professions. 
Still this will not justify us ip con- 

Vor. VI. 68 
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ducting the controversy with him in 
an unchristian spirit. It is rather in 
such a case the more necessary, for 
the honor of our own better faith, 
that we should avoid giving just 
cause of prejudice by any breach of 
the Christian law of controversy. 
The law of Christ, in respect to 
controversy, may be learned from 
his own example, and from the pre- 
cepts of his word. His example is 
a safe guide. He was often, during 
his ministry, in controversy with the 
most unreasonable men. But in no 
instance do we find him resort to 
sophistry in defense and advocacy 
of the truth. He never seeks to si- 
lence an adversary by appeals to 
popular hatred. He never indulges 
in ridicule. He never misrepre- 
sents the opinions of others ; never 
puts a false construction on their 
conduct; is never guilty of deceit. 
Though he could not be deterred by 
fear from uttering the truth, he could 
not even speak the truth for the 
pleasure of inflicting pain by it. He 
came into the world onan errand of 
love, not to the righteous, but to the 
wicked; not to friends, but to ene- 
mies; and their opposition to him, 
even to the shedding of his blood, 
never damped in the least the ar- 
dor of his charity. In this spirit 
only—the spirit of love—is it law- 
ful for us to assume in the church 
the work of controversy. In this 
spirit of Christ we should imitate the 
example of Christ. We should hesi- 
tate to employ, in defense of his 
cause, any weapon which he, in his 
integrity or wisdom, refrained from 
using. So far as his example has 
force as a law to us, the path of duty 
is plain. But he has made it still 
plainer in his word. He tells us, by 
his Apostle, 2 Tim. 2: 24—26, that 
“The servant of the Lord must not 
strive, but be gentle to all men; apt 
to teach ; patient; in meekness in- 
structing them that oppose them- 
selves, if God will peradventure give 
them repentance to the acknow- 


ledging of the truth.” What a dif- 
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ferent spectacle from this do most 
theological combatants present to 
the gaze of the world! One would 
judge from their pages, that meek- 
ness is the last grace to be exercised 
in controversy ; and patience next 
to the last. Victory seems to be 
their sole aim, and any means, how- 
ever dishonorable, of accomplishing 
so good an end, they appear to think 
quite pardonable. Were we to ac- 
cept the account which they give of 
each other as correct, we must con- 
sider both parties destitute, not only 
of Christian principle, but of com- 
mon honesty. We have known in- 
tentional misrepresentation abund- 
antly charged, and, in some cases, 
proved upon men, who, in any office 
but that of defenders of the faith, 
would be esteemed worthy of all 
credit. Were we to suppress this 
fact, especially were we to deny it, 
lest it should reflect some dishonor 
upon religion, we should be guilty 
of the very crime which we con- 
demn. ‘The history of the Christian 
Church, if written as it has actually 
passed under the eye of Omnis- 
cience, would probably reveal moral 
obliquities in good men, that would 
overwhelm us with astonishment and 
shame ; yet it should be added to 
the honor of Christianity, that she 
extends no countenance to this wick- 
edness of her professors. It is the 
dishonor of human nature, not of re- 
ligion, that even the renewing grace 
of God does not at once raise man- 
kind to a state of immaculate purity. 
We know of no other way of ac- 
counting for the particular obliquity 
of which we speak, but to suppose 
there is still lurking in the Protestant 
church that most corrupt principle, 
that the end sanctifies the means. 
This we have been accustomed to 


regard as the peculiar corruption of 


the church of Rome; yet Protest- 
ants are certainly sadly infected by 
it. Nor is it very difficult to account 
for the fact. Good men are easily 
drawn, by a desire to do good, into 
approbation of what seems to them 


the most efficient means. <A meas. 
ure of seeming utility, though un. 
lawful, is seldom regarded with un. 
mingled disapprobation. It was, we 
may charitably suppose, under this 
blinding influence, that good men in 
the early age of Christianity, fabri. 
cated epistles and memoirs in the 
names of apostles and saints, and 
published them to the world as gen- 
uine works. Their object was to 
check the spread of heresy; and 
to do so great a good by what ap. 
peared to them to be a_ harmless 
artifice, occasioned them, proba. 
bly, no very painful compunctions, 

The same perversion of the mor. 
al sense has left its mark upon most 
of the controversial writings of the 
church. We do not, it is true, seek 
to carry our points by the forgery 
of books, for this in our day is im- 
practicable ; but we have not dis- 
carded all artifice, all misrepresen- 
tation, all false issues, all dishonest 
argumentation. Nor are we entire- 
ly above the use of ridicule, and 
even of vituperation, for the better 
accomplishment of our good work. 
What a severe reproof do these the- 
ological wars deserve! Whata dif- 
ferent manner of controversy is in- 
culeated in the Scriptures! The 
passage just cited, it is true, can be 
applied only in the way of accom- 
modation to the controversies of 
which we are treating. It has pri- 
mary reference to the manner in 
which Timothy was to meet the op- 
position of unbelieyers ; but there is 
the same reason, and even a stronger 
reason why this conciliatory manner 
should be observed in the contro 
versies of the church. The work 
to be done—the giving of instruction 
—is the same in both cases. The 
end to be accomplished, so far as 
the opposer himself is concerned, is 
the same; but in religious contre 
versy there is this further object to 
be gained, which indeed is the par 
amount object, the conviction of the 
community before which the discus- 
sion is brought. That manner of 
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controversy which is best fitted to 
effect a change in the views of our 
immediate antagonist, and secure a 
recantation of his errors, is the most 
likely to make a favorable impres- 
sion on other minds. Weare aware 
that the conversion of a controver- 
sial writer is not ordinarily to be 
expected ; certainly not his public 
recantation. When this can be ef- 
fected, it is the highest possible tes- 
timony to the force of truth; and it 
insures the completest success to the 
yictorious party. And this achiev- 
ment would not be so rare if the 
controversies of the church were 
conducted in the spirit of the apos- 
tolic injunction: ‘* ln meekness in- 
structing.” ‘To instruct is to set the 
truth before the mind undiminished, 
unexaggerated, undistorted, uncol- 
ored; and to do this patiently, gen- 
tly, in words that appease wrath, 
disarm prejudice and win regard, is 
to instruct with meekness. The 
manner of the controvertist, the 
Apostle insists, should be entirely 
respectful toward his opponents ; 
not arrogant, not overbearing, not 
acrimonious, but calm, gentle and 
courteous; free from every thing 
ealculated to irritate, and rich in 
whatever is fitted to disarm preju- 
dice and attract approbation. He 
should endeavor to make his argu- 
ment strong, that it may be convinc- 
ing; and conviction can not fail to 
give pain wherever it is unwelcome. 
For this he is not responsible. It is 
the wanton wounding of his oppo- 
nent’s sensibilities by bad manners, 
or offending his sense of justice by 
misrepresentation, which the law of 
Christ forbids. 

But this law has a deeper appli- 
cation. Like all other divine laws, 
it lays its hand on the heart ; it re- 
quires the controvertist to answer in 
character to the outward conduct 
which isdemanded of him. The evils 
of controversy spring forthe most part 
out of the spirit of the controvertist. 
The radical fault is that he enters on 
his work, not as a Christian, with tru- 
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ly Christian affections, motives and 
purposes ; not impelled by a simple 
love of truth, but by pride, envy, 
and malice; not overflowing with 
compassion for errorists, but burning 
with wrath against them. This isthe 
common spirit of controversy, even 
if it is often begun and conducted in 
a better temper. ‘The polemic leaves 
his Christian character behind him 
when he enters the lists; and it is 
with difficulty he finds it when he 
comes out of the conflict. He fights 
the whole battle in an implacable, 
unmerciful spirit; rejoicing in the 
wounds which he inflicts; and car- 
ing more for his own reputation as 
a combatant, than for the cause of 
truth. Inflamed with such _pas- 
sions, it is not wouderful that he 
meets resistance. ‘The wrath which 
burns in his own bosom, he excites 
in the breast of hisantagonist. Re- 
strained, it may be, by the laws of 
good breeding from vulgar abuse, 
he still betrays the bitter enmity of 
his heart; the repellency of which 
drives him and his antagonist farther 
asunder, anc more hopelessly, with 
every blow that is struck. The 
parties may be unable to convict 
each other of intentional misrepre- 
sentation, but they can not mistake 
each other’s spirit; and so lose their 
confidence in each other’s Christian 
character. And with this spirit, the 
tendency to unfair argumentation 
and to incivilities of Protean shape, 
is generally too strong to be resist- 
ed. How contrary all this is to the 
law of Christ, is manifest from the 
words of the Apostle, as well as 
from the example of the Master 
himself. ‘The servant of the 
Lord,” he tells us, ** must not strive, 
but be gentle to all men, apt to 
teach, patient ; in meekness instruct- 
ing.” Gentleness, patience, and 
meekness, are qualities of a true 
Christian mind, never found con- 
joined at the same time, with pride, 
bitterness and wrath. 

What the Bible thus teaches us 
is the law of controversy, requiring 
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of the disputant the spirit of love that 
reigned in his divine Master, and a 
manner corresponding with it, may 
also be learned from its manifest 
adaptation to the end to be attained. 
The controvertist seeks to convince 
his opponent, or at least to refute 
his errors to the conviction of those 
who witness the debate. He con- 
siders himself to be on the side of 
truth, and he wishes to produce the 
same conviction in the minds of 
others. The prejudices of his an- 
tagonist he may possibly despair of 
overcoming; but he is especially 
anxious to carry the more import- 
ant point of convincing the commu- 
nity. ‘These objects can be gain- 
ed only by appropriate means; by 
argument and ornament adapted to 
convince and conciliate. Calumny 
and misrepresentation tend rather 
to confirm the previous impressions 
of an opponent, than to convince 
him of his errors; and the effect 
upon others is no better. We begin 
at once to suspect the goodness of a 
cause which we discover to be de- 
fended by unfair and dishonorable 
arts. He is an enemy of the truth 
who attempts to promote it by bad 
manners; he is its worst enemy 
who would defend it by deceit. The 
best policy is to aim directly at the 
conviction of our readers, not at the 
confusion of our antagonist; and 
while we demonstrate the folly of 
his opinions, we should endeavor to 
conciliate the good will of himself 
and his friends, and to relieve them 
from the embarrassment of defeat 
by our courteous bearing. Gener- 
osity to a conquered enemy always 
inspires respect for the conqueror. 
We need not therefore fear that the 
cause of truth will be made to suf- 
fer by civility to the errorist. If 
we would disarm him and accom- 
plish the easiest victory, we must 
spare him the mortification, and our- 
selves the degradation, of an insult. 
Our strength lies in the weight of 
our arguments—in the force of rea- 
son—nol in our power of satire ; not 


in the vivacity and keenness of our 
wit. To hold our adversary up to the 
public gaze in any false light, awak. 
ens in him and his supporters a 
sense of injustice; to make him 
smart under the lash of sarcasm, 
provokes a spirit of retaliation in 
him, and awakens sympathy for him 
in the community. Whoever re. 
sorts to such devices to gain the vic- 
tory, is sure to suffer with a discern. 
ing public. Not only will he fail to 
gain a brother in the person of his 
antagonist, he will be likely, instead 
of refuting his errors to the satisfac- 
tion of all, to raise up a party to 
support him. It is a pity if he is 
set for the defense of the truth, for 
it will surely suffer in his hands, 
These words of the Apostle, * in 
meekness instructing them that op- 
pose themselves, if God peradven- 
ture will give them repentance to the 
acknowledging of the truth’”—are 
an inspired testimony to the preém- 
inent adaptation of a generous and 
urbane manner to accomplish the 
true ends of controversy. 

These ends are lost sight of by 
many controversial writers. They 
seem to regard their opponents, not 
as rational beings involved in error 
from which it is a virtue to recover 
them, but as criminals who deserve 
to be publicly immolated as a warn- 
ing to other errorists. They wage 
a war of extermination against ev- 
ery dissentient from the received 
faith. pursuing him as an outlaw 
whom it would be a crime to spare; 
hoping, if they can not crush him 
into conformity, at least to intimi- 
date others by the violence of their 
assault. They design to suppress 
error by intimidation ; and in effect 
warn every one who has a neW 
thought struggling for utterance, to 
bury it in his own bosom, on pain of 
being held up to public reprobation 
asa pestilent heretic. This atrempt 
to stifle free inquiry, by establishing 
a reign of terror over the mind, ef- 


fectually prevents many men of 


acute sensibilities from publishing 
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views which might enlighten the 
world. Fair criticism they would 
welcome ; but observation if not ex- 
perience has taught them, that their 
views will not be met with a court- 
eous and simply argumentative re- 
view, refuting what is erroneous, 
and confirming what is true; a re- 
view in the justice of which they 
must themselves acquiesce even if 
it should be unfavorable ; but they 
have been taught to expect, that 
they must defend their opinions, if 
they dare utter them, not against 
misapprehension only, but against 
misrepresentation, obloquy and defa- 
mation; that they must suffer for 
the bare act of presuming to differ 
from the received opinions. They 
therefore prudently lock up their 
thoughts, to be published, if ever, 
after they have found the repose of 
the grave, leaving to posterity the 
benefit of what should have blessed 
their own age. ‘This isto be regret- 
ted not solely because the truth is 
suppressed, but because error is 
thereby driven into concealment, 
where it can not be easily met and 
vanquished. Darkness is the natu- 
ralelement of error. It makes its 
way by stealth. It can not bear the 
light of discussion. ‘Truth always 
triumphs in the open field. A man 
ean hardly recover himself from er- 
rors which he cherishes in secret. 
He should be encouraged to declare 
them openly, that they may be re- 
futed ; not merely banished from his 
own mind, but from others, and de- 
prived of ail chance of spreading in 
the world. Whether, therefore, we 
regard the effect of intimidation on 
the lover of truth who has ideas of 
great value concealed in his breast, or 
on the errorist who clings the more 
hopelessly to his delusions, it is plain 
that a great w rong is done tothe cause 
of truth by this manner of conirover- 
sy; or rather, as we should say, by 
this suppression of free inquiry. 

It would do us injustice if any 
should infer from our remarks, that 
we would sacrifice the truth to good 
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manners; that we put the gentle- 
man, in our esteem, above the faith- 
ful advocate of truth. We believe 
that it is better to offend than to be 
false ; and that if offense is taken at 
the truth, not at the manner of pre- 
senting it, the fault is that of the 
offended party, not of the offender. 
We believe there is a way of assert- 
ing truth in the fullest, clearest, 
strongest terms; and of defending 
it against all perversion ; without the 
least taint of bitterness, without un- 
fairness, without offensive personal- 
ities, without incivility to the other 
party. The character of a gentle- 
man need not be laid aside by the 
Christian controvertist, but must ne- 
cessarily be maintained by him as 
a part of his panoply, if he would 
do his work well. 

It would be equally a mistake if 
any should suppose that we disap- 
prove of all severity. Nothing is 
more severe to errorists than the 
truth. There is a strong line of dis- 
tinction between holding an oppo- 
nent up to ridicule with malice pre- 
pense, and showing by the clear 
light of argument that his opinions 
are absurd and ridiculous. Our ob- 


ject should be to show the falsity of 


his opinions, not to expose him to 
contempt; and then if with the evi- 
dence of their falsity comes out their 
ridiculousness, it should be no grat- 
ification to us, that it is pain to him. 
With Paul, we should rejoice, not 
that he was made sorrowful, but, if 
it should be so, that he sorrowed to 
repentance. In one word, in going 
into controversy, we should carry 
with us the Christian spirit; giving 
ourselves to prayer, remembering 
how much the very nature of the 
work exposes us to irritation of tem- 
per; studying to understand the 
whole matter at issue ; to divest our- 
selves of prejudice and party spirit ; 
to impress our opponent and all ob- 
servers with a conviction of our hon- 
esty, candor and love of truth; en- 
deavoring prayerfully to maintain 
toward him a spirit of love, in spite 
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of every provocation. No one whom 
we think to be unworthy of such 
consideration should be accepted by 
us as an antagonist. 

lt would be a stranger misappre- 
hension still, if any one should sup- 
pose that we are blind to our own 
sins incontroversy. The New Eng- 
lander has aimed to be true to the 
principles here asserted. We have 
in a few instances been provoked 
by insults and puerilities, arrogance 
and weakness, not into any bitter- 
ness of spirit, but into the infliction 
of condign punishment on the of- 
fender, which, instead of bringing 
him to repentance, awakened com- 
passion for him in the community. 
We think our ill success in these 
transgressions of the outward law of 
controversy, should not only effect 
a reformation in us, but impress 
others with a love of the better way. 

With these few exceptions, we, 
as critics, have always maintained 
a courteous bearing toward those 
whose opinions we have felt it to be 
our duty to oppose. This we are 
happy to believe is the estimation in 
which we are held’ by all our read- 
ers, without as well as within the 
pale of our own communion. We 
recollect but one instance in which 
a contrary testimony has been given 
(see Church Review, Vol. I, p. 83); 
and that is from an author who had 
been irritated by a heavy blow upon 
the reputation of his favorite work, 
and who we suspect has read those 
articles only in the New Englander, 
which were particularly severe be- 
cause particularly just, against the 
errors of a party in his own com- 
munion. Whoever thinks unfavor- 
ably of our course, we hope will 
consent to an oblivion of past of- 
fenses, if we should succeed in re- 
deeming the pledge virtually given 
in this article. 

We have brought this subject be- 
fore our readers, in full view of the 
demand yet to be made for the ex- 
ercise of a spirit of allegiance to the 
Christian law of controversy. 


In no previous age has the ten. 
dency to unanimity on all great 
questions been so strong. We now 
have the promise after ages of dis- 
sent and discord, of something like 
harmony in regard to political sci- 
ence, in regard to ethics, and even 
in regard to theology. The rapid 
diffusion of thought from mind to 
mind, from continent to continent, 
is beginning to yield its fruit in the 
production of a common faith. Still 
much remains to be done to com- 
plete the harmony of all good men, 
The spirit of the old controversies 
still lives in the sects. They are 
too jealous of each other, to discuss 
any question at issue between them 
with gentleness, patience and meek- 
ness. A new spirit, the spirit of 
Christian love, which never wanton- 
ly offends ; a guileless spirit which 
never perverts the truth, needs to be 
breathed into the church universal, 
This will inspire mutual confidence 
by deserving it, and harmonize opin- 
ions by disarming prejudice. 

But we deceive ourselves if we 
suppose that the questions which 
have hitherto divided the Christian 
world, being settled, will be rested 
in as the end of controversy. Many 
of these questions we predict, will 
be lost sight of, as too trifling to oc- 
cupy the cares of the church amid 
the differences of the future. We 
have fallen upon the times foretold 
in the Bible, when many shall ** run 
to and fro”’-—when truth as well as 
error shall be questioned and sub- 
jected to every possible test—shak- 
ing all things that the things which 
can not be shaken may remain. In 
this conflict the hearts of many will 
faint within them. Sustained by no 
strong reliance on the power of 
truth and the faithfulness of God, 
they will see with consternation the 
demolition of old party lines, and 
cry out in terror, “if the founda- 
tions be destroyed, what shall the 
righteous do?” The foundations 
will not be destroyed. They are 
they that will remain because they 
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can not be shaken. It is a calm 
assurance of this security which we 
hope may possess the breasts of all 
parties to the theological controver- 
sies of the future. ‘This calm as- 
surance will allay all painful excite- 
ment of the public mind, at the an- 
nouncement of novel opinions. It 
will insure to those opinions a fair 
discussion, and to the cause of truth 
a conclusive determination of them. 
Every error which does not carry 


THE RELATION OF 
TO THE ORIGIN 
PHILOSOPHY. 


THE 


Lorp Bacon deserves the 


epi- 
thet, ** many-sided,” among phi- 
losophers, as Shakespeare does 


among poets. Not that he advances 
at one time, an opinion of Epicurus, 
then another of Plato, and again a 
third of Zeno ; but that the partisans 
of each sect in philosophy claim the 
same statements, and assert that the 
spirit of his philosophy is derived 
from their own. Nor is he simply 
a philosopher, as the term has been 
commonly defined ; a cosmopolite, 
an original, a man of business; one 
finds it hard to decide whether he 
has all the “‘ idols,” or none. No 
sysiem of philosophical criticism 
ranks him high enough to justify at 
all the impression, which every stu- 
dent of him has of his greatness. 
We shall have to make a new one, 
on purpose for him, as the lovers of 
Shakespeare have for the ** myriad- 
minded” poet. Meanwhile some- 
thing may be said from the lawyer’s 
side,or corner. And first, as to the 
influence of the study of jurispru- 
dence, in producing that “ spirit of 
the age,” of which the Baconian 
philosophy was the expression. 

The Protestant Reformation—that 
first turbulent assertion of the inde- 
pendence of reason, and the worth 
of man; the gift of soul to the 
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its own denial on its face, will be 
refuted by argument, and not blown 
into importance by the persecution 
of its advocates. The friends of 
truth, being calm in the conviction 
of their strength, will no longer be 
tempted to defend their positions 
against the errorist by unlawful 
weapons. How desirable this as- 
surance is for the peace of the 
churches in the coming conflicts, we 
need not say. 


OF 
OF 


JURISPRUDENCE 
THE BACONIAN 


masses ; the concurrent rise of the 
lower classes, forcing the common 
wants of man upon the attention of 
the learned, and infinitely increasing 
the practical power of the race; the 
discovery of America, and of the 
passage to India, openinga boundless 
field of labor for these new powers ; 
directing immense energies to com- 
merce ; forming new connections ; 
and modifying the manners, indus- 
try, and government of the world— 
necessitated a change in the spirit of 
the age, from speculation to action. 
‘The immense interests thus origina- 
ted, claimed for their management 
the highest exertion of a high order 
of intellect; the necessary effect of 
this application of intellect to prac- 
tical affairs, was to produce rules 
for the conduct of such affairs, and 
a continual improvement of these 
rules; while the invention of print- 
ing, recording every thing, and pub- 
lishing every thing, would induce 
the writing and systematizing of 
them, and so necessarily lead to a 
philosophy of action and of progress. 
The study of jurisprudence was 
among the causes, which contributed 
most to urge the advance, and shape 
the course, of all these events. The 
Roman law is a science nearly cor- 
responding to the Baconian model. 
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A few political principles lie at the 
foundation of it; the application of 
these principles to particular cases, 
according to the laws of justice and 
morality, constitutes the civil code. 
In digesting this code, the lawyers 
must have proceeded upon the theory 
of our common law, where, as in the 
natural sciences, new rules are not 
originated and promulgated by ab- 
solute authority ; but it is taken for 
granted, that there is a legal right, 
or body of unwritten laws existing, 
prior to their delivery and formal 
adoption in the courts; and a de- 
cision determines, not what the law 
shall be, but what it is. Using the 
language of science, the judges may 
be said to discover, in the case of 
new precedents, what the law is, just 
as, in investigating natural phe- 
nomena, the naturalist discovers nat- 
ural laws; and the method of dis- 
covery is the same, except that as 
men are not so sure to act accord- 
ing to law, as planets are, and the 
attention of the judges is directed 
chiefly to perturbations, it is neces- 
sary to place more comparative re- 
liance upon principles before estab- 
lished. The truth of each supposed 
discovery, is carefully tested by ap- 
plying it to continual causes; and, 
if it is found not to answer the ends 
of justice, it is decided to be no law. 

The law, then, is a progressive 
science; having, for its end, the 
benefit of man; for its means, the 
protection of his rights of personal 
security, liberty, and private prop- 
erty ; for its method, the continual 
establishing of new principles, by an 
examination and comparison of facts 
and principles already established ; 
for its test of truth, the application 
of its principles to business. 

It will at once be seen, that the 
extensive and diligent study of such 
a science must have had a most 
beneficial effect. As early as the 
eleventh century, it became very 
common, and, finally, almost univer- 
sal throughout Europe. The con- 
quering barbarians, and the con- 


quered Romans, were now coales. 
cing into new bodies, and the spirit 
of these laws was the life that was 
breathed into most of the masses, 
shaping them into organic wholes, 
making them states. 

Thousands flocked to the princi- 
pal cities of Italy to study them. All 
the clergy were learned in them. 
The enthusiasm was universal. Al. 
bertus Magnus makes the blessed 
virgin herself a civilian and a can. 
onist. “The excellency of an ad. 
vocate,” he says, “lies in three 
things, to gain a desperate cause, 
from a just judge, against a wily ad. 
versary; but the blessed virgin 
gained a favorable judgment,‘ Apud 
judicem sapientissimum ; dominum 
contra adversarium callidisimum, 
diabolum, in nostra causa despe- 
rata.’ ” 

This was the only practical learn- 
ing of the dark ages. ‘The subtle 
intellects, which would weigh the 
down from the plumage of an an- 
gel’s pinions, maintained their rela- 
tions to this world by the study and 
practice of the law ; and these same 
intellects, which we sneer at, as we 
see them dancing, with their thou- 
sand spirits, upon a needle’s point, 
should acquire a portentous impor- 
tance in the eyes of a money-loving 
age, as they glide through the stat- 
utes of mortmain, with the wealth of 
half a kingdom upon their backs. 
With the advance of the race in 
practical power, the study of juris- 
prudence became more extensive, 
and more intelligent; while the 
other learning was engrossed in the- 
ology and dialectics, in law alone 
was found a tolerable substitute for 
moral and political science. The 
lawyers led the way in commerce, 
education, and government; and 
finally, in the person of Lord Bacon, 
of philosophy. 

Upon the 16th of June, 1573, was 
entered at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Francis Bacon, aged 13, 
fifth son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord Keeper, a diligent and success 
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ful lawyer and statesman; and Anne, 
his second wife, daughter of Sir An- 
thony Cook, eminent for her attain- 
ments as a linguist and theologian ; 
one of the most learned and delec- 
table ladies of the age. 

Master Frank was an excellent 
scholar; but, though he learned his 
tasks, he laughed at his teachers. 
Colleges, always conservative, were 
then in a dotage, mumbling the wise 
words of by-gone centuries; con- 
serving the spirit of the dark ages. 


The whole mind of that young 


scholar was alive with the spirit of 


the living present ; his heart had al- 
ready swelled with ambition at sweet 
words of compliment from Eliza- 
beth ; tales of navigators to new and 
brave worlds, at the setting and the 
rising sun, had doubtless kindled his 
imagination ; the unspeakable aspi- 
rations and hopes of young genius, 
pregnant with noble conceptions and 
vast designs, were stirring 
ously within him ; 
as of a new Atlantis, rolled before 
his mind like the moving mass of 
ocean, and a voice was in his soul, 
crying, onward; as if the billows 
spoke, as they marched on, and the 
winds sung it, as they swept on— 
onward! ever onward! He _ took 
up the word, and it was the life of a 
new philosophy. ‘Theologians were 
still preaching the intellectual de- 
pravity, and perpetual deterioration 
of the race; were 
teaching a corresponding lesson ; 
they looked back to Aristotle and 
Plato, and saw themselves to be but 
faint reflections of those great lights 
of science. 


vigor- 


gorgeous V isions, 


philosophers 


The pigmy present de- 
Spaired before the giant past, or 
Strutted behind it, “* non passibus 
equis,” in humble imitation. 

The learned professors of law 
alone had already vindicated the dig- 
nity of the present, and expressed a 
most assured foresight of the coming 
progress of the race. ‘* Neither,” 
Says one of them, “* were the an- 
cients giants, nor are we dwarfs, but 
all men of the same standard ; and 
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we the taller of the two, by adding 
their height to our own.” It was 
from these, then, already made fa- 
miliar to him by his father and his 
uncle at home, that Bacon was im- 
bued, thus early, with the progress- 
ive spirit. 

It was from the same source, that 
he derived his sentiment of tolera- 
tion. Indifference seems, some- 
times, to have done more to estab- 
lish truth, than the love of truth it- 
self; as Rousseau says, the atheists 
of the French Revolution, laid down 
the purest and highest morality the 
world had known, because they con- 
sidered it a mere matter of specula- 
tion, in which they had no personal 
concern. It has been eminently so 
with this matter of toleration. Pa- 
pists and Protestants were then al- 
ternately murdering each other; 
schools in philosophy were wrang- 
ling with the bitterness of death. 
The shrewd old lawyers at the head 
of the English government, who, to 
say truth, cared little avout religion 
or philosophy, taught and acted up- 
on the principles of toleration, as 
far as their own safety would per- 
mit. From these, Bacon obtained, 
we think, that spirit which had al- 
ready, before he left college, in his 
sixteenth year, led him to project a 
reform in philosophy, which should 
make it progressive and comprehen- 
sive; the spirit of progress and tol- 
eration. 

By this time, Bacon had probably 
arrived at a conception, more or less 
distinct, of that end of philosophy, 
which he so eloquently set forth in 
his later life; the use and comfort 
of man. 

The distinction between his and 
the former philosophies, will be most 
distinctly seen by speaking of the 
end and means together. The an- 
cients had proposed various ends for 
man, as pleasure, contentment, ac- 
tion—but so far as they proposed to 
do any thing for these ends, it was 
by direct education. The Epicurean 
made men happy, by teaching them 
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the precepts of Epicurus. The Sto- 
ics made men virtuous, by teaching 
them the precepts of Zeno ;—their 
systems were educative; their 
means, the development of philoso- 
phers. Bacon was content to state 
his end as the good of man, without 
troubling himself to discuss the su- 
preme good. He evidently had in 
mind the legal goods of a thriving 
citizen in a well ordered state, the 
virtuous enjoyment of life, liberty, 
and property ; but he objected to no 
kind of good, except that abstract 
good, which is good for nothing. 
His means of attaining this end, was 
the increase of useful knowledge 
and useful inventions. He consid- 
ered these as a sort of hoarded hap- 
piness. If they did not render the 
inveniors happy, they would some- 
time add to the mass of human hap- 
piness. ‘They were happiness solid- 
ified, subjected to weight and meas- 
ure, buyingand selling. If Zeno were 
to look around one of our factories, 
with its miracles of machinery, and 
its miserable mannikins of men, he 
would cry aloud to them with groans, 
“get more soul!” Bacon would 
gaze exultingly upon the scene— 
“toil on! toilon! every new fabric 
will be so much good for some one, 
no matter whom ; so many yards of 
happiness.” 

The first advances the individual, 
but keeps the race stationary. What 
need of additions to the general 
stock? ‘That which educated Aris- 
totle, will certainly educate me. 

The second neglects the individ- 
ual, in the race; “ and the individ- 
ual withers, and the world is more 
and more.” ‘The Greek left the 
schoo! of Socrates intent upon mold- 
ing himself into such a character as 
his teacher; our ambition is to dis- 
cover a planet or a new and useful 
bug, or to inventa lightning rod, or 
a safety lamp, or at least, a new or- 
ganization of society. The Stoic 
would be something; the Baconian 
must do something. Here also Ba- 
con shows the lawyer. Theologi- 


ans have always held the Grecian 
end and means; they insist upon 
one supreme good; a spiritual state, 
in comparison with which, all other 
good is evil, all other attainment so 
idle, that he who has reached it may 
be totally depraved. They are ed. 
ucators also, and look for God's 
blessing upon the direct application 
of truth to the soul. Bacon trans. 
ferred the ends of law to other sci- 
ences. How completely these ends 
engrossed his mind, is no where 
more distinctly seen than in his con- 
stant and bitter charges of barren- 
ness against the old philosophy ; for 
surely he overlooked its aims, when 
he said that it bore no fruit. Fruit! 
what fruit should it produce? The 
groves of Academus were not plant- 
ed with steam-engines, or lightning 
rods, Men grew there. Its fruit is 
to be sought in the men who have 
matured under its influences—and 
what a harvest! Was there noth- 
ing ripe, and mellow, and juicy in 
the soul of Plato, on whose infant 
blossom the honey-bees alighted, 
and no seed thoughts in the core of 
his spirit? Was Aristotle nothing, 
but a choke-pear of disputation? a 
metaphysical burr, with no meat in 
the center? Was not Marcus Au- 
relius a sound and wholesome pro- 
duct ? an imperial growth worthy of 
propagation? Such as these have 
been the fruits of the Grecian phi- 
losophy wherever it has been plant- 
ed; by the stately palaces of the 
Medici; by the monasteries of Ger- 
many; by the academic halls of 
England; or, beyond the currents 
of Oceanus, in the lone wilds of 
America. Fruit glorious and im- 
perishable! aid and comfort also, 
through all time, to universal hu- 
manity! ‘The method of Bacon, 
the inductive method, though it had 
already been pointed out by Aris- 
totle, has been generally considered 


by philosophers the chief merit of 


his system. But the legal! and po- 
litical commentators seem disposed 
to pass it over very slightly. Mac- 
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auley, for example, in his showy 
and sophistical review, that 
“scarcely any person, who propos- 
ed to himself the same end with 
Bacon, could fail to hit upon the same 
means.” However incorrect this 
opinion may be, it shows how nearly 
akin the inductive method is to those 
pursued in the law. 

But Bacon added the lawyer's 
test of truth; its working well. He 
wanted no truths which could 
produce or prophesy, and he judged 
them by their Knowledge 
was truth to him, if he could make 
nature act, or foretell her courses by 
it; otherwise, not,—a test always 
sure to give the clearest ideas of 
causes; but excluding all other re- 
lations, an unerring guide to truth in 
physics, where only truth will act ; 
but in civil business, where, as Ba- 
con himself says, ‘* falsehood, like 
an alloy in coin of gold and silver, 
may make the metal work the bet- 
ter,” it is but a slow guide to purity 
or truth. It consecrates means for 
the sake of the end. 

We have spoken of the spirit of 
the Baconian philosophy, compre- 
hension, and progress; of its end, the 
good of man; of its means, useful 
knowledge, and useful inventions ; 
of its method, the inductive pro- 
cess; of its test of truth, the conse- 
quences of it: and claimed to find, 
in all these, traces of the study of 
jurisprudence, not in such a sense, 
that any good lawyer might have 
written the Novum Organum, or that 
a better lawyer would have made 
a better philosophy. Sir Edward 
Coke would, doubtless, have made 


says 


not 


"writ 
fruits. 


a worse one, but it would have been 
more like Bacon’s, than one by Lu- 
ther or Erasmus. It is in tracing 
the history of jurisprudence, and the 
useful arts alone, that Baconianism 
seems to grow up naturally ; to be 
the “birth of time ;” and it is in 
these, and the sciences to which they 
have given rise in the hands of Gro- 
tius and Montesquieu, and in politi- 
cal economy and legislation, that the 
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glory of the Baconian philosophy 
consists. It has no direct, legitimate 
claim, to those sublime, but, in Ba- 
con’s sense, barren studies, astron- 
omy and geology; for, in conclu- 
sion, it savors of the faults, as well 
as the excellences, of the legal pro- 
fession. 

They may be summed in a sen- 
tence. Bacon did not love truth for 
, and he denied its rela- 


tions to God. 


! 
its own sake 
He was devout, too, 


in his way; but he held his creed 


by will, and not by reason ; he de- 
lichted in absurdities, to use, with 
Sir Thomas Brown, that odd reso- 
lution, learned out of Tertullian— 
He de- 
nied final causes, and so left an un- 
spanned abyss between man and his 
God. 

In the infancy of science, men 
believed all things made for them; 
to give them 
peopled 3 


** Credo, quia impossibile.” 


food, the earth was 
to give them light, the sun, 
and moon, and stars, were created ; 
God works for them alone. Then 
a science of utility is natural; but 
when the telescope has opened the 
heavens, depth beyond depth, and 
the revealed its 
wondrous and countless races, and 
the history of the world has been 
traced back, ages upon ages, before 
man was; he sees, with humility, 
his true relations to the universe, 
and science, expanding with his 
thought, embraces beauty, right, and 


— 
o 


microscope has 


religion, as well as utility. 

Lord Bacon clung to this earth, 
and the old theory of the solar sys- 
tem; but if he be not one of those 
sublimer souls, who delight to be 
present in spirit with God, when of 
old he laid the foundations of the 
the voice of 
praise, with the morning stars, which 
sang together, or, far through the 
infinite realms of space, to gosound- 


earth, and to raise 


ing on, sphere beyond sphere, for- 
ever and forever; as the genius of 
his philosophy, he is seen moving 
among the crowds of men, in their 
marts of business, or legislative 
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halls; with trumpet-voice proclaim- 
ing the worth, and the high destiny 
of man; or, nobler and diviner still, 
in the low and lone hut, by the 
flickering 


by the restless 


light of pove rty’s cold fire, 
bed of sickness ; 


can be 
brow be 


wherever shivering want 
warmed, or the fevered 


REVIEW OF 

Tue soft Gallic title, ‘* Evange- 
line, a Tale of Acadie,” led every 
one who looked at the book through 
the medium of “ Excelsior,” and 
those spirited translations, so indus- 
triousl y the other 
modern languages of Europe, into 
our own, to cut the leaves with hasty 
fingers. The very word, Acadie, 
falling upon the ear with a dreamy 
cadence, suggestive to the imagina- 
tion of flowery meadows, sylvan re- 
treats and bowers, where primeval 
nature might recline and hold fa- 
miliar discourse with modern pro- 
vincial life, remote from the hum of 
the city, operated as a kind of charm. 
Every reader, who opened the book, 
was predetermined to be pleased. 
He said involuntarily to himself, now 
I will, for one little hour, forget the 
corn laws, the tariff, the Oregon 
question, the Mexican war, the ex- 
tension of the area of freedom, and 
the prospects of different men for 
the next presidential canvass. | 
will go back to the days that Horace 
and Akenside loved to figure to 
themselves. [| will spirit myself 
away from the steam-whistle, and 
the railway station, to haunts where 
Sidney would have laid aside his 
sword in sweet abandonment to the 
tones of his favorite lute. I will take 
Shenstone along with me, and 
Burns, and Bloomfield. In short, I 
will have a holiday. It is also safe 


elaborated from 


* Evangeline, by Henry Wadsworth 


Longfellow. W. D. Ticknor & Co., 
Boston. 
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soothed, he is seen moving witha 
look like His, * who pitied men ;” 
touching sad hearts to tears of joy, 
and wielding the elements to per: 
form the miracles of love. 


! } 


* Shall not his name lead all the re st, 


Who wisely loved his fellow-men 


“EVANGELINE 


to presume that, in spite of the un- 
usual the writer 
chose to present his subject, almost 
every reader been 
pleased with that fanciful little pre- 
lude, the murmurs of the 

and the 
wild, though not more varied, re- 
sponses of the 
boring ocean.” Nor isthe descrip- 
tion of Grand Pré, where the scene 


meter in which 


would have 


uniting 


forest-foliage moss, with 


” deep-voice d neigh- 


of the poem is laid, in any way cal- 
culated to destroy this favorable im- 
pression. It is at once lively and 
minute. You have a picture of a 
sweet agricultural village, reposing 
in a fruitful valley, with orchards 
and corn-fields, stretching away to 
the south and west; on the north,a 
mountain, crowned with venerable 
forests, and the broad ocean, with 
promontory, bay, and cavern, lying 
like a vast map upon the eastern 
horizon. Sea-mists, like armies in 
battle array, skirt the mountains in 
the distance. The distaff, the shut- 
tle, the wheels of the laborer’s wain 
returning homeward, the song of 
maidens and the frolicksome, unre- 
strained glee of children, mingle 
their various notes with the soothing 
influences of evening. ‘The accus- 
tomed bell breathes its tremulous 
tones musical, and full of moral 
meaning, over this little world of 
happy homes. It is true, the lan- 





guage is rude and unpolished ; but 
this blemish is lost sight of in the 
happy grouping, and easy drapery, 
of the poet’s images. 
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From this general sketching and 
landscape painting, the writer pro- 


ceeds to a particular description of 


the principal personages, who are to 


figure in the poem. It was one of 


the favorite maxims of Horace, that 
a passage of true poetry has a cer- 
tain vigor of sentiment, and harmo- 
nic richness of tone, which can not 
be entirely destroyed by transposing 
the words, or even by 
them into plain prose. 


transiating 

Let us ap- 

ply this touchstone to the following 

lines : 

“ Somewhat apart from the village, and neare: 
the basin of Minas, 

Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthiest farmer 
of Grand Pré, 

Dwelt on his goodly acres ; and 
directing his household, 


with him, 


Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, and the 
pride of the village 

Stalworth and stately in form was the man 
ol seventy winters ; 

Hearty and hale was he, an oak that was 
covered with snow-flakes ; 

White as the snow were his locks, and his 
cheeks as brown as the oak leaves ; 

Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seven- 
teen summers 

Black were her eyes, as the berry that grows 
on the thorn by the way-side ; 

Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath 
the brown shade of her tresses; 

Sweet was her breath, as the breath of kine 
that feed in the meadows, 

When, in the harvest heat, she bore to the 
reapers at noontide 
Flagons of home-brewed ale: oh! 

was the maiden !”’ 


fair in sooth 


Now, under the application of 
’ | 


render these 
thirteen lines into prose, we shall 
have a result similar to the foliow- 
ing. Benedict Bellefontaine, the 
wealthiest farmer of Grand Pre, 
lived on his goodly acres, and the 
gentle Evangeline, his child, and the 
pride of the village, lived with him, 
directing his household. This man 
of seventy winters was stalworth and 
stately in form ; he was hearty and 
hale; an oak that is covered with 
snow-flakes ; his locks were as white 


Horace’s rule, if we 


as snow, and his cheeks as brown as 
oak leaves. ‘That maiden of seven- 
teen summers was fair to behold; 
her eyes were black as the berry 
that grows on the thorn by the way- 
side; black, yet how softly they 
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gleamed beneath the brown shade 
of her tresses. Her breath was 
sweet as the breath of kine that feed 
n the meadows. Now, it is almost 
mpossibie to transpose this passage 
on any way that will render it more 
yrosaic and common-place, than it 
In the first 
ylace, you have the picture of Bene- 


appears in the book. 


farmer, who 
Strange to say) lived on his own 
farm ; 


dict Bellefontaine, a 


who had turned the manage- 
his household affairs over 
to his daughter. In the very poet- 


ical and classical words of the au- 


ment ol 


thor, 2e was a “ hearty, hale” old 
man, about seventy years old—an 
oak, covered with snow-flakes, says 
the poet—a metaphor, which cer- 
tainly has the merit of originality to 
recommend it. But fearing, lest his 
readers should be in doubt as to the 
proportions and proper disposition 
of its parts, he tells them that the 
snow is meant to represent the locks 
of the old man, and that the foliage 
of the oak is meant to shadow 
forth the color of his cheeks. This 
guarded explanation puts one in 
mind of the amusing dialogue be- 
tween Snug and Bottom, in “ Mid- 
summer Night’s-Dream.” 

Snug. * You can never bring in 
a wall—what say you, Bottom ?” 

Bottom. man or other 
must present wall, and let him have 
some plaster, orsome lome, or some 
rough cast about him, to signify 
wall. Or let him hold his fingers 
thus, and through that cranny shall 
Pyramus and Thisbe whisper.” 

But poor Evangeline, her worst 
enemy, could not have treated her 
with more unnatural severity than 
the poet, who called her into being. 
She is just seventeen years old— 
(such darlings of the imagination are 
always just seventeen)—with a pair 
of eyes, that look for all the world 
like a couple of blackberries, that 
grow on a thorn (probably the au- 
thor thought the word blackberry 
bush unpoetical) by the way-side. 
Lest there should be some misunder- 


‘ 
‘* Some 
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standing, and you should infer that 
she had a small piercing black eye, 
too black to express subdued senti- 
ment, and languishing love—an eye, 
which poets, of all ages, have ab- 
horred—he informs you, in the next 
verse, that their too piercing ray is 
softened, in some degree, beneath 
the brown shade of her tresses. As 
respects that other qualification of 
his heroine, had Mr. Longfellow 
been any thing more than a theoret- 
ical Acadian farmer, he must have 
known that, let his kine feed in 
meadows, or where they may, he 
was, by this comparison, not only 
offering an insult of the grossest 
kind to Evangeline, but offending 
the taste of every reader, who knows 
any thing of the peculiarities of 
those horned animals of whom the 
poet seems so caressingly fond. 
Passing by the bee-hives and 
“ the old moss-covered bucket,” with 
its bewitching adjunct of * a water- 
ing-trough for horses,” we come to 
the barns and barn-yard, where let 
us linger with the poet awhile, in 
rapt and hallowed musings. Behold 
the farming utensils of all sorts, from 
the wain, the plow and harrow, 
newly purchased, down to the wast- 
ed relics of mmany a predecessor in 
all the stages of dissolution. And 
there, walking in aristocratic pride, 
the swollen turkey and the cock, 
whom, “surrounded by his se- 
raglio,” in spite of poor morbid Beat- 
tie’s appellation of ‘“ fell chanti- 
cleer,”’ our enamored bard could 
almostembrace. ‘Those barns must 
have been a sight to be sure, to feast 
a poet’s eye, a village of them, says 
the chronicler, with dove-cotes and 
corn-lofts, (with stair-cases leading 
to them,) and every barn, so filled 
with hay as to be bursting, like a 
ripe canteleup, inthe sun. Surely, 
the Earl of Northumberland’s sta- 
bles and outbuildings, nay, Paris it- 
self, must have been insignificant in 
the comparison ; and, to finish the 
picture, while they delight the ear, 
behold and listen to a multitude of 





ie 


weathercocks, which are said to be 
without number, “ rattling and sing- 
ing incessantly of mutation.” The 
music of the spheres must have been 
quite old-fashioned and monotonous, 
if heard in contrast with this sublime 
and soul-stirring anthem. ‘The next 
character appearing, in the order of 
the stery, is Gabriel, the hero, the 
son of a blacksmith, (for they hada 
stithy in Acadie,) a very respect. 
able young man in his way, though 
possessed of some personal pecu- 
liarities as a lover, which we shall 
have occasion to note by-and-bye. 
Our young lovers had been school- 
mates in childhood it seems, and 
were in the habit of spending a good 
deal of time in the blacksmith’s 
shop, ‘“* where they stood,” says the 
poet, (with great enthusiasm,) with 
“wondering eyes, to behold Basil, 
the father of Gabriel, take in his 
leathern lap the hoof of the horse, 
as a play-thing.”” While they were 
not occupied in this way, they were 
hunting for swallows’ nests in the 
barns. By this time, we are to sup- 
pose Evangeline grown up to wo- 
manhood, and so popular among the 
farmers as to receive the euphoni- 
ous title of “* Sunshine of Eulalie,” 
because it was supposed that that 
sort of sunshine had some myste- 
rious sympathy with the apple or- 
chards. 

The second canto of the poem 
opens with a beautiful description of 
a northern autumn, which has more 
of the picturesque in it than ts to be 
found in any other part of the poem. 
The description of his heroine’s heif- 
er, however, with her * snow white 
hide,” and lofty gait, savors rather 
more of the shambles than of Aca- 
die. If Mr. Longfellow has any 
nervous readers, he might have 
spared them the smell of the salt- 
marsh hay as too aromatic and pun- 
gent for an invalid. The gigantic 
wooden saddles, of flaming color 
and crimson tassels ‘“‘ nodding in 
bright array,” like so many holly- 
hocks in blossom, must have been 
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more imposing than any tournament 
in which the chevalier Bayard ever 
bore victorious arms. ‘The associa- 
tion of ideas is certainly one of the 
most interesting and unaccountable 
phenomena in the metaphysical 
world; and we suppose it would 
puzzle even Dugald Stewart to 
thread the labyrinths of analogy in 
a poet’s brain, with a rational hope 
of meeting any where in his walk, 
a hollyhock and saddle in intimate, 
friendly connection. But this is a 
new era of the world, we are told, 
and perhaps this passage may serve 
to form a digression to some chap- 
ter in the next edition of Mr. Mill’s 
logic. The lines descriptive of the 
milking in the yard are as follows: 


“Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and 
yielded their udders 

Unto the milkmaid’s hand; whilst loud und 
in regular r ade nce 

lato the sounding pail the flowing streamlets 
de Se nde d ; 

Lowing of cattle and peals of laughter were 
heard in the farm-yard, 

Echoed back by the barns.” 

The sublimity and collossal grand- 

eur of this passage call vividly to 

mind Lord Byron’s graphic descrip- 

tion of one of the grandest cataracts 

in Europe. 


“ A roar of waters ; from the headlong height, 
Velino cleaves the waveworn precipice ; 

A fall of waters—rapid as the light, 

The flashing mass foums shaking the abyss. 
A hell of waters—how they how! and hiss 
And boil in endless torture.” 

The next scene in the poem in- 
troduces us into Benedict’s kitchen, 
where the proprietor sits in his el- 
bow-chair solus, looking into the 
fire, and although he sits as still as 
if his feet were in the stocks, his own 
uncourteous shadow taking advan- 
tage of his face being turned, comes 
into the room, and after making 
mouths and fantastic gestures at 
him awhile, * vanished away into 
darkness.” What an ill-bred Cali- 
ban this umbra of Bellefontaine’s 
musthave been. The delicate Ariel 
never could have had the heart to 
demean himself in this w ay towards 
his master. Neither could Puck 
have vanished so soon, though with 
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the speed of the magnetic telegraph 
he “could put a girdle round the 
earth in forty minutes.”” Another 
remarkable simile has suggested it- 
self to the poet’s mind in contem- 
plating the interior of this kitchen. 
In the ancient classic poetry, and 
more especially in the two great 
epics of Homer and Virgil, the 
shield of the warrior is a theme of 
especial and oft-recurring laudation. 
In the panoply of Mars and in the 
armor of the humblest hero of the 
days of the Roman consuls, it occu- 
pies a place equally conspicuous. 
Tasso has not forgotten it in the 
siege of Jerusalem, and Milton has 
placed it in the van of the fiercest 
conflicts on the plains of heaven. 
Now Mr. Longfellow in looking 
among the lumber of this kitchen, 
has discovered a cupboard filled with 
pewter platters refiecting the flick- 
ering light from the chimney, and 
straightway to his enraptured gaze 
they seem to be the shields of ar- 
mies, flashing back the sunshine in 
the heat of battle. While the old 
man is singing Christmas carols, and 
Evangeline filling up the pauses in 
the song with the delectable accom- 
paniment of the spinning-wheel, a 
thundering tread is heard, the door 
swung open as if it had been hit by 
a battering-ram, and Benedict knows 
“by the clatter of the hob-nailed 
shoes,” that he is honored by the 
presence of Basil the blacksmith. 
Evangeline’s poor little heart is in a 
tempest of flutter and alarm at this 
unceremontous arrival, and the poet 
insists on it that she shall, in the 
midst of the gasconade and rude 
raillery of the men, light the pipe 
with her own hand, and present 
it to the new guest. Then suc- 
ceeds a prolix and turbulent political 
talk, much less interesting to the 
reader than that which assailed the 
ears of the hen-pecked slumberer 
of Sleepy-Hollow when he awoke 
from his twenty years’ repose. We 
will pass by the old notary public, 
with his enchanting freedom of man- 
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ner, his “shocks of yellow hair,” 
his hundred grand-children, all sit- 
ting on his knee, (whether at the 
same time or not, we are not inform- 
ed,) his great watch ticking like a 
trip-hammer, and his immense horn 
spectacles playing at see-saw across 
his nose, and giving him, says our 
muse, a “ look of wisdom supernal.” 
Can it be that the Supernals of Olym- 
pus ever surveyed Juno, or darted 
sentimental glances at Hebe through 
the softened, spiritualized medium of 
horn-spectacles? It is equally for- 
eign to our purpose to recite in this 
article any part of that long anec- 
dote of the statue of justice that once 
stood, the notary had no idea where, 
filled with young magpies, with which 
he silenced without convincing the 
obstreperous Basil. But if we could 
have seen all the blacksmith’s 
“thoughts congealed into lines on 
his face as vapors freeze into fan- 
tastic shapes on the window-frames 
in the winter,”’ we would have cheer- 
fully pardoned many faults. It must 
have been a sight to make each par- 
ticular hair stand on end—a thing 
to see, not to hear. After the mar- 
riage papers are all drawn and the 
game of chess over, the lovers seat 
themselves at one of the east win- 
dows fora little private conversa- 
tion, and look out upon a scene that 
beggars al! description. The moon 
is just rising over the placid sea and 
the mist of the meadows, when lo, 

“ Silently one by one in the infinite meadows 

of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the foret-me-nots 
of the angels.” 

After Evangeline had retired 
to her chamber for the night, we 
find the eccentric lover Gabriel, 
prowling like a robber among the 
apple trees and trying to get a peep 
in at the window, by the combined 
aid of lamplight and moonlight. We 
do not blame Gabriel for not being 
well-bred, but common delicacy 
should have been his monitor in all 
his thoughts and feelings respecting 
this dearest of objects. 
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It might be a matter of some doubt 
to one not well schooled in the rules 
of Acadian life, whether the pic-nie 
or rustic celebration that followed 
the next day would have resulted in 
the completion of the nuptials, had 
it not been interrupted in so uncivil 
a manner by the British forces. In- 
deed there is such a graceful obscu- 
rity hanging over this part of the 
poem, that it is only by implication 
that we learn why the male pop- 
ulation of Grand Pre were shut up 
in the church and the other sex ex- 
cluded. The parting of the lovers 
is well sketched. ‘The fire on the 
sea-beach and the despairing villag- 
ers around it, is worthy of the pen 
of a poet. But there is something 
laughable in the minuteness of the 
bard in informing us that at the 
burning of the village of Grand Pre, 
“the cocks began to crow in the 
barn yard, thinking the day had 
dawned.” It is quite problematical 
whether, had our informant been 
present at the fire he would have had 
presence of mind to think of this in- 
cident, and relate it in tones of such 
touching simplicity. Poor cocks, 
Christmas must have beena “ civic 
game to that uproar!” Perhaps 
that identical cock introduced to the 
reader in the early part of the poem, 
‘‘who crowed with the self-same 
voice that in ages of old had startled 
the penitent Peter,” was among 
them. The death of Benedict and 
his burial by the sea-shore are well 
portrayed, 

Part second of the work opens 
with the statement that many years 
have passed away since the destruc- 
tion of the village of Grand Pré, and 
that the Acadians were 
“ Scattered like flakes of snow when the wind 

from the northeast 


Strikes aslant through the fogs that darken 
the banks of Newfoundland.” 


Poets have often been in a fog in all 
ages of the wor!d, and so have ora- 
tors and diplomatists and historians. 
Does Mr. Longfellow mean to tell 
us that it snows in foggy weather off 
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the Newfoundland coast, when the 
wind is in the northeast; or that 
a fog wind scatters the snow instead 
of melting ii? During all these 
many years, Evangeline who was 
seventeen years old at the com- 
mencement of the story, remained, 
like the goddesses of Grecian song, 
still “fair and young.” She linger- 
ed for some t:me about the old home 
of her infancy, at length she began 
to wander, “‘urged by the fever 
within her, and a restless longing, 
searching in church-yards and gaz- 
ing upon tomb-stones.” The reader 
at this stage of the story begins to 
believe that the poor maiden has 
gone mad, and*his sympathies are 
correspondingly awakened. But this 
is far from being the case. She is 
sane enough to make all suitable in- 
quiries requisite to find the lost ob- 
ject. She asks her old neighbors if 
they have seen him, and they tell 
her that he went with Basil to the 
prairies, aud that they were earning 
alivelihood by hunting and traoping. 
Others who seem to have been in 
the interest of the Le Blanc family, 
told her he was in the lowlands of 
Louisiana, and advised her to desert 
Gabriel and marry Baptise, one of 
the twenty sons of the old notary, 
who it seems had served an ap- 
prenticeship of “many a tedious 
year” of love. To all which Evan- 
geline very tragically replies. “I 
can not.” 

Under the mentorship of the old 
priest who tells her not to despair, 
says the poet, 

“ Did that poor soul wander in want and cheer- 
less discomfort, 


Bleeding barefooted over the shards and thorns 
of existence.’ 


Does the author mean to have us 
understand these two lines meta- 
phorically or literally? If meta- 
phorically, in what psychological 
Class would a barefooted soul take 
rank? If, un the other hand, we 
are to understand that she did liter- 
erally wander from the north Atlan- 
tic coast to the lowlands of Louis- 
Vor. VIL. 70 
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iana, in company with a father in 
the Romish church, who was not 
possessed of sufficient humanity, to 
say nothing of gallantry, to provide 
her with a covering for her feet, the 
forty years’ journey of the Israelites 
in the wilderness must have been 
rapture in the comparison. The 
poet asks permission of his Muse, 
** to follow the wanderers’ footsteps.” 
Why can not we be as fortunate ? 
For though we have repeated the 
invocation in due form, the perverse 
Muse who has perhaps no feelings 
in common with the reader, permits 
us to see no trace of the path over 
which settle the mists of an inscru- 
table gloom. Sometimes it is true 
the stray breezes that curl the sur- 
face of the Ohio, the Wabash and 
the Mississippi, sweeping away the 
mists, let in glimpses of sunshine 
upon the boat of our heroine as it 
dances upon the waters of those no- 
ble streams, but these momentary 
glances, like the shapes of a fever- 
ish dream, are soon swallowed up 
in darkness. Sometimes we meet 
her in the windings of some cypress 
grove, like Una in pursuit of the 
Redcrosse knight; sometimes she 
sleeps on leaves or grass in the damp 
swamps, exposing herself to quotid- 
ian agues and the most deadly fe- 
vers, or where the “owl greeted 
the moon with * demoniaclaughter.’” 
That old solemn bird, who like a 
monk has enjoyed the dim subdued 
lightof cathedralsand church-towers, 
and clung tothem even while in ruins, 
long after priest and book and bell 
and missal had deserted their crum- 
bling walls; that gothic bird who in 
hermit seclusion, according to Gray, 
used tocomplain to the moon of those 
who disturbed “ her ancient solitary 
reiga’’—that wizard bird with which 
many a Scotch poet has frightened 
the peasantry of the north of Britain, 
has since she became an American 
citizen, fallen into a driveling do- 
tage, greeting the moon with de- 
moniac laughter. “It is melan- 
choly, says a French writer, mel- 
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ancholy indeed, when genius sur- 

vives his faculties.” After meet- 

ing and passing by the very man of 

whom they were in pursuit, and af- 

ter, we know not how many years 

of wandering, our travelers came to 

a river flowing between mountains, 

near which a column of rising smoke 

indicated a human habitation. It 

was a plain mansion, in the rear of 

which was a path leading through a 

grove of oaks, and skirting the grove 

was an immense prairie. On the 

line between wood and prairie, was 

a mounted horseman in the garb of 

a huntsman arrayed in deerskin 

doublet, and gaiters of the same. 

The following lines speak for them- 

selves, and need little comment. 

“ Broad and brown was the face that from 
under the Spanish umbrero 

Gazed on the peaceful scene with the lordly 
look of its master. 

Round about him were numberless herds of 
kine, that were grazing 

Quietly in the meadows and breathing the 
vapory freshness 

That uprose from the river and spread itself 
over the landscape 

Slowly lifting the horn that hung at his side, 
and expanding 

Fully his broad deep chest, he blew a blast 
that resounded 

Wildly and sweet and far through the still 
damp of the evening. 

Suddenly out of the grass the long white horns 
of the cattle 

Rose like flakes of foam in the adverse cur- 
rents of the ocean ; 

Silent a moment they gazed, then bellowing 
rushed o’er the preiries, 

And the whole mass became a cloud, a shade 
in the distance.” 

The above described personage 
proved to be no less than our old 
friend Basil, the blacksmith. It is 
not entirely obvious to the reader 
what could have been his motive in 
blowing that wild, sweet blast upon 
the horn, nor does it appear whether 
those antics of the cattle were indi- 
cations of alarm, or pleasure at the 
music. Were they wild kine, or 
did they belong to Basil: if the lat- 
ter why should he take so much 
pains to frighten his own herds? 
Basil is very glad to entertain his 
guests in his western home, and they 
give way to mutual greetings and 
“ friendly embraces.” All this while 


Gabriel came not, and dark misgiv- 
ings stole over the maiden’s heart. 
Basil is now compelled to confess 
with some awkwardness that his 
hopeful son, to whom neither love 
nor gallantry had ever suggested 
the idéa of going to the only place 
where he might hope to find his lady 
—that lady who had even now com- 
pleted a journey of thousands of 
miles to hunt him down—has just 
gone to the town of Acloye “to 
trade for mules with the Spaniards,” 
and that he will after this adventure 
is over, “ follow the Indian trails to 
the Ozark mountains,” where it is 
his intention to establish himself as 
atrapper. He further added that 
Gabriel had grown so overbearing 
and unmanageable that even he, his 
own father was but too glad to get 
rid of him, and closed his story by 
advising the luckless girl to get up 
early in the morning and start off 
ifter him through the dew, “ follow 
him fast and bring him back to ‘his 
prison,’ for that the winds and the 
streams were against him.” 
Unhappy Evangeline, if the winds 
and streams were ever against mor- 
tal maiden, they are surely adverse 
to thee! ‘“ Verily, the course of 
true love never did run smooth.” 
During that evening, Basil, with the 
honest pride of what we cali, in the 
United States, a self-made man, re- 
galed his visitors with the striking 
contrast between his present situa- 
tion and his humble circumstances, 
while a resident in Canada. When 
he comes to allude to the unpleas- 
ant incident of having one’s house 
and barn burned up, and his cattle 
stolen by the depredating English, 
he works himself up to such a pitch 
of fury, as to alarm the whole cit- 
cle. Says the poet: 
“ He blew a wrathful cloud from his nostrils, 
And his huge, brawny hand, came thundering 
down on the table, 
So that the guests all started, and Father 
Felician astounded 


Suddenly paused with a pinch of snuff half- 
way to his nostrils.” 


What a theme fora painter! The 
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pale, weeping, love-wasted Evange- 
line, sitting in melancholy abstrac- 
tion, with down-cast eye, in one 
corner of the room ; the uproarious 
fiddler, Michael, with long hair 
and beard, his instrument reposing 
against his chin, and his fingers wan- 
dering in careless prelude among 
its magical strings; next to him, 
standing the noisy lord of the man- 
sion, ranting in bad provincial 
French—blowing wrathful clouds 
from his nostrils—hammering away 
upon the table with a fist that might 
have made a deep indentation in an 
Acadian anvil—and a little remote, 
to protect his ocular organs from 
“the wind of all this commotion,” the 
fastidious, nervous Father Felician, 
trembling in his sandals, looking on 
in wild wonder, and grasping, with 
desperate resolution, the pinch of 
snuff, that has been thus remorse- 
lessly arrested in its passage to his 
nose. If there are no painters now 
living of sufficient genius to master 
the subject, might not Mr. Pow- 
ers be induced to make himself 
immortal, by a group of Acadian 
statuary ? 

The next morning, according to 
agreement, the party begins its 
Quixotic march in pursuit of Ga- 
briel ; and never, since the days of 
the Italian romances, did mortal 
lady-errant run such hazards by 
night or day—such perils by fire 
and water—such hair-breadth es- 
capes. Sometimes noxious swamps 
interrupted her way, sometimes the 
wolf howled on her track, or more 
savage Indian darted his keen eye 
from the thicket; now the fire-flies 
danced in dizzy mazes upon the 
edge of interminable prairies, and 
the next moment some maiignant 
fever glared on her from the morass. 
No relief met her eye, save only 
the stars overhead, which no longer 
the forget-me-nots of the angels, had 
like Basil, mended their condition 
as they grew older, and were now 
“the thoughts of God in the heav- 
ens.” At last they fall in with a 
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Shawnee squaw, who leads them to 
the spot where Gabriel had been; 
but he, alas, was not there! He 
had left the place just six days be- 
fore. In the pathetic words of the 
poet— 


“* He had continued his journey.” 


One would have thought, by this 
time, Evangeline would have given 
up the search. But notso. Under 
the ghostly advice of Father Feli- 
cian, she stays in this retreat several 
months, under the idea that her 
lover will return in the autumn. 
But he never returned. ‘ Hope de- 
ferred makes the heart sick,” says 
the oft quoted poetic axiom, and 
Evangeline found it but too lament- 
ably true in her own case. To use 
a huntsman’s phrase,she gave up the 
chase in despair, and retired to 
Philadelphia, where she spent the 
remainder of her days as an exem- 
plary Roman Catholic, performing 
the duties of a sister of mercy, going 
from house to house, and hovel to 
hovel, dispensing deeds of charity. 
The passage is a fine one, and wor- 
thy of an attentive perusal. The 
poem closes with the meeting of the 
lovers, and the smile of recogni- 
tion, followed by the immediate 
death of Gabriel, who passed out of 
this world, we are informed, 

* As whena lamp is blown out by a@ gust of 

. wind at a casement.” 

Such is the production which a 
grave sc holar, a man of ¢2nius, and 
ripe years, has, for reasons best 
known to himself, thought proper to 
pass off upon the American public, 
to mould the character, to cultivate 
and form the Protestant morals of 
twenty millions of human beings. 
Will the scholars and writers of this 
nation, who have a pen to wield, or 
a voice to speak, sit tamely and sub- 
mit to such an imposition? Wiill 
discriminating parents put into the 
hands of their children such wire- 
drawn tales, modeled after Goody 
Two Shoes and Tom Thumb, which, 
in their clumsy phraseology, set at 
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defiance all the laws of rhetoric, and 
in their similes and metaphorical al- 
lusions, mingle heaven and earth, 
sea and air, in one formless chaos ? 
Are we to pass by without ever 
reading the inscriptions, written In 
deathless characters, upon the proud 
monuments of Grecian, Roman, and 
British fame? Are Homer, Virgil, 
Horace, Shakespeare, to be set 
aside as obsolete, as having fallen 
too far behind the age, to be worthy 
even the perusal of common read- 
ers? Or, are the very laws of 
thought and feeling, and those which 
have hitherto governed physical na- 
ture, convulsed and changed in the 
whirl of business and progressive 
spitii of these restless times * Must 
we yield every association, sacred 
to the scholar’s heart, to be distort- 
ed, while it is blended with the com- 
mon-place details of what the writer, 
whether he be authorized or unau- 
thorized, may chvose to consider 
every-day life? Are those play- 
grounds of the memory, where we 
have lingered so long, and in the 
shades of which we spent our child- 
hood, to be bereft of every tree and 
every fountain? Is there to be no 
longer an echo from the dell, a 
breeze from the hill, a spring gush- 
ing from beneath the rock ? Is that 
pure love, which warmed the tender 
breast of Miranda and Desdemona, 
to give place to slipshod, sentimental 
stories, told in the style of the nur- 
sery, beginning in nothing, and end- 
ing in nothing? 

“ What think ye, a bard's a mere gossip who 


yA 


telis 
Of the every day feelings of every one else ? 


But we are told that these efforts 
are Acadian, that they are only pas- 
toral, and should be treated as such 
in our estimation of them. In reply, 
we say, if these are pastoral, then 
the Bucolics of Virgil are not; if 
these are images of rural and sylvan 
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life, then Shenstone and Burns were 
not poets. If these productions, issu- 
ing from the lazy retreat of some 
lily-fingered votary, portray human 
feeling, and the ebbings and flow. 
ings of human life, whether gentle 
or simple, then “ Scots wha hae 
wi Wallace bled,” “ Logan Water,” 
“The Riggs of Barley,” and the 
“ Birks of Aberfeldy,” are rant and 
folly, and affectation. For, relating 
as they do to the same objects in na- 
ture and the heart, while differing 
so totally in their very elements of 
being, if the one is natural, the other 
must be factitious. But it may be 
objected, that every poet is not a 
Burns. ‘True, indeed; but every 
poet is, by common censent of man- 
kind, a ciaild, a copyer, a devotee of 
nature. We complain of the differ. 
ence, not in degree, but in kind. All 
these quaint affectaiions, these sti- 
fled emotions and suppressed senti- 
ments, that were cal!ed into being 
for the sole purpose of being stran- 
gulated and murdered ; such spasms, 
and theatrical flourishes, to express 
the simplest thing in nature ; sucha 
paralysis of passion, upon the plain- 
est matter of fact topic, about which 
the mind can be occupied, if we 
may use the language of Dr. Young 
upon so trivial a subject : 

* Resembies ocean, into tempest wrought, 
To waft a feather, or to drown a fly.” 


We hope and believe that the day 
is not remote, when, amid the con- 
vulsions that attend the old order of 
things in Europe—our own country, 
placed high above the reach of these 
desolating tides—our own country, 
which has already given the “ lyre 
of heaven another string,”’ will en- 
fold in her embraces at least one son, 
who shall strike the poet’s harp, or 
touch the strings of the lute, with 
the bold hand or gentle skill of a) 
master. 
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HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE WORK- 


ING OF 

Tue Island of Jamaica is one of 
the largest of the Antilles, and much 
the most important of the British 
West India possessions. It lies be- 
tween the 17th and 19th degrees of 
north latitude, and the 76th and 79th 
degrees of west longitude. It is esti- 
mated to contain 6,400 square miles, 
and is, therefore, about as large as 
the state of Massachusetts. 

The face of the country is ex- 
tremely diversified. The island 
iises gently from the sea in exten- 
sive savannas, here and there bro- 
ken, by spurs from a strong central 
mountain range, which traverses the 
island, and rises, as it approaches 
the east end, to the elevation of 
7,800 feet. Many of the slopes of 
the western, and middle sections, are 
gentle, and surpassingly beautiful ; 
but the mountain scenery of the 
eastern, is bold, precipitous, and 
grand. There are few valleys or 
table lands, the peaks are detached 
cones, rising in rapid succession, 
and separated by deep ravines, 
through which, during the wet sea- 
sons, torrents rush with 
fury. ‘There is seldom a heavy rain 
unaccompanied by loss of life, at 
some of the numerous fords of the 
island, and often at those which are 
dry for nine months in the year. 

The islard is rising rapidly from 
the ocean, and is evidently of recent 
date. Marine of existing 
species may be found high up in the 
interior, many hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. Limestone is 
abundant. Trap rocks, and an ex- 
tinct volcano, are said to exist in the 
higher mountain region, though Sir 
T. De la Bache, an eminent English 
geologist, after a _ scientific tour, 
found no evidences of volcanic ori- 
gin, and pronounced the formation 
coralline. 

The climate is hot, and, in the 


resistless 


fossils 
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plains, sultry ; but at an elevation 
of a few hundred feet, the ther- 
mometer seldom indicates a greater 
degree of heat than 90°, and the 
nights are comfortably cool. The 
atmosphere is moist; the dews very 
heavy ; and the mid-day sun, every- 
where powerful. ‘The temperature 
varies with the elevation, and, in the 
high mountain region, fire is com- 
fortable in the morning and evening 
for most of the year. Frost, snow, 
and ice are unknown, except that 
imported by Mr. Artice of Boston. 
The salubrity of the mountain air 
is not excelled within the tropics ; 
but the general influence upon Eu- 
ropean constitutions is debilitating. 
Since the days of Cromwell, the 
island has been a dependency of the 
Sritish crown, and, though many 
Spanish names are retained, the Eng- 
lish language is universally spoken. 
This beautiful island, thus briefly 
introduced to the reader, is the thea- 
ter of one of the most interesting 
experiments ever made in behalf of 
humanity. Its population is some- 
what less than halfa million of souls, 
of which, till the year 1834, nine- 
tenths were African slaves. The sta- 
ples cultivated by them, were sugar, 
rum, coffee, ginger, and pimento. 
Missionary operations were com- 
menced at an early day among the 
slaves of Jamaica. In 1754, the 
Moravians established themselves in 
the parish of St. Elizabeth’s ; and in 
1789, Dr. Coke, the coadjutor of 
the venerable Wesley, organized a 


Methodist mission in the city of 
Kingston. The missionaries, bow- 


ever, were hated as dissenters, and 
jealously watched, lest they should 
manifest sympathy for the negroes. 
With the greatest difficulty they 
maintained their position, and so 
little progress had the missions made, 
that, in 1816, they had little more 
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han e te minal existence. Among 
he eariicst religious teochers, was 
an obscure negro from the state of 
Georgia, probably a refugec slave 
during the war of the American 
Revolution, who, in the iatter part of 
the last century, found his way to 
the island, aod began to preach in 
the city of Kingston. The early 
operations of this maa, Georse 
Lisle, are involved in great obscu- 
rity ; it is certain, however, that by 
his zeal and address he gained ready 
access to the slaves, despite the 
efforts of the planters; for, on the 
revival of missions in 1816, the sect 
he had established, known as the 
“‘ Black Baptists,” was found in all 
parts of the island, and its cardinal 
principle, immersion, universally re- 
garded as the seal of inevitable sal- 
vation. ‘To obviate the evil of his 
exclusion from the estates, he se- 
lected the most intelligent slaves he 
could find, and gave them messages 
to their fellows upon the estates. 
These messengers gathered the peo- 
ple together, often secretly, and by 
night, and delivered to them the 
word they had received. In process 
of time, the messengers became an 
established order in the church, and 
were termed “ leaders.” To a large 
extent they were the only medium 
through which the preacher could 
communicate with the people, and 
the power they exercised, at first 
sub-pastoral, soon became an iron 
despotism over the bodies and souls 
of their classes. For the most part, 
they were the drivers, the boat- 
swains, and other prominent slaves 
on the estate ; always ignorant, and 
often grossly licentious, brutal men. 

Mr. Lisle gave to each person 
connected with him, a monthly 
ticket, or small pasteboard card, 
certifying the nature of the connec- 
tion, whether as a communicating 
member, or merely an “ inquirer,” 
by which was meant a regular at- 
tendant. 

These tickets, perhaps an inno- 
cent device at first, became engines 


L 


of tremendous power in the hands of 
the leaders; for, under their tuition, 
the people came to regard them 
as passports to heaven, to be ob. 
tained at any price, whether o 
money, virtue, or honesty. It can 
not be wondered at, that, with such 
teachers, and such machinery, 
Christianity assumed ‘2 degraded 
form of a licentious superstition, 
nearer akin to Afric. a heathenism, 
than to pure and undefiled religion. 

In 1817, a new era dawned upon 
Jamaica. ‘The wars that had deso. 
lated Europe had happily termina- 
ted. The slave laws had been 
modified, and a favorable reaction 
in the religious aspect of the island 
followed. An active sympathy was 
awakened among the English dis- 
senters, in behalf of the colonial 
slaves. Existing missions were 
strengthened, and the Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, and Independent bodies, 
successively organized strong mis- 
sionary operations among them. 
The missionaries were protected in 
their persons and labors, by the 
government; and, notwithstanding 
the contempt and obloquy heaped 
upon them by the planters, they 
prosecuted their objects with ra- 
pidly increasing interest, and influ- 
ence, among the people. The Bap- 
tist missionaries occupied the most 
prominent position. ‘They had, on 


-their arrival, entered at once into 


the labors of Mr. Lisle, and they 
nearly absorbed his followers in 
their extensive arrangements for 
covering the ground. They objected 
to the “leader and ticket” system 
he had organized, and would have 
suppressed it, had they hoped for 
success in the effort; but it was 
feared that the attempt would de- 
stroy their influence, and disband 
their churches, they therefore adop- 
ted it. It has, no doubt, been very 
much modified in their hands, yet it 
is still regarded by the missionaries 
of all the other bodies as a most ma- 
lignant element in the religious con- 
stitution of the island; as demorali- 
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zing as i* is powerful. It has been 
the bane f some of the large Bap- 
tist churches, and it may yet prove 
the ruin of all. 

In th 


‘| of 1831, cere were 
forty-four © enting mini.cers in the 
island. Cheering success had at- 


tended their labors. Many churches 
had been gathered; some schools 
established ; temporary erections 
had given place to substantial chap- 
els and residences; the various sta- 
tions were “ lengthening their cords 
and strengtheuing their 
and religious influences 
pressions began to permeate the 
mass; when, sudden as the light- 
ning’s flash, every effort was pal- 
sied; churches were scattered ; 
buildings destroyed, and the labors 
of years apparently annihilated. 

In the year 1830, the free colored 
population had, afier a violent strug- 
gle, wrung from an unwilling legis- 
lature, the concession of equal rights. 
Soon afier, a report was extensively 
circulated among the slaves that the 
king had set them free ; but that the 
planters, like the Egyptian Pharaoh, 
had refused to let them go. They 
resolved to strike for liberty. An 
insurrection was organized, and so 
wisely and secretly conducted, that 
itwas not even suspected, till the 
fatal night on which the torch was 
applied, and the whole northwest 
district of the island was illumined 
by blazing cane-fields, and sugar- 
works. Martial law was proclaimed, 
and the miserable negroes were 
butchered by hundreds. Few whites 
were slain, but upwards of six mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of property 
was destroyed by the insurgents. 
In the frenzy of the moment, the 
missionaries were denounced as the 
authors of the rebellion. Vengeance 
demanded its sacrifice ; and, in turn, 
the planters became _ incendiaries. 
They madly fired the chapels and 
dwellings of the missionaries, and 
thus added to the destruction more 
than two hundred thousand dollars 
worth of mission property. On the 
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resumption of power by the civil 
authorities, th.’ .mmedirtely insti- 
tuted an investigo!.on into the causes 
of the rebellion, which however 
unsatisfactory, fully exonereied the 
missionaries and their chusches, 
from any pariic:pation in it. It is 
worthy of remark, however, that it 
broke out in a district extensive'y 
influenced by missionary agencies, 
and in the very midst of mission 
churches. 

Boih parties appealed to the moih- 
er country. The issue was fairly 
made up, that dissenting missions to 
the slaves must be abandoned, or 
slavery must cease, and a verdict 
was demanded of the British public. 
The demonsiration of their essential 
antagonism was complete, and the 
appeal moved the whole empire. 
On the part of the planting interests 
there was a tremendous array of 
wealth, talent, and influence; but 
the moral sense of the nation was 
aroused, and truth triumphed. On 
the 22d September, 1833, the Im- 
perial Parliament passed the Eman- 
cipation Act, by which all the megro 
slaves in the British colonies, came 
into an apprenticeship state on the 
Ist August, 1834, to continue, in the 
case of the domestic slaves, till Ist 
August, 1838, and of the field slaves, 
till Ist August, 1840, at which peri- 
ods they severally became absolute- 
ly free. The bill granted the option 
of immediate emancipation to those 
colonies whose legislatures should 
elect it, but all chose the appren- 
ticeship, except the small Islands of 
Antigua and Bermuda, which, as sub- 
sequent events have clearly shown, 
wisely preferred the alternative. 

It also granted an indemnity of 
twenty millions sterling to the plant- 
ers; not, as has sometimes been 
represented, as the purchase price 
of the slaves, but to reimburse them 
for any losses they should sustain 
by the operation of the act. The 
intermediate system worked badly. 
It was the source of endless heart- 
burnings and bitterness, and more 
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than once called forth stringent and 
stinging despatches and regulations 
from the Colonial Office. The negro 
hoped for freedom. ‘The new sys- 
tem mocked him with the name, 
while it wrung from him ten hours 
of unrequited toil, daily. The plant- 
ers wanted unpaid labor, and it 
mocked them with the promise, 
while it wrenched from their grasp 
the slave whip, by which alone they 
could coerce it. This unnatural 
state fretted every one sore ; and as 
the experiment of freeing them in 
classes was regarded as hazardous, 
if not dangerous, it was resolved by 
all parties, to relinquish to the field 
slaves two years of their servitude, 
and let all go out free on Ist August, 
1838. 

The advent of unconditional free- 
dom was anticipated by the differ- 
ent classes, with the intensest emo- 
tions of fear, hope and joy. It was 
ushered in by voices of devout 
thanksgiving and praise, and was 
marked by all the order of a solemn 
festival. Not a voice was raised in 
riot ;*not an arm nerved by revenge. 
it was a sacred sabbatical jubilee. 


A revolution such as that which 
has passed upon Jamaica must de- 
velope its tendencies and influences 
in the generations which follow, 
rather than in those which witness it. 
The degrading superstitions, habits, 
and usages of the slaves, may be 
modified in the present generation, 
but they can be eradicated only by 
the continuous efforts of successive 
ages; yet ten years have elapsed 
since the advent of unrestricted free- 
dom, and we may reasonably en- 
quire afier the results that have thus 
far been attained. 


Under the old system, the whole 
slave population were held to labor 
for the supply of the British market. 
They were producers only. Hence, 
the tabular returns from the cus- 
toms, indicated the amount of labor 
performed, and measured the pros- 


perity of the island. Unhappily the 
new system has been judged by the 
same tests. ‘The successful or ad- 
verse working of the emancipation, 
is made identical with the increase 
or diminution of the number of hogs. 
heads of sugar, puncheons of rum, 
and bags of coffee, ginger, and pi- 
mento, shipped to England. And 
still more unhappily, it has been 
complicated with other influences 
adverse to the prosperity of the is- 
land, and the disastrous results of 
all, have been laid to the account of 
emancipation. The staple exports 
have greatly decreased. Property 
has ruinously depreciated ; and of 
course the agricultural and financial 
interests of the island have been ex- 
tremely embarrassed ; there have 
been many failures, and much dis- 
tress: all this is unquestionably true, 
—and because it has in the order of 
time occurred subsequently to the 
emancipation, it is presumed that it 
has wrought all this ruin, and that 
the emancipated classes are idle and 
lazy, refusing to work, and utterly 
unworthy the blessings conferred 
upon them 

The sugar cultivation is the great 
interest of the island. The sugar 
estates, (merely called * estates” in 
contradistinction to coffee proper- 
ties called “ properties,”) are very 
large, and have heretofore been very 
valuable. They lie along the sa- 
vannas, and vallies and gentle hill 
sides of the island. Near the cen- 
ter, are the “ works,” embracing 
the “ great house,” the proprietor’s 
residence—-the ** basha’s (overseer’s) 
house,”’ the ** boiling house,” “ cur- 
ing house,” * mill” (for expressing 
the cane juice), ** trash house,” and 
distillery. The drainings from the 
curing house, the dregs from the 
boiling house, and the sweets from 
immature, injured, or rat eaten 
canes, with an indefinite amount of 
filth, tobacco j juice, dead mice, rats, 
&c., are turned into the “ rum well,” 
and are manufactured into the “rum 
crop,” at the distillery. 
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Coffee is the next great agricul- 
tural interest. Its cultivation is con- 
fined to the mountains, and is neces- 
sarily conducted almost exclusively 
by manual labor. No machinery 
has yet been found, materially to 
facilitate or cheapen the cultivation. 
Cleaning the fields, pruning the 
trees, and picking the berries, con- 
stitute the great labor of a coffee 
property, and it is very doubtful 
whether machinery can be applied 
to any of these purposes. If it can 
not, those properties that cultivate 
the medium and common qualities 
of coffee, must cease operatiuns. 

The coffee grown in different sec- 
tions of the Island, varies very much 
in quality and in value, though the 
expense of cultivation is very nearly 
the same. Jamaica coffee, in the 
Liverpool market, ranges from 40s. 
to 150s. per 100 Ibs. It follows, that 
whilst the “‘common” and “ medi- 
um” qualities can only be raised at 
a fuinous loss, those in the more fa- 
vorable districts, as the Port Royal, 
and St. George’s mountains, may 
still yield handsome returns. Per- 
haps one-third of the coffee cultiva- 
ted in the island quotes as “ fine,” 
and is thus placed beyond the influ- 
ences that ruin those properties that 
raise the inferior qualities. 

The ginger and pimento inter- 
ests, are comparatively of minor 
importance. They have not at- 
tracted much attention, and their 
exports have nearly sustained them- 
selves. 

How far the sugar and coffee cul- 
tivation have been affected by the 
emancipation itself, it is impossible 
to decide. Certainly not to any con- 
siderable extent. A small and per- 
haps a permanent decrease would 
seem to be a natural result. 

The producers under the old sys- 
tem, have become consumers under 
the new ; and allowing each to have 
added fifteen pounds of sugar to the 
consumption during slavery, there 
have heen annually consumed in the 
island nearly 30,000 hogsheads of 
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sugar, which had slavery continued, 
would have been added to the ex- 
ports. This estimate is doubtless 
within the truth. ‘The negroes pur- 
chase sugar at the shops to a con- 
siderable extent, and every house- 
holder raises a little cane, and has 
his own primitive cane press. It is 
also true that in mary instances in- 
genuity and enterprise have cut out 
for themselves new channels, and 
much labor performed, has become 
capilal investment, yielding its an- 
nual returns to the freedmen. It 
follows that a decrease in the ex- 
ports fails to indicate a uecrease in 
the crops raised, or in the amount 
of labor performed. 

During the first years of the eman- 
cipation, the questions of rent and 
wages caused much bad feeling. 
The negroes were ignorant, and of- 
ten surly and jealous. The plant- 
ers were exacting, and not unfre- 
quently haughty and tyrannical. 
Here and there, estates suffered 
their whole crops to perish, rather 
than pay the laborers thirty-one 
cents per day to gather them. For 
this reason many thousand acres of 
canes rotted on the ground in the 
year 1839. But these difficulties, 
incident to the great change, were 
in their nature, temporary, and in 
the course of a few years were re- 
moved, except in solitary instances 
of great perverseness ; and the mu- 
tual relations and dependences of 
employers and laborers were be- 
coming manifest, and began to influ- 
eace the deportment of all parties. 
Hope brightened over the future, 
and had no disastrous foreign influ- 
ences touched the island, it would 
have moved steadily and repidly 
onward in commercial and agricul- 
tural improvement, notwithstanding 
the folly occasionally displayed now 
by the planters, and anon by the 
peasentry. But such was not its 
destiny. A series of calamities has 
fallen upon it, in the very incipiency 
of the new order of things, which, 
occurring at the period of its great- 
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est prosperity, would have crushed 
its energies, and ruined its estates. 
These have been— 

1. The financial revulsion that 
swept over Europe and America in 
the year 1837, 8, which reached the 
island in the first hours of the éman- 
cipation, and did its work of ruin 
there as elsewhere. 

2. The emancipation threw a 
multitude of new buyers into the 
market, and the spirit of competi- 
tion suddenly awakened, induced 
excessive overtrading in all depart- 
ments. In the midst of this, and 
heightened by it, came the financial 
crisis of 1842, which also swept 
over Europe and America. 

3. These embarrassments were 
greatly aggravated by the loss of a 
very extensive and lucrative traffic, 
with the States of Central America. 
Kingston was the principal entrepot 
for the traffic of England with these 
states, but the disturbances in Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador, New Grenada, Xc., 
paralyzed it, and in the hour of 
greatest need, locked up many thou- 
sands due to the Jamaica merchants. 

4. Hardly had the system of 
slavery yielded to the powerful at- 
tacks of the English abolitionists, 
ere the enormous protection it had 
enjoyed, was menaced by them. 
The colonial system of England was 
a stupendous structure, by which she 
at the same time protected her de- 
pendences, and encouraged her 
manufactures. The colonies had 
the monopoly of the home market 
fur all their productions. No for- 
eigner was permitted to undersell 
them there ; and the English manu- 
facturers had the colonial markets 
for their commodities—no stranger 
could intermeddle with them there. 
This system could only be main- 
tained by enormous external pro- 
tections, and by internal equalizing 
duties. Under it, the sugar and 
coffee of the West Indies was not 
only protected against foreign com- 
petition, but against these produc- 
tions of the East Indian colonies, so 
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far as to equalize the prices in the 
British market. The first effort of 
the lovers of cheap sugar and coffee 
in England, was against the differ. 
ential duty between the East and 
West Indies. They soon carried 
this point, to the dismay of the plant. 
ers, who fiercely and angrily con- 
tested every inch of ground. The 
result was an immense increase ip 
the sugar importation from the East 
Indies. Success emboldened the 
assailants, and they turned their bat- 
teries against the main fortress, 
England was paying twenty cents 
per povnd for sugar for which the 
rest of the world were paying from 
six to ten cents. The free traders 
roused the people to demand relief, 
and their voices prevailed. Sir 
Robert Peel, yet a protectionist, in- 
troduced a new principle of discrim- 
ination—that between free and slave 
grown sugars. It was thought that 
from 80,000 to 100,000 tons of free 
sugar from various parts, might find 
their way to the English market, if 
it were opened to it; he therefore 
proposed and carried a reduction of 
the existing duty of 63 shillings per 
100 pounds, to 23s. 9d. when levied 
upon free sugars, the production of 
foreign countries. At the same time 
the duty levied upon colonial sugars 
was reduced from 24s. per 100 
pounds to I4s. 9d., leaving a differ- 
ential duty of 9s. in favor of the col- 
onies, instead of 39s. which they 
had enjoyed during slavery. This 
bill brought the planters into com- 
petition with the free sugars of the 
Mediterranean, and of the East lao- 
dies, but it protected them against 
the slaves of Cuba, Brazil, and Lou- 
isiana. It was passed in 1845, and 
Sir Robert Peel, then supposed to 
be firmly seated in power, pledged 
himself for its maintenance. The 
gloomy fears and discontent excited 
by the protracted discussion, was im 
some measure dissipated ; the sugar 
cultivation that had been periled by 
it, began to look up, canes were ex- 
tensively put in, and many estates 
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just ceasing operations were reviv- 
ed. But the free traders rejected 
the premier’s discrimination, and 
demanded radical measures. They 
had paid to the planters an indem- 
nity of twenty millions sterling, and 
they demanded cheap sugar in re- 
turn. They were irresistible as the 
people of England always are when 
they demand parliamentary action, 
and the Peel ministry resigned. 
Lord John Russell succeeded, and 
his first act was the equalization of 
the duties on all foreign sugars, and 
the adoption of a sliding scale of 
duties, by which in 1850, every ves- 
tige of protection will pass away, 
and foreign sugars will be admitted 
upon the same terms as colonial. 

The inevitable result of this legis- 
lation is to throw the estates of the 
British colonies out of cultivation, 
and in consequence to depreciate 
their value. The same influences 
ina manufacturing district, whose 
operations were sustained by a high 
protective tariff, would produce pre- 
cisely analogous results, silencing 
the spindles, rendering worthless the 
machinery, and ruining the com- 
panies. 

It has been asked: If free labor 
is cheaper than slave labor, why 
can not the free laborers of Jamaica 
raise sugar as cheap as the slaves of 
Cuba and Brazil? Simply because 
there is no equality between the 
cases. Jamaica freemen can and 
do raise sugar as cheap as they did 
when slaves, probably cheaper ; and 
this is all the proposition demands. 

The enormous protection of ten 
cents per pound for their sugar, 
while it enabled the planters to real- 
ize immense returns from their es- 
tates, led them to sink very large 
sums in permanent works, and gave 
to their property an entirely ficti- 
tious value. This value it has re- 
tained during the ages of the colo- 
nial system. Free trade has sub- 
verted that system. Its protection 
is gone, and the colonial property is 
thrown into the market of the world ; 
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its inherent value alone remains; 
its fictitious value passes away with 
the system which gave it birth. Yet 
the present proprietors look for re- 
turns proportioned to the ancient 
cost and estimated worth of their es- 
tates, and they are embarrassed, 
perhaps ruined if they can not real- 
ize them. Sugar estates can find 
no sale. Many of the largest have 
ceased cultivation, and many mort- 
gagees have offered to give up their 
mortgages for twenty-five per cent. 
of the amounts secured by them. 

5. The agricultural interests of 
the island have been still further 
embarrassed by a succession of most 
untoward ‘ seasons,” as the period- 
ical spring and fall rains are cal'ed. 
Probably no equal period iz the his- 
tory of Jamaica can compare with 
the years 1840, 1,3,4. That there 
has been a change in thé atmo- 
spheric phenomena of the island 
within the last twenty-five or thirty 
years, seems unquestionable. The 
resistless and desolating tornadoes 
and hurricanes, which until within 
that period have occasionally swept 
over it, are now unknown. They 
still prevail in the Caribbean sea, 
but their irack lies further to the 
westward than formerly. ilew far 
this change may have influenced or 
modified the dry and rainy seasons, 
it is impossible to say. That they are 
changed, to the astonishment of the 
old inhabitants, and to the amusing 
wonder of the old negroes, is cer- 
tainly true. 

6. The extreme difficulty of ob- 
taining funds for the cultivation of 
their estates has pressed with great 
force against the planiers. Large 
funds are requisite for current ex- 
penses, and for the introduction of 
such machinery as the new state of 
the island has rendered necessary. 
And as the ordinary resources of the 
planters have failed, it has become 
necessary to appeal largely to the 
capitalists of England. But their 
confidence was shaken by the reit- 
erated cries of “ruin,” raised by 
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the planters during the first years of 
emancipation; and though money 
has generally been abundant in Eng- 
land at 34 per cent. the bankers 
have been unwilling, upon any 
terms, to negotiate paper upon se- 
curities which the holders them- 
selves pronounced valueless. There 
is every reason to fear that those 
cries, then so fictitious, may be sadly 
verified by the free trade principles 
of Lord John Russell. 

7. The enormous increase of gov- 
ernmental expenditure, and conse- 
quent weight of taxation, oppress al 
the interests of the island, and for- 
bid prosperity. 

The population of the island has 
been stated at nearly 500,000 souls, 
nine-tenths of which are laboring 
peasantry, and the taxation, direct 
and indirect, annually wrung out of it, 
is more than two millions of dollars ! 
one-third the value of all the exports 
of the island. Not less than three 
hundred thousand dollars are appro- 
priated to the purposes of the state- 
paid church. ‘The Governor’s sal- 


ary is $40 ,000 
The Receiver General’s 
(Treasurer,) 21,5 
Chief Justice’s, 17,500 
Bishop’s, 15,000 
Associate Justices’, each, 12,500 
Archdeacon’s, 10,000 


with a long list of dignitaries in 
church and state, whose salaries and 
perquisites amount to $5,000 and 
upwards. 

In attributing the prostration of 
Jamaica in a great degree to the 
free trade principles of England, no 
odium is cast upon them; so far as 
relates to the sugar and coflee cul- 
tivation, the question was at least 
one of time, if not of principle. 
The transition could have been grad- 
ual, and have extended over a series 
of years, thus allowing time for the 
planter to adapt himself to his new 
circumstances, and for the laborers 
to acquire ease and skill in the use 
of their new implements. Such a 
course would have modified the ruin 
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that a rapid bolt from the extreme 
of protection to absolute free trade 
has wrought. 

Though the large estates have so 
greatly depreciated in value, prop- 
erty in small lots has been ve 
much in demand. The freedmen 
have been anxious to obtain small 
freeholds, and many old properties 
that during slavery were almost 
worthless, have been broken up and 
sold in lots of a few acres each, at 
very advanced prices. 

Having explained the causes 
which have induced the present de. 
pression in Jamaica, we will trace 
the emancipation in its prominent 
social and moral bearings and influ. 
ences. 

During slavery, the resources of 
the island were unknown. Save in 
the cultivation of the staples, noth- 
ing had been doue to develope them; 
and the protection they enjoyed, in- 
duced an extravagant and wasteful 
incidental expenditure, with the most 
negligent and thriftless modes of 
culture. The cultivation of the soil 
was carried on, almost exclusively, 
by means of the hoe, the cutlass, 
and the human brute. Ploughs, 
harrows, spades, shovels, wheel and 
handbarrows, were almost unknown. 
Now, this primitive mode is as far 
as possible dispensed with. Wher- 
ever the means have been available, 
machinery has been substituted for 
manual labor, and uniformly with 
the happiest results. Ploughs of 
various kinds, harrows, hoe-harrows, 
cultivators, barrows, spades, shovels, 
&c. &c., with steam-engines instead 
of breeze and cattle mills, and the 
generous use of manures, with im- 
provements in the boiling depatt- 
ment, are becoming quite common; 
and here and there, train-roads for 
the transportation of the canes, are 
laid on the estates of the more 
wealthy proprietors. The first in- 
troduction of the various implements 
of husbandry, and machinery, has 
been very expensive, as it has been 
necessary to import, not only the im- 
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plements themselves, but men to use 
and smiths to repair them. Hillside 
estates, upon which they can not be 
used, and those that have not been 
able to incur the expense of their 
introduction, are compelled to ad- 
here to the old system, under modi- 
fied forms, and therefore labor un- 
der peculiar embarrassments. 

Not a few of the overseers re- 
sisted the substitution of machinery 
for manual culture, and the negroes 

enerally regarded it with aversion. 
But by the efforts of the agricultural 


society, and the establishment of 


ploughing matches in the various 
parishes, they are becoming familiar 
with them, and many are acquiring 
ease and skill in their use. Al- 
ready the expense of cultivating the 
cane, and of manufacturing sugar, 
has been greatly reduced, not less 
than fifty per cent. upon the more 
favored estates, and yet there is 
large room for improvement. 

Several very valuable implements 
of tropical agriculture have been in- 
vented by scientific and ingenious 
mechanics, and investigation and 
experiment are still vigorously push- 
ed in this direction, with prospect of 
yet more favorable This 
spirit has been stimulated and sus- 
tained by a very efficient General 
Agricultural Society, which, in the 
prosecution of its objects, has al- 
ready awarded several premiums of 
£100 each. 

Other items that may be traced 
to the activity and enterprise excited 
by the emancipation, are— 

The establishment of steam com- 
munication round the entire island : 

The construction of several good 
turnpike roads : 

The widening, and general im- 
provement of the roads, throughout 
the island : 

The construction of railroad com- 
munication from Kingston westward, 
more than twenty miles of which 
have been completed. 

The organization of several bank- 
ing and mining companies; of a 


results. 
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life insurance company ; a silk com- 
pany, and one for supplying the 
city of Kingston with water. 

The silk company has proved a 
failure ; and the mining languish for 
want of skill and enterprise to pros- 
ecute them, though the ore yields a 
good per centum of pure copper. 

The legislation in reference to 
the blacks, under the old system, 
was necessarily cruel. It contem- 
plated them as slaves, and made the 
pecuniary profit of the planter, the 
highest end of their being. They 
were over-burdened with the most 
onerous exactions, whilst they en- 
joyed the least possible protection. 
All this has passed away. The 
same parties control the local legis- 
lature, but their spirit is changed. 
A system of legislation in many re- 
spects preposterous and burdensome, 
has been marked by many benefi- 
cent provisions. Among these may 
be mentioned: The substitution of 
the penitentiary system, for the old 
slave prisons, and the erection of a 
large, substantial penitentiary, em- 
bracing all the modern improve- 
ments in that department of philan- 
thropy ; which, under the direction 
of a most excellent inspector, and 
the constant attendance of the chap- 
lain and schoolmaster, has already 
affected the records of crime, and 
greatly lessened the recommitments: 

The erection, on a most liberal 
and enlightened plan, of a large lu- 
natic asylum, in the stead of the 
wretched ‘“‘crazy house” of the 
days of slavery: 

The extension of medical aid, ad- 
vice and medicines to every person 
of the laboring class, upon the pay- 
ment of $1.50 per annum, or, upon 
the recommendation of any respect- 
able person, if they are unable to 
pay that fee. For this purpose the 
island is districted, and a salaried 
physician with a dispensary is pla- 
ced in each district : 

The organization of a board of 
education, through which, irrespec- 
tive of denominational! distinctions, 
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education may be disseminated 
through the island. The pecuniary 
embarrassments of the island ren- 
der it impossible io make this board 
as efficient as it was hoped it would 
be, at its inception, and it may be 
confined mainly to the establishment 
and support of a normal school, for 
several years to come. 

The most obnoxious feature in 
the legislation since emancipation, 
has bee. the pertinacious determi- 
nation of the Assembly to introduce 
foreign laborers, for the purpose of 
reducing the price of labor. 

The clamor for labor, that has 
been raised, has not been in conse- 
quence of the refusal of the labor- 
ers to work, but of the refusal of 
the planters to pay them their price. 
The market value of labor has bee. 
from Is. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per diem, for 
able bodied men, and the planters 
have not been able to pay this price 
and cultivate their estates to a profit ; 
and when they have endeavored to 
reduce the price, the negroes have 
left the estates cultivation, and de- 
voted themselves to the improve- 
ment of their own provision grounds. 
Many hundred thousand dollars have 
been expended in successive at- 
tempts to introduce the Irish, the 
English, the Coolies, and the Afri- 
eans. ‘These efforts have been with- 
out benefit to the island, and have 
been most disastrous to the Euro- 
pean and Coolie emigrants. Most 
of the former have fallen victims to 
field labor under a tropical sun, or 
to intemperance. ‘The Coolies, af- 
ter a few thousands have been in- 
troduced, are found unfit for the la- 
bor required. They are heathen, 
of a foreign tongue and color, and 
can not amalgamate with the ne- 
groes, who reject and despise them. 
They wander about the island, ob- 
jects of commiseration and of char- 
ity, and it is hoped will ere long be 
sent back to their native India. 

It has been stated by some parti- 
san anti-slavery presses, that the 
emancipation has been without ben- 


eficial effects upon the white popu. 
lation of the island, who are occa. 
sionally represented as possessing 
the most malignant feelings of ha- 
tred towards the negroes, whom 
they strive by every means in their 
power to degrade and oppress. 
Such representations are gratuitous, 
unjust and cruel. 

Undoubtedly there are those who 
would welcome with joy the re-es. 
tablishment of slavery, if it could 
be accomplished peaceably, though 
they do not, dare not say so. Such is 
the public sentiment in even the most 
conservative classes, that the ex- 
pression of such wishes and feelings 
would be received with marks of 
displeasure, if not of disgust. There 
are many who disesteem the ne- 
groes, and under-estimate their ca- 
pacity ; but the mass of the white 
population manifest a kindly interest 
in their welfare and progressive im- 
provement, quite as much as is man- 
ifested towards the laboring classes 
of England. Indeed it has become 
their interest to cultivate this feel- 
ing, and they avail themselves of 
every opportunity to give expression 
to it; accordingly we find testimo- 
nies to the quiet, order, and im- 
provement of the negroes, in the 
governmental despatches, in the le- 
gislative debates, in the charges of 
judges, the presentments of juries, 
and in the meetings of planters in 
every part of the island. 

The recent disturbances in the 
island can scarcely be regarded as 
exceptions to these remarks, so per- 
fectly adapted to produce them, have 
their causes been. The free trade 
action of Parliament excited such 
disaffection among the planters, that 
in their various meetings they loudly 
and foolishly talked of being absolv- 
ed from allegiance to a government 
that would not protect them, and 
went so far as to speak of indepen- 
dence, and of annexation to the 
United States. Now the negroes 
are loyal to a man. They know 
that, as they express it, the Queen 
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made them free, and that the planters 
resisied the emancipation. They 
know too that there are three mill- 
ions of negro slaves in the United 
States, and they commiserate their 
condition. ‘They do not appreciate 
the causes of the embarrassments 
and irritation of the planters, and 
putting together the few facts within 
their knowledge, they naturally re- 
gard the discussions of the planters 
as somehow connected with their 
subjugation, and perhaps re-enslave- 
ment. The planters, in many in- 
stances, have not been able to pay 
current expenses as they became 
due; hence many estates have be- 
come indebted to their laborers for 
several months wages, in some ca- 
ses, fora much longer period. The 
fears of the negroes have quicken- 
ed their applications for these ar- 
rears, and they have been resisted 
by the planters indebted, from sheer 
inability. ‘This refusal to pay them, 
has formed a final fact with the ne- 
groes, who connect it with the dis- 
cussions, and see in it the fulfillment 
of their fears. hese cases they 
have refused to work further, and 
manifest a spirit of turbulence and 
insubordination, which has disquiet- 
ed the districts in which they have 
taken place, but have not yet result- 
ed in any rebellion against the law. 
How far this will proceed, depends 
very much upon the kindness, fair- 
ness, and firmness of the governor. 

The white population generally 
are not religiously disposed: they 
live under a tropica! sun, and many 
of them are men of irritable temper 
and violent passion, and when exci- 
ted, they express themselves strong- 
ly. They do not forget that until 
recently the negroes were their 
slaves, and they, their masters; nor 
do we wish to represent them as 
particularly kind and amiable and 
forbearing ; but it is due to them as 
a matter of right, to testify to their 
greatly improved deportment to- 
wards those who ten years ago were 
their slaves, 
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Prior to the emancipation, concu- 
binage was well nigh universal. 
Marriage was almost unknown, even 
among the higher classes of the 
island. Public sentiment quite for- 
bade the marriage of overseers, and 
the loss of place and caste was the 
penalty which usually followed a 
disregard of its mandate. The 
overseers hold office at the mere 
pleasure of the attorneys of the es- 
tates, and are liable to be superse- 
ded at any time, and without a mo- 
ment’s warning. We know of quite 
a number who on communicating 
their marriage to their attorneys, 
received such replies as, * Your 
services are no longer required ;” 
‘“* Be prepared to leave the estate on 
the day of your marriage ;” “ Your 
successor is appointed, get some 
other employment,’ &c. There 
was an advantage in perpetuating 
this state of things during slavery. 
The overseers, by their licentious 
intercourse with the female slaves, 
had opportunities of watching and 
ascertaining the first rising of a 
spirit of discontent and insubordina- 
tion, and when and how, most effi- 
ciently to strike it down. It is not 
wonderful that in such a state of so- 
ciety, the most gross and revolting 
usages should grow up, and the 
most loathsome scenes sometimes 
be enacted. ‘They have passed 
away—let their memory rot. 

Hand in hand with licentiousness 
went intemperance, and Sabbath 
desecration, till the day of sacred 
rest had become transformed into 
the great day of revelry. Undoubt- 
edly there were gentlemen connec- 
ted with the island, to whom these 
remarks would not apply ; but they 
were comparatively rare, and them- 
selves fell under the odium of the 
public sentiment. So entirely vitia- 
ted had the moral sense of society 
become, that these vices were not 
merely tolerated, they were justified. 
An intelligent, well read gentleman, 
has addressed an elaborate argu- 
ment to us, showing the scriptural 
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authority and justification of concu- 
binage. Forsooth, it was a patri- 
archal institution ! 

No results of the emancipation 
have been more emphatic, or more 
auspicious, than the reformation in 
the morals and habits of the white 
population, and the establishment of 
a higher tone of public sentiment 
among them. Marriage is now hon- 
orable. It has been encouraged by 
the example of many of the leading 
gentlemen of the island, and by the 
insertion of a “de facto” clause in 
the “ marriage act” of the island, in 
virtue of which, parties living in 
concubinage, who should be mar- 
ried under its provisions, are re- 
garded in law, as having been mar- 
ried from the commencement of the 
connection, and all their issue are 
declared legitimate. 

Married overseers are now pre- 
ferred to single ones, from the moral 
standing which it gives them with 
the negroes, and though they have 
not been able to change the miser- 
able tenure by which they hold office, 
which is, in itself, an almost insu- 
perable objection to the!r marriage ; 
yet many have availed themselves 
of the provisions of the de facto 
clause, and have become married 
men. There is no positive disgrace 
attached to living in concubinage, 
either among the higher or lower 
classes ; and not a few may be found 
moving freely in the best circles of 
society, who are living thus; yet it 
is regarded as a state that belongs to 
the past, and incompatible with the 
relations and duties introduced by 
freedom. 

The drinking habits of the white 
population are very greatly im- 
proved. There is much less of 
drunkenness, less hard-drinking, less 
tippling, than there used to be. This 
is true of all, but emphatically so of 
the largest class of the white popu- 
lation, the overseers. A gentleman 
extensively acquainted with them, 
and familiar with their convivial 
usages for many years, remarked to 


us that the great reformation in their 
drinking habits, was one of the most 
gratifying influences of the new 
state of things. Under slavery, such 
a reform was impossible. The over- 
seers could not resist the influences 
by which their office was surrounded, 
Invariably, and almost of necessity, 
they became hard drinkers, and 
multitudes of them have been cut 
down in the morning of life, by the 
rum of their distilleries, whilst their 
parents in England have ignorantly 
attributed their decease to the harm- 
less and delicious fruits of the 
tropics. The responsibilities and 
duties of overseers occupy much 
more of their time and attention than 
formerly. They have not now the 
leisure for social, and hence not the 
temptation to private drinking they 
then had, and the intemperance that 
then excited only a smile, would not 
now be tolerated. The practice of 
some of the leading gentry of the 
island approximates primitive tem- 
perance, eschewing the stronger |i- 
quors, they cleave only to the wine 
cup. These tokens of improvement 
are quite disconnected from any di- 
rect temperance movement. Such 
efforts are viewed with great con- 
tempt in its application to them- 
selves, and are regarded as only 
fitting for the debased peasantry. 

The Sabbath is generally re- 
spected, so far as to induce absti- 
nence from the occupations of life; 
the stores are closed, and al! busi- 
ness ceases. There is also a greatly 
increased attendance of whites at the 
churches of “the establishment” 
generally. Few whites are con- 
nected with the dissenting chapels ; 
they are not regarded as genteel! 
Other vices, kindred to licentious- 
ness and intemperance, that were 
rife during slavery, are becoming 
discreditable, and are receding from 
the public eye. 

In reference to color, the popu- 
lation is divided into three classes ; 
the whites, the brown, 1nd the black. 
Under the old regime, tne white and 
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brown classes were free ; the blacks, 
slaves. The whites were the privi- 
leged class. Bad as morals were 
among them, the ties of nature were 
not utterly disregarded. ‘The blood 
of the master seldom flowed in the 
yeins of the slave. By a silent ac- 
quiescence, the law of slavery was 
revised, so far that the colored chil- 
dren of the planters followed the 
condition of the father, and were 
free. ‘The sons became clerks and 
small shop-keepers ; the daughters, 
concubines of their father’s friends. 
They could rise no higher. In pro- 
cess of time, brown men accumu- 
lated property ; others became the 
heirs of their affectionate or repent- 
ant parents, who not unfrequently 
sent a favorite son to the English 
Universities for an education; ut 
length, growing too powerful to be 
kept under, they demanded, and 
after a fearful struggle, which need- 
ed but the first blow, to bathe the 
island in blood, they obtained for 
themselves equal rights, eight years 
before the emancipation conferred 
them upon the blacks. 

The progress of this class has 
been very rapid. Immediately after 
their enfranchisement, two of their 
number were returned to the local 
legislature, and others have been 
added at each successive election, 
until about one-third of the whole 
representation is by colored mem- 
bers. 

The prejudice that began to yield 
in 1830, by the concession of politi- 
eal rights, has receded, even more 
rapidly than those under its ban 
have advanced. No doubt it lingers 
in the breasts of many planters, 
modified, not eradicated ; but it 
would be regarded as low and vul- 
gar, and most impolitic, to give ex- 
pression to it, or to be influenced by 
it in any of the courtesies and reci- 
procities of social life. The re- 
membrance of the past has its pain- 
ful associations for the brown man, 
as well as for the white, though 


they lie in a different direction ; and 
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it is not easy to determine which is 
the more unwilling to yield. These 
two classes mingle indiscriminately 
in social and political parties; in 
public and in private, at all places, 
in all offices and professions ; and 
receive from the government pre- 
cisely the same consideration. 

The black population have en- 


joyed civil rights only since the 


emancipation, and though some of 
them were free before, they are 
without men of large possessions, or 
of cultivated minds; hence their 
color is not represented in the 
learned professions, nor in the colo- 
nial legislature. ‘The general feel- 
ing towards them, is that of the 
higher classes towards the lower, and 
is, to a great extent, quite irrespec- 
tive of complexional distinctions. 

The negroes are confiding and 
clannish, and will cluster round the 
man of their choice; but once ex- 
cited, they are suspicious in the ex- 
treme, and will manifesta prejudice 
against both the other classes, and 
particularly the brown, far stronger 
than is felt against themselves. An 
appeal to their prejudices by one of 
their number, is never without its 
effect, notwithstanding the earnest 
disclaimers, it always elicits from 
both whites and browns. 

The physical condition of the Ja- 
maica slaves was superior to that of 
the slaves in our southern states. 
They cultivated their own provision 
grounds, which were provided by 
law, and examined by a govern- 
mental inspector ; and starvation, or 
hunger, for any length of time, was 
unknown among them. So, also, 
were the unnatural modes of pun- 
ishment sometimes resorted to at the 
south, as murders, maimings, brand- 
ings, gun-shot wounds, &c. &c. Yet 
they were subject to stripes, and 
stock, and tread-mills, and bore a 
yoke that throttled them at every 
step. 

Their social and moral state was 
frightful. There is nothing at the 
south to compare with it, except it 
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may be found on individual and 
isolated plantations. The negroes 
were thrown together upon the es- 
tates to the number, often, of five or 
six hundred, without any other ele- 
vating influences than those exerted 
by the overseer; they learned from 
him only the vices of civilization, 
whilst the heathenism of the original 
Africans was transmitted to their 
children. 

The recent influence of missions 
had softened their terrible and dis- 
gusting degradation at some points ; 
yet the masses were little less than 
semi-heathen, when, in 1834, the 
whole field was thrown open to the 
elevating influences of the gospel. 

The slaves of the south are in the 
midst of large white communities, 
amongst whom the institutions of re- 
ligion are more or less sustained ; 
and aside from any individual in- 
struction they may receive, they are 
under an indirect elevating influ- 
ence, and are receiving an inci- 
dental education, from the surround- 
ing white population, of immense 
value, and which, in the course of 
generations, has greatly improved 
their language, changed their do- 
mestic and social usages, modified 
their superstitions, given them some 
idea of religion, and much enlarged 
the field of their general knowledge. 

The extreme degradation of the 
peasantry of Jamaica has been a 
stumbling block to nearly all tran- 
sient visitors. ‘They have inferred 
ihat, as slaves, they were upon a 
par with those of the south; and 
when, after several years of liberty, 
they find them much more ignorant 
and debased than the American 
slaves, they leap at the conclusion 
that they are relapsing to barbarism, 
and that emancipation has proved a 
curse to them. ‘They then publish 
their convictions, as the testirnony 
of eye-witnesses, for the benefit of 
pseudo- philanthropists. 

‘The emancipation opened before 
the masses, whom it delivered, a 
new and unexplored world. It took 
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them from among the beasts of the 
field, and restoring to them their hu- 
manity, bade them “ sirive.” The 
have striven, many of them nobly, 
and though their progress has been 
marred and hindered by the deep, 
dark degradation of their brute life, 
and by external, adverse circum. 
stances, it has yet been more rapid, 
more encouraging, and more pro- 
foundly peaceful than the most san. 
guine could reasonably have antici- 
pated. 

The city of Kingston is the com. 
mercial center of the island ; and the 
most vicious and idle portion of the 
peasantry—those who, during sla- 
very, were distributed upon the es- 
tates, and their crimes punished by 
the driver’s lash—naturally deter. 
mine to it; these are found in the 
lower part of the city, lounging about 
the wharves, seeking employment, 
or petty plunder. ‘They often as- 
sume airs of independence and inso- 
lence towards those who employ 
them, and live—no one knows how, 
nor where. ‘The same class of per- 
sons are found in the same locali- 
ties, in all maritime cities, though 
not so abundantly in the higher lati- 
tudes, as within the tropics. They 
fill one with shame for his race, and 
with wonder, at the depth of human 
degradation. Captains of vessels 
come in contact with these persons, 
and often employ them-—sometimes 
to their cost. They are the only 
specimens they see of the peasantry, 
and they regard them as fair repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural labor- 
ers, with *whom their complexion 
associates them. On their return, 
they communicate their disgust to 
the news-boat, or to an enquiring 
editor, and anoiher, perhaps, well- 
meant testimony of an eye witness, 
is given to the world. 

The whole rural population have 
homes. For the most part, they 
live in the same places, and, per- 
haps, in the same huts, in which 
slavery left them. These are very 
low, small, rude tenements, of from 
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ten feet square, divided into two 
rooms, to fourteen feet by twenty- 
four, divided into three or four. The 
posts of the house are fastened into 
the earth, which is slightly raised, 
and beaten hard for a floor; the 
sides are made of bamboo, cut and 
split to the size of laths, which is 
daubed or plastered with mud, on 
one side or both, and rubbed till 
smooth and hard; and by successive 
rubbings, and filling up the cracks, 
this process muakes a neat firm 
wall. The roof is thatched with 
long grass, or with the leaves of 
the cocoa-nut it is often a 
foot thick, reaching nearly down to 
the ground. ‘The under surface is 
smoked to a glossy black, to protect 
itfrom the vermin with which the 
island abounds. 

Many thousand huts have been 
built since emancipation, and they 
are uniformly better than the slave 
huts; higher, larger, better ventila- 
ted. A few are boarded up, more 
are shingled, and many are floored. 
All manifest an improved taste, 
style, and manner of living. About 
twenty thousand of the peasantry 
have become freeholders. Not only 
have the people homes, they have 
the means of a comfortable sub- 
sistence. Every man and woman, 
and half-grown child, has a pro- 
vision ground, in which they culti- 
vate yams, cocoas, (a root some- 
what resembling a beet, but of a 
much finer, firmer texture,) plan- 
tains, sugar-cane, cassada, coffee, 
corn, beans, &c. &c., which they 
sell or barter for bread, biscuit, but- 
ter, sugar, cheese, lard, fish, meats, 
soap, candles, &c. ‘The importa- 
tions of these articles, since the 
emancipation, has increased from 
four to fifty fold. Besides their pro- 
vision grounds, which they cultivate 
in the afternoon after 4 o'clock, 
and on Saturdays, the bulk of the 
laborers, when they can obtain work, 
labor upon the estates, from three to 
five days in the week, for which 
they receive from 25 cents to 374 
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cents per diem of ten hours, from 6 
A. M. till 4 P. M., with an inter- 


mission of one hour at noon. ‘This 
enables them to procure lands, 
horses, mules, donkeys, tables, 


chairs, bedsteads, bedding, trunks, 
a little crockery of various sizes and 
patterns—for they love variety— 
and occasionally a good wardrobe, 
to say nothing of several changes of 
decent white apparel to put into it, 
the best of which is only seen at 
marriages, communion seasons, and 
such special occasions. ‘These new 
gettings, are all in an humble way ; 
yet they are so general, that nearly 
every family hasa beast, many have 
several; and nearly every hut in 
the island is more or less adorned 
with some of these indications of in- 
cipient civilization. ‘This superior 
manner of living, is only an approx- 
imation towards that found among 
the colored population of the free 
states, if the squalid misery of our 
cities may be excepted. 

The inferior artisans are all of the 
emancipated classes. There are 
many cases of individual enterprise 
among them. Some have accumu- 
lated a little property, and many 
possess a good business. As their 
property increases, they acquire the 
elective franchise, the tenure of 
which is the payment of £3 taxes 
per annum, or a salary of £15 per 
annum, or a house rent of £10 per 
annum. ‘These are, for the most 
part, freeholders, and they consti- 
tute the most hopeful nucleus of the 
middle classes of society. When 
they shall become sufficiently intel- 
ligent and powerful to control the 
elections, we may hope for efficient 
retrenchment and reform in the 
governmental expenditure. 

The progress of the peasantry in 
domestic and social improvement 
has not kept pace with the acquisi- 
tion of the substantial means of liv- 
ing. The most difficult and tedious 
department of reform, is that which 
passing by the outer man, penetrates 
the heart, and eradicates the preju- 
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dices and superstitions of degraded 
life ; purifies and refines the associ- 
ations that cling around the domes- 
tic hearth; and induces an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the relations 
and duties of husband and wife, pa- 
rent and child. 

Licentiousness was _ universal 
among the Jamaica slaves. Men, 
women and children were abandon- 
ed to it. This has been greatly 
checked by the substitution of mar- 
riage for concubinage, yet it is still 
common for young girls to become 
unmarried mothers. ‘They lose no 
standing by it among their neigh- 
bors, nor does it offer the slightest 
impediment to any future matrimo- 
nial engagement. Much has been 
gained by establishing the legal re- 
lationship. As a general fact, it is 
a question of convenience. The wo- 
man wants some one to “dig her 
yams,” the man, some one to * boil 
his pot,” and wash his clothes. 
They both want a friend to take 
care of them when sick, and to bury 
them when dead; in these respon- 
sibilities they are mutually agreed, 
and the instincts of nature draw them 
together. Love has as little to do 
with the matter, as if the traffic had 
been in their breadstuffs, instead of 
their persons. ‘The consent of pa- 
rents, of grandmothers, and above 
all of ** god-mothers,”’ is requisite. 
It was the custom for parties to live 
together after they were affianced, 
that they might be sure they were 
suited, before it was too late, and 
the final knot was tied; but this 
practice, though not uncommon, is 
gradually becoming so. Husbands 
and wives frequently rent and culti- 
vate different “* grounds,” keep sep- 
arate purses, and defend their rights 
against each other as rigidly as 
against strangers. As may be an- 
ticipated, the weaker party often 
suffers—and the minister is not un- 
frequently called upon to settle quar- 
rels between them, and sometimes 
to protect the wife from the inflic- 
tions of her husband. 
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It must not be inferred that the 
people live together unhappily ; not 
at all. They move along without 
much friction, naturally accommo- 
dating themselves to the customs of 
the island, and their views of the 
relationship. In very many instan- 
ces a mutual attachment grows up 
after the marriage, which softens 
their habits, and associations, and 
sheds its fragrance on their lives, 

It can not be expected that the 
children of such marriages should 
be properly trained, or that affec- 
tion should be the main spring of 
family government. Discipline is 
administered at the prompting of 
passion, in the most summary man- 
ner, and in the most primitive forms. 
The degradation of the parent lives 
in the child, except as it may be 
modified by external agencies, and 
influences. ‘The home influence is 
the most fatal obstacle to the educa- 
tional effort in the island, and often 
neutralizes the best exertions of the 
teacher. 

To these general statements there 
are delightful exceptions at all the 
mission stations. ‘These show to 
the missionary what the mass may 
be, and cheer and aid him in his 
work ; but in comparison of the 
whole they are the few. 

The slaves were of necessity ser- 
vile and crouching, and when fiat- 
tered by their masters, or selected 
as favorites, became fawning syco- 
phants. ‘The emancipation has bro- 
ken this spell of power, and the re- 
action has been so great that the 
laborers often maintain their cause 
with a degree of bluntness and firm- 
ness, that seems to be, and some- 
times is, insolence ; and occasionally 
they manifest a petulance and ex- 
citement extremely improper. They 
are subject to overwhelming bursts 
of passion, during which they are 
entirely uncontrollable, and give ut- 
terance to the most wild and fren- 
zied ravings. We have seen such. 


But when reason has regained her 
sway, they have not been unwilling 
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to know their wrong, nor slow to 
ask forgiveness, except when de- 
signing men had wrought upon their 
prejudices, or excited their suspi- 
cions. 

The language spoken isa very rude 
and broken patois; the articulation 
is so indistinct, and so very rapid, 
that persons unacquainted with the 
dialect would not 
word in ten used in ordinary con- 
yersation. In the schools the chil- 
dren acquire the habit of slow, dis- 
tinct enunciation, and thus the lan- 
guage is gradually approximating 
the standard English. ‘The follow- 
ing speeches by a couple of plough- 
men, at a recent ploughing match, 
are very fine illustrations of the lan- 
guage in common use. 

* Dis is de day ob rejoice. 


understand one 


I feel 
happy to hab de powa to peak. | 
hope all de estate may prospa, an 
God bless de plantas ob Jamaike. 
We mus put han an hart togedder, 
peshally now in dis berry potlicka 
time, when de proparty no da pay 
de owna ; but we mus try hard an do 
betta an betta, long as we lib in dis 
wol.” ‘ Peshally” and * potlicka,” 
(especially, and particular,) are fa- 
vorite words throughout the island, 
and are used in every possible con- 
nexion. 

“| is a new ’prentis, dis cum fer 
try, an aido | get nottin dis time, | 
hope fer betta luck nex time; an 
good helf to dem dat win, an dem 
no win, de same.”’ 

The religion of the slaves, so far 
as they had any, was a modified 
African heathenism, baptised into 
the names and forms of Christianity. 
QObicism and Mialism prevailed over 
the whole island; these are ancient 
African superstitions, and are some- 
times represented as antagonistic ; 
Obii being the spirit of evil, and 
Mial the spirit of good ; but it is of- 
ten hard to distinguish between their 
deeds, and the hateful crimes and 
vices of their priests and believers. 
Obii men, and Mial men were “ the 
great power of God.” ‘They wrought 
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all manner of miracles; caused, cur- 
ed and foretold sicknesses, plagues, 
afHlictions, losses—possessed and dis- 
possessed houses of evil spirits, &c. 

Their great method of curing dis- 
eases was by suction. They pro- 
fessed to look through the body of 
the patient, and having detected the 
cause of the sickness, which an en- 
emy had caused to be placed there 
by the Obiman, they commenced 
sucking from the neck, side, arms, 
&c., skeins of thread, pins, needles, 
dog’s and cat’s teeth, fish bones, 
glass, red rags, &c. &c. All this 
was done for money, and the fee 
was proportioned to the ability of 
the patientto pay. ‘These men were 
ofien profane, licentious, intemper- 
ate, and grossly ignorant, yet by 
their rude juggleries they had ob- 
tained an ascendency over the minds 
of the people, as perfect as that of 
the idolatrous priests of Africa. 

Another superstition, and an ob- 
ject of great terror, was “ the roll- 
ing calf,” which was represented as 
a bullkin with a clanking chain, 
prowling about at night, with eye- 
balls of fire, and breath of flame, 
destroying allhe met. ‘The original 
of this gross conception may be 
found in 1 Peter, v, 8. 

The belief in ghosts was univer- 
sal. ‘The ghosts walked by day, as 
by night ; they ate and drank, bought 
and sold, and worked. ‘They hada 
currency,a ‘* ghost money” of their 
own, which would stay with none 
but themselves; yet it was so much 
like the queen’s good money, that 
many were deceived by it, and 
would have dealings with ghosts, 
without knowing it, till the ghost 
money would slip through their fin- 
gers and be off. They could not 
hold it fast; it would melt away or 
burn through their hands! Every 
child wore amulets to preserve it 
from being breathed upon by invisi- 
ble ghosts, and from being carried 
off by visible ones. Every man and 
woman was guarded by the same 
charmed rag. 
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These superstitions are gradually 
yielding to the influence of truth 
and the light of freedom. Obicism 
and Mialism are now found only in 
the more ignorant and degraded 
neighborhoods. The “ rolling calf,” 
is becoming an exploded notion; 
charms and amulets are pretty gen- 
erally dispensed with by the adults, 
though the children continue to wear 
them, merely, as their parents often 
aver, because it is “ Jamaica fash- 
ion.” ‘They are extremely unwil- 
ling to avow the real object, till it is 
charged home to them; they will 
then excuse themselves thus: *“* Well 
minista, dem tell we from time mus 
do da pickny so. Me poor ignor- 
ance, me na know what me fer do. 
*Posin da pickny him da sick an die, 
minista ?” 

The belief in ghosts is very much 
modified, but it is still quite general, 
even among many of the better in- 
formed and longer free. Three 
years ago, a house in the village of 
Morant Bay was said to be haunted ; 
the noises and ghostly chatterings 
were heard by many very reputable 
persons. ‘The facts were matter of 
public notoriety, and the best means 
of dispossessing or disposing of the 
haunted premises, was subject mat- 
ter for several newspaper communi- 
cations. The trick was never found 
out, anda great revival of super- 
stitious belief and fear was the con- 
sequence. 

Marriage, immersion and dreams, 
were the sum of all the religion of 
the slaves, and still constitute the 
staple of the native Baptist churches. 
The personal instruction, and en- 
lightenment of * inquirers,”’ was the 
duty of the “ leaders,”’ who had the 
great mass of chapel-going slaves 
under their control. The stereo- 
typed reply to the question, * what 
must | do to be saved,” was, “ you 
mus follow massa Jesus,” which 
meant that as the Savior had been 
tempted of the devil in the wilder- 
ness, so the inquirers must go into 
the wilderness, or in Jamaica par- 


lance, “* he must go to the bush.” 
The inquirer spends some hours of 
the night “in the bush,” among the 
rank growth of an old field, or in 
the woods, if near by, and at the 
next meeting of the class, gives an 
account of the sights he saw, and 
sounds he heard, which if the can- 
didate has any imagination at all, 
his fears will magnify to an alto- 
gether orthodox bulk, and he is 
forthwith commended to baptism. 
This going ** to the bush,” is famil- 
iarly termed “seeing the devil,” 
who is naturally a prominent per- 
sonage in the conjurations of the 
poor, terrified, convicted sinner. 

Since the decree of emancipation, 
the missionary bodies of England 
have vied with each other in their 
efforts for the moral elevation of 
the freedmen. In 1824, there were 
perhaps forty-five ministers of reli- 
gion in Jamaica; some of these 
were state paid hirelings—seven- 
teen were dissenting missionaries. 
In 1831, there were nearly one hun- 
dred ministers, forty-four of whom 
were dissenters. ‘There are now not 
less than two hundred and ten min- 
isters, of whom about one hundred 
are of the established churches of 
England and Scotland, thirty are 
Wesleyans, twenty-six Baptists, six- 
teen Presbyterians, thirteen Inde- 
pendents, fifteen Moravians, five 
** Wesleyan New-Connexion,” four 
American Congregationalists. Be- 
sides these there are Jews three, 
Catholics five, Native Baptists twen- 
ty-five. 

So large a band of missionaries, 
acting in concert, might carry the 
gospel to the inmost recesses of the 
island ; and indeed, it has been heard 
in its most hidden fastnesses, but its 
echoes have died upon the ear of 
the demented negro, as its herald 
has passed from his view. The 
missionaries long since learned from 
experience, that the only efficient 
mode of labor was to establish them- 
selves at given points, and, attract 
ing the people around them, by the 
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patient repetition of * line upon line, 
precept upon precept,” revive the 
paralyzed powers of their hearers, 
and impress upon them the words 
of eternal life. Allowing to each of 
these stations, an average of twelve 
huodred persons, young and old—a 
large average—there are two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, receiving 
jn some sort, religious instruction. 
And admitting that it is adapted to 
make them wise unto salvation— 
which certainly some of it is not— 
there are yet two hundred thousand 
persons on the island, who have no 
means of grace, no virtuous religious 
instruction whatever. Of these,about 
fifieen hundred are Catholics, five 
thousand are Jews, and twenty-five 
thousand are native Baptists. 


The influences of the emancipa- 
pation upon the religious condition 
of the freedmen, is by far its most 
interesting and important aspect. It 
excited in them strong feelings of 
gratitude, and with one voice they 
ascribed the praise to God, whom 
they were taught to regard as their 
new master, and to whom they 
transferred much of the servility 
they had shown to their old ones. 
The chapels were thronged, and 
multitudes earnestly sought admis- 
sion to the bosom of the church. 
This exuberance of constitutional 
feeling, was regarded as the special 
bestowment of the Holy Spirit; a 
kind of compensation for the wrongs 
of the past. They were perfectly 
plastic under the hands of the min- 
istry; they acquiesced in every 
thing, did every thing; but it was 
all external ; there was no thought, 
no reflection among them, and 
scarcely the power of thought and 
reflection. As slaves they were ig- 
norant of the value and uses of mo- 
ney, and now they as readily yield- 
ed their earnings for the erection of 
chapels, and the promotion of the 
gospel, as they did their persons 
to the externals of religion. ‘This 
was regarded as high evidence of 
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religious devotion, and was pro- 
claimed as such to Christendom. 
These persons were admitted to the 
church in incredible numbers. The 
adult baptisms by the missionaries 
of the London Baptist Missionary 
Society from 1835 to 1842, inclu- 
sive, were reported at twenty-five 
thousand, and by all other denom- 
inations there were probably forty 
thousand more, much the largest 
portion of whom were by the Wes- 
leyans. Upwards of seven hundred 
members have been admitted by 
one minister in the course of & sin- 
gle year. 

A great evil attending the reli- 
gious effort in the island has been 
the neglect, on the part of many 
ministers, of simple, definite, ele- 
mentary instruction. Their audi- 
ences have been large, their object 
the immediate conversion of the pro- 
fessedly impenitent; and forgetful 
of the degradation that slavery had 
wrought, they have inferred on the 
part of the people, a knowledge and 
a power of mental combination they 
do not possess. They have there- 
fore been unintelligible to them, and 
their tone and manner, with frequent 
impassioned appeals, and the repe- 
tition of names with which they as- 
sociate temporal freedom and eter- 
nal blessedness, have wrought upon 
excited feelings, and sometimes pro- 
duced demonstrations as violent as 
they were irrational and evanescent. 
Some few ministers have purposely 
preached thus, with the view ofgrad- 
ually bringing the people up to 
themselves, rather than descend to 
their capacity ; and to avoid losing 
an easy, fluent style, which on their 
return to England will render them 
acceptable preachers. Some of 
these have read their sermons, and 
in one instance, quoted Homer and 
Tacitus, to a congregation, the only 
intelligent person in which was our 
informant, and not one in ten of 
whom could read their own names. 
Yet a powerful revival and a large 
accession were the results of his la- 
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bors, but its subjects did not abandon 
their iniquities. 

The standard of piety is very low, 
throughout the island, and especially 
in the larger churches. So hastily 
gathered, from such materials, it 
can not be expected that the life of 
godliness should be manifested by 
them, nor is it. The enthusiasm of 
grateful feeling has subsided. ‘The 
influence of the missionary, as the 
protector and friend of the op- 
pressed, is gone. The people have 
acquired many artificial wants, and 
these have taught them the value 
and uses of money. ‘The restraints 
of religion have become irksome— 
general worldliness and selfish grati- 
fication, that were held in abeyance 
by the first gushings of free feeling, 
have resumed their sway. The 
progressive intelligence of the peo- 
ple enables them to perceive that 
paying a monthly “ duty,” and tak- 
ing a ticket; marriage, joining the 
church, baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper, are not the seals of grace, 
nor passports to heaven. ‘These, 
with the depressed state of the island, 
rendering it difficult te obtain con- 
tinuous employment for fair wages, 
and the increasing use of intoxica- 
ting liquors, have produced a reac- 
tion, which may yet scatter in frag- 
ments many of the large churches. 

There are exceptions to these re- 
marks. Among much of “* wood, 
hay, stubble,” there are many truly 
pious, devoted persons, who can 
give a reason for the faith that is in 
them. They will be found to be, 
both in number and intelligence, 
rather in the inverse ratio of the size 
of the churches to which they be- 
long ; for, where a charge of several 
thousand ignorant people is com- 
mitted to a single missionary, it is 
impossible to give particular instruc- 
tion to any of them. 

We do not, in these statements, 
charge the missionaries with de- 
signed delinquency, or want of faith- 
fulness. ‘There was an earnest de- 
sire manifested by the English com- 


munity to witness immediate results 
from their labors and sacrifices; and 
the glad news of extensive revivals, 
and of pentecostal admissions, was 
hailed by the whole nation with un. 
bounded joy. Peculiar sanctity was 
inferred in the case of those mis- 
sionaries, who rapidly gathered 
large churches, and the reverse—a 
want of zeal and holiness, feared for, 
and, in some instances, attributed to 
others, who, by a more careful and 


judicious process—by restraining 


the fervor of feeling, and requiring 
some intelligent views of the gospel, 
and a holy life, as well as strong 
professions of love to ‘* Massa Jesus” 
prior to admission, built up smaller, 
but purer churches. This, no doubt, 
acted as a stimulus to gather large 
bodies. Add to this, the sympathy 
of the missionaries for the newly 
emancipated people ; the readiness 
with which they yielded themselves 
to all the external observances of re- 
ligion ; the impossibility of knowing 
any thing of the daily walk of indi- 
viduals among thousands; with the 
servility and hypocrisy of the peo- 
ple; their unconquerable repug- 
nance to disclosing each other's 
faults; their great earnestness to 
gain admission to church fellowship, 
and the facility with which it is 
gained in some of the large denomi- 
nations ; and the wonder will rather 
be, that the churches are not larger 
and more numerous. The most lax 
disciplinarians have rejected many 
applicants. 


The question is often asked, 
* What will be the influence of the 
present embarrassments, upon the 
future history of Jamaica ? Can the 
island recover from them ?” 

We may hazard an opinion, that 
its future history will be its most 
fruitful, most peaceful, and most 
happy. The estates must pass from 
the absentees, who now hold them 
for a mere moiety of their estimated 
value under the colonial system, 
when they enjoyed the monopoly of 
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the English market, and come into 
the possession of thrifty resident pro- 
prietors, who will manage them 
without the intervention of attorneys, 
and overseers. The enormous gov- 
ernmental expenditure and weight 
of taxation will be greatly reduced 
by the action of the rising yeomanry, 
at the ballot-box or hustings. Com- 
petition will reduce the price of liv- 
ing, and the thrift and economy that 
have already been induced by the 
spirit of freedom, will rid the island 
of its greatest curse, the reckless- 
ness and extravagance of slavery. 

These very desirable reforms are 
entirely feasible ; and, once accom- 
plished, Jamaica can not but be 
prosperous. 

Within the past five years the 
temptations to intemperance have 
increased rapidly. Rum shops have 
multiplied in every direction ; and, 
unless their influence can be de- 
stroyed, all the horrors of drunken- 
ness lie directly in the pathway of 
the peasantry. Unhappily the mis- 
sionaries, at the time of the eman- 
cipation, generally used intoxicating 
liquors themselves, and thus lost the 
fairest opportunity of turning the 
people from this snare. Since that 
time, many dissenters have become 
total abstainers, and there are flour- 


NATIONAL 


Tue hardest problem man has to 
deal with, is out of many to make 
one. But it is a problem nature is 
ever gloriously resolving; for or- 
ganization, which separates by an 
intelligible boundary the worlds of 
life and death, is her great mystery 
and work. ‘The formation of a mass 
by the aggregation of particles, (as 
many rocks have been composed, 
each of which is a confused, ce- 
mented heap,) is quite a different 
thing from the production of a plant. 
In the one case, there is mere acci- 
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ishing total abstinence societies at 
their several stations; but their in- 
fluence is local, and the tremendous 
disturbing force of the established 
church, seems to blast every attempt 
to coalesce for any general reform. 
Efforts have been made, but they 
have failed; and they will continue 
to fail, till the missionaries shall 
abandon wine and malt, and fancied 
dignity, and heartily unite their in- 
fluences against this vice. The suc- 
cessful result of such a union is not 
doubiful. 

There are other vices to which 
the peasantry are peculiarly ex- 
posed ; but they sink into insignifi- 
cance, when compared with intem- 
perance, and some of them live only 
by the rum bottle. There are cheer- 
ing indications of a revival of total 
abstinence; principles and zeal, and 
there is ground of hope, that ere 
long the various bodies of dissenters, 
with their churches, will organize a 
general total abstinence movement, 
and earnestly jabor to rid the island 
of this moral pestilence. Should 
they originate such a movement, and 
conduct it to a happy issue, the time 
is not distant when the arguments 
for freedom will find illustration in 
an intelligent, industrious, and happy 
community of emancipated slaves. 


UNITY. 


dental juxta-position, an accumula- 
tion of chance-gathered materials, 
without any principle of arrange- 
ment; in the other, growth from a 
seed, which has life within itself, in- 
volving potentially all that is after- 
wards unfolded. When this seed is 
quickened, and germination takes 
place, there is a process of assimi- 
lation begun, in which the plant 
gathers its nourishment from the 
earth, and air, and light, and incor- 
porates the foreign substance with 
itself as a living, homogeneous part 
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of its own system. With the pro- 
gress of growth, many organs with 
distinct functions appear, each ad- 
mirably adapted to its specific pur- 
pose, and all co-working harmoni- 
ously towards the accomplishment 
of the end for which all exist. The 
root that abstracts nutriment from 
the earth by its delicate fibres, the 
sap vessels of the stem that convey 
this to every part, and the leaves, 
with their broad surfaces, fur carry- 
ing on respiration, different as they 
are in structure, are all necessary to 
the final result, the ripening of the 
seed, 

We may see a beautiful illustra- 
tion of this law of organization, as 
well as of the iower principle of 
outward and mechanical arrange- 
ment, (of which crystallization is 
an example,) in the divine record of 
the creation. The elements of all 
bodies were first brought forth, as 
naked elements, ** without form and 
void,” 


“ Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild.” 


But, step by step, laws were im- 
pressed on the chaotic mass, and 
this goodly universe rose out of the 
watery abyss, with its blue o’erarch- 
ing firmament, its seas, its solid land, 
and their unsummed wealth of vege- 
table and animal life. This world 
of ours is just an organized chaos. 
And that which we see in the lower 
spheres of creation, is typical of the 
higher; for all nature prophesies of 
Him who is its lord, and sets forth 
the more glorious mystery of His 
being in us manifold symbols. 
Physiologists tell us that the human 
body is the epitome of all organized 
bodies, while it far surpasses them 
all in the number of its parts, their 
close relation to a common center, 
and the powers of its various organs. 
A handful of shapeless dust, as 
worthless as that we tread on, be- 
came, through the organizing power 
of the principle of life inbreathed by 
the Creator, the solid, bony frame, 
the network of nerves, the circula- 


ting blood, the beating heart, the 
thinking brain, and all else that be- 
longs to this temple of an immortal 
spirit, within which a thousand pro- 
cesses are continually going on, 
which is formed for dominion over 
the world without, and bears stamped 
upon its countenance the intellec- 
tual image of its Maker. 

It is thus that nature is ever solv- 
ing the problem of national unity, 
But we see, also, amongst the infe- 
rior animals, a law of fellowship, by 
which they are grouped together in 
tribes, organized into common- 
wealths, made obedient to leaders— 
in other words, a social unity—and 
we look to find something analogous 
to this in the structure of humanity, 
We can imagine men in a state of 
isolation, each the sole occupant of 
a planet; but this would not be the 
highest form of human life. Man, 
existing in separateness and soli- 
tude, could not attain that position of 
dignity and blessedness, which he 
holds when he is associated with 
others under laws that bring him 
into new relations. The planets, 
which make up our solar system, 
might have been created entirely in- 
dependent of each other, each with 
iis own motivn upon its axis; but 
they subserve nobler uses, now that 
they revolve in harmony around a 
common center. ‘Their arrange- 
ment under a new law gives them 
new forces, and takes nothing away. 
The sun, encircled by tributaries, to 
which he imparts light, and warmth, 
and motion, holds a higher place 
than if banished to a point from 
which no ray, or influence of at- 
traction, could ever reach any part 
of the creation. So, to be a father, 
a giver of life, a defender and guide 
to other beings, is a higher and more 
blessed thing, than to be an isolated 
creature, sustaining no relations to 
others. Nor need union with others 
under a law, destroy individuality 
by absorbing the personal element 
into a mass. The stones which are 
set in the arch lose nothing of their 
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distinctive qualities, but acquire 
powers by the combination which 
they had not before. They remain 
the same in size, and shape, and 
properties ; but when so placed as 
to realize the idea in the mind of the 
architect, they become a new crea- 
tion. ‘They were a heap of stones 
lying confusedly together ; they are 
now a majestic, self-sustaining arch, 
throwing |\s span across some mighty 
river, and strong to sustain the 
pressure of thronging multitudes, 
while tall ships sail securely be- 
neath. 

This may illustrate the possibility 
of uniting mankind under laws, 
which, without destroying the per- 
sonality of the individual, shall ele- 
vate him into a higher region of ex- 
istence. Man is not like a chemical 
element, which, in combination, may 
disappear altogether; nor like an 
irresponsible animal, which is sub- 
jected to laws wholly from without, 
and for the sole benefit of another; 
but he is a person, made in the 
image of God, a partaker of reason, 
possessed of a responsible will, and 
thus exists, in some sort, from him- 
self, and for himself. ‘The problem 
is how to organize these personal 
elements, while we recognize and 
secure their distinctness; or how to 
place men under a common system, 
without crushing man, and making 
him the particle of a mass. 

The law of the nation can not be 
understood without reference to the 
structure of the household, which 
existed before it in the order of na- 
ture. In the union of the first pair 
by the act of God, the household 
was established ; and every one that 
has since been born, has been born 
amember of it. Each one is brought 
into existence, not as an individual 
simply, a solitary, independent ele- 
ment, but as a child bound in the 
closest relationship to two parents, 
and placed under their rule. Their 
Organization is begun, through a di- 
vine law, predetermining the place 
and the functions of each. In the 
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household there is no mere juxta- 
position of equals, but a grouping of 
all around a central organ, from 
which they receive law and blessing. 
This was the beginning of the build- 
ing up of society, and from this it is 
easy to trace the steps by which all 
politics have been formed. In the 
infancy of the world, when the law 
of primogeniture prevailed, the 
household naturally and speedily 
enlarged itself into the tribe, (the pa- 
triarch ruling over his remote de- 
scendants,) and its growth was like 
that of the banyan tree, whose 
branches root themselves in the 
earth, and become, in turn, the pa- 
rents of encircling groups, tilla huge 
forest springs up around, all inter- 
twined, and bound together by the 
law of an ever-circulating life. 

Hence we see the falsehood of 
that doctrine of the social compact, 
which teaches that men originally 
entered into society because of the 
inconveniences of living in solitude, 
and that it was a mere matter of 
voluntary agreement. Men never 
stood isolated and independent, as 
this theory represents them: they 
were born into the household, and 
the household grew into the nation. 
It was never left to their cheice, 
whether to associate themselves or 
not; they were associated by a law 
coeval with their existence, and from 
which they could never be freed but 
by an act of rebellion. 

But though the household is the 
germ of the nation, there is a generic 
difference between them. The state 
is something more than an enlarge- 
ment of the family. The one is for 
the training and government of chil- 
dren, the other for the government 
of men. The one is an ordinance 
for the defense and nurture of that 
period of man’s life, in which his 
personal existence and self-sustain- 
ing energy is slowly evolving itself ; 
but, while admirably adapted to this 
énd, it can not furnish a sphere wide 
enough for the developed powers of 
manhood. It is the nursery of man ; 
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but men do not always need to re- 
main in the nursery. The young 
seedlings require for a time the 
sheltered enclosure and the garden- 
er’s watchful care ; but if you leave 
them in their crowded ranks too 
long, you have a stinted growth. 
Transplant them, and give them 
room enough, and each becomes a 
wide-shadowing tree, whose roots 
clasp the earth in a strong embrace, 
and whose branches wrestle victo- 
riously with the storm. So the dis- 
cipline appointed for infancy, and 
most needful for it, would dwarf 
manhood. In those eastern mon- 
archies, (as China,) where the state 
is nothing more than the household 
expanded, and the paternal char- 
acter overshadows the rega! in the 
chief magistrate, the government is 
an intrusive despotism, and the peo- 
ple remain children, overshadowed 
by an all-monopolizing power, which 
leaves them no room for growth, 
and keeps them in perpetual in- 
fancy. 

A nation may be defined with 
sufficiént accuracy for our present 
purpose, a number of families, so 
great as to exceed the limits of a 
tribe, formed into a body politic, 
which has within itself the exclusive 
right of jurisdiction over the terri- 
tory which it permanently occupies. 
The physical structure of the globe 
necessitates the existence of man- 
kind in distinct and separate nations. 
Its seas, and gulfs, and lakes, its 
trackless deserts and lofty mount- 
ains, are natural barriers and boun- 
daries, which may, indeed, be par- 
tially overcome by the stern ambi- 
tion of dominion, as when Rome 
marched steadily on to the conquest 
of the world, or the Asiatic chief- 
tains swept over numberiess lands ; 
but yet do hinder the formation of 
a universal monarchy. And if we 
compare the tribes of Greece with 
the overgrown monarchies of Asia, 
we shall see that many centers of 
national life are most favorable to 
personal freedom and intellectual 


development. Within a narrow cir. 
cumference, the relation of each 
part to the center is most close and 
strong. That it was the divine pur. 
pose to separate mankind into dis. 
tinct nations, was earl, shown by a 
direct and supernatural interposi- 
tion. When “ the whole earth was 
of one language and of one speech,” 
and men began to build a city anda 
tower to be the capiial of a univer. 
sal empire, he confounded their 
language, and so compelled them to 
go forth in separate families and 
tribes in search of new habitations, 
We believe that in that preter- 
natural breaking up of society, the 
law of the household was honored ; 
and that the nations, which grew out 
of that convulsion, were not mixed 
multitudes, chance-gathered, like 
the motley wrecks which the ‘tem- 
pest strews upon the shore, but races 
of a common origin, bound together 
by the ties of kindred. It would be 
impossible to trace their history from 
that time, for emigration, wars, and 
the results of commerce, have 
changed all national boundaries a 
thousand times, and broken up and 
mingled together the great nations 
of antiquity, till their identity is al- 
most lost. Nor does it fall within 
our purpose to show the origin of the 
nations of Christendom out of the 
ruins of the Roman Empire, min- 
gled with the rude institutions of its 
northern conquerors, and to point 
out how, through the power of 
Christian faith, the rich and various 
products of European life were 
evolved out of the darkness and 
chaos of those convulsive times. 
Our design is simply to speak of 
National Unity as involved in the 
idea of a nation, and to show by 
what means alone a vital and per- 
manent union can be given to many 
parts, and a territory be transformed 
into a country. 

There is a blind spirit of cosmo- 
politism, disguised under the fair 
name of universal philanthropy, 
which wars against nationai distine- 
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tions, and makes light of patriotism, 
as if it were a narrow and sectarian 
principle. It would break down all 
barriers, blend all differences, and 
amalgamate all races together, till 
all were reduced to the dead level 
of a most barren sameness. Nothing 
short of the whole world is large 
enough for the embrace of this most 
expansive spirit, and playing the 
chemist, it would put all nations into 
its crucible, and melt them into un- 
distinguishable uniformity. But we 
hold that the existence of the nation, 
as an independent, self-regulating 
polity, is indispensable in the edu- 
cation of the race ; and that love for 
one’s country, stronger than we bear 
to any other land, is a religious 
duty. We ought to exult in its great- 
ness, to sorrow over its misfortunes, 
and be ready to pour out our blood 
in its defense. ‘The state is some- 
thing more than the people, (as the 
arch is something more than the 
stones,) and when they are organ- 
ized into it, and penetrated by a na- 
tional life, they are lifted at once 
into a higher, more beautiful, and 
more glorious existence. New feel- 
ings are awakened, new attachinents 
called forth, new energies developed, 
new features of character made to 
start into the light. The state, 
rightly builded, is the most majestic 
representation possible on earth, of 
the supreme government; the best 
embodiment and 
vine justice. It gives the most im- 
pressive and effectual testimony 
against transgression, in the stern 
sentences of judgment, and the pains 
and penalties of law ; thus re-echoing 
the voice of the everlasting King, 
and giving a pledge and foreshow- 
ing of the retributions of the world 
to come. It testifies, not in words 
only, as doth the church, but in stern 
and solemn acts, that man was born 
to be the subject of law ; and thus it 
prepares him, by the discipline of 
this lower, earthly sphere, to yield 
toa higher, spiritual order, and to 
move in the harmonies of heaven. 


realization of di- 
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The state, we repeat it, is essential 
to the perfecting of man, and exalts 
and blesses every one whois a mem- 
ber of it. We have no sympathy 
with those thai think lightly of na- 
tional attachments, and we believe 
that the heart, which despises and 
repels them, has a poor soil for any 
noble affections to grow in. Thatis 
a sickly sentimentality, which would 
sigh even over the carnage of a bat- 
tle-field, on which the liberties of a 
country had been won, and which 
can nothing the 
armed might of navies, when they 
form a bulwark of strength 
one’s native shores. Great an evil 
as war unquestionably is, it is a far 
less one than the dull pulsations of 
the national heart, foreboding the 
dying out of the national life, for 
with that all greatness and goodness 
die, and nothing is left but the 
spawn of corruption that fatten on 
the carcass. 

But all life, in organized bodies, 
implies unity ; and when this is de- 
stroyed, dissolution goes on, and de- 
composition into the original ele- 
ments is the issue. There can be 
no nation without unity, for it must 
act as one through its appropriate 
organs ; and when it ceases to do 
this, it falls abroad into disconnected 
paris. National unity, in its highest 
ower, is such a combination of the 
members of a state, that all shall act 
for each, and each for all, and their 
concentrated powers flow through 
common channels for the common 
blessing. 

The first means to this is, that 
there be a central power to which all 
the parts shall be subordinated. 
Unity supposes a center, by their 
common relation to which many be- 
come one. ‘There must be in the 
state a central organ for the admin- 
istration of the fundamental law, 
from which a controlling influence 
shall go forth to the remotest ex- 
tremities. Nor is this constituted 
by the parts, but in the order of na- 
ture, exists before them, as the 
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branches do not give law to the tree, 
but the tree to the branches. The 
members of the household do not 
appoint its constitution; they are 


born under it, or come under it by 


the law of marriage, and find them- 
selves subject to i/, not it to them. 
The sum of the parts of any body 
is quite a different thing from their 
unity. The human frame can be 
torn asunder, limb by limb, and the 
quivering parts, laid side by side, 
would form the sum of its members ; 
but their unity would stand in their 
living union in the body of living 
man. ‘The one is a mere mechan- 
ical addition; the other is possible 
only through a vital force which sub- 
ordinates the parts to its own law of 
working. ‘The materials of which 
a nation is composed may exist long 
before they were joined together by 
the power of a national life, as the 
stones exist before the arch, and the 
chemical elements before the plant. 
But when these materials become so 
united as to form a state, they be- 
come subjected to a higher law than 
is in themselves. ‘The powers with 
which the state is clothed do not 
originate in its separate members, 
any more than the law of the arch 
originates in the stones that form it. 
In plainer words, the unity of a na- 
tion requires a central government, 
which, through its various organs, 
legislative, judicial, and executive, 
shall give law to the whole country, 
and exercise ultimate jurisdicticn 
over all its parts. Without this there 
can be a confederacy, but no nation. 
If the powers of the separate por- 
tions do transcend the powers of the 
whole, there is no true unity. Far 
back in the old Saxon time, the soil 
of England was occupied by many 
independent kingdoms struggling to- 
gether for dominion, and the land 
was filled with confusion and strife. 
But the law of national life began to 
work among the chaotic elements, 
and, one by one, those petty states 
became subjected to its power. 
England arose, no mere confeder- 


acy of the kingdoms of the Saxon 
heptarchy, no creature of an alli. 
ance beiween rival sovereignties, 
but a nation, in the unity of which 
they all had their place as subor. 
dinate parts, and received their life. 
blood from one great central heart, 

Our history has been different. 
There has never been a true fusion 
of the states into one nation. There 
has been an alliance, but no fusion. 
The general government is claimed 
to be the mere creature of the mem. 
bers of the confederacy, and, of 
course, to possess fewer of the attri- 
butes of sovereignty than they. lis 
powers are a grant, a concession 
from parties to a compact, who watch 
the execution of them more in the 
spirit of superiors than subordinates, 
The allegiance of the people is chal- 
lenged by the states as their own 
right. And the frequent threats of 
dissolving the union, and the contio- 
ual allusions to such an event as an 
alternative to be preferred to some 
other (whether the imposition of a 
protective tariff, or the continuance 
of domestic slavery), show how fee- 
bly we are bound together by the 
law of an organic life. Dissolve 
the Union! If we were one nation 
in the innermost power of national 
unity, this would be more than the 
snapping of certain externa! bands, 
leaving the states unaffected in their 
internal relations: it would be the 
death-struggle of the land, the break- 
ing up of all foundations, the disso- 
lution of all law. 

It is a striking illustration of this 
that we have no national name, no 
name expressing such a union of 
the parts as to form one whole. If 
we bind together eight and twenty 
rods by an external band, we cal: 
them a bundle of rods, for they have 
no unity. But if a tree from one 
trunk sends forth as many branches, 
it does not cease to be one tree, for 
they are all one in the unity of a 
common life. So our eight and 
twenty states are truly United States, 
a bundle of states tied together by 
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the dead cords of a written constitu- 
tion. America is not a name peculiar 
to us; it belongs to the continent. 

The central power must, also, be 
a center for all the parts; otherwise 
the unity of the nation is impaired. 
The government must be the organ 
of the states, not of a party. It must 

‘be the representative of the nation, 
and act for the blessing of the na- 
tion. If it be the mere instrument 
of a faction; if it labor for the ag- 
grandizement of the party which 
lifted it into pdwer, and postpone 
national ends to this; then is there 
avirtual schism in the body politic, 
and unity is atanend. It is a ques- 
tion deserving of most serious 
thought, whether the existence of 
organized parties in a state, separa- 
ted by fundamental differences, and 
pledged (by the force of public sen- 
timent at least) to administer the 
government on party principles, is 
not subversive of the highest ends of 
anational polity. If an administra- 
tion, which is the state in act, is to 
be, as a matter of course, systemat- 
ically resisted and maligned by one 
half the people, andas systematically 
lauded and supported by the other 
half, it can never subserve the moral 
ends for which government was es- 
tablished. Nor will it grasp the 
national interests in one grand and 
harmonious scheme, because the 
force of partisan influences will be 
everdeflecting it from its true course. 
But there may be, and perchance 
here lies our safety, a deep under- 
current of national instincts and 
aims, bearing along in its mighty 
flow those party strifes which are 
mere eddyings upon its surface. 

A second condition of national 
unity is, that the nation grows out 
of itself, or that its chief enlarge- 
ment be by natural increase. This 
is the generic difference between a 
living body and a lifeless mass, that 
the one grows from a germ which 
contains the law of the plant or ani- 
mai, and increases through the vital 
process of assimilation; while the 


other is a mere congeries, an acci- 
dental collection of particles like a 
sand-hill in the desert, which the 
fierce winds gather and dissipate at 
their pleasure. The healthy plant 
takes into itself no more foreign sub- 
stances than it can thoroughly trans- 
mute into its own essence, and make 
component parts of itself; and so it 
must be with a nation. We have 
seen that in the first ages of the 
world, and according to the divine 
constitution, the household was the 
germ of every large society, and 
grew into it. The life of the seed 
was continuously evolved, and the 
nation was formed by a harmonious 
growth from within, not by an acci- 
dental and heterogeneous increase 
from without. Hence the Present 
was never severed from the Past, 
and the inestimable blessings of a 
common ancestry and a common 
language were secured. We lay it 
down as a fundamental principle, 
that when national life has begun to 
unfold itself, and a nation has truly 
begun to exist, its chief enlargement 
should be by birth and not by immi- 
gration. Otherwise, it will be with 
it as with the overlaid infant, which 
perishes under the burden it has 
no strength to bear; or as with 
a structure that falls to pieces from 
too great accumulation of chance 
materials—and the seeds of a new 
existence must be planted amongst 
the ruins. Fora nation, which is 
truly such, has a specific censtitu- 
tion or organic law, not written per- 
haps, but embodied in institutions, 
and ever acting as the shaping spirit 
of its character and course. Now 
as the law of growth in any living 
body forbids the receiving of nutri- 
ment which can not be assimilated, 
but must remain an alien thing; so 
all who become members of the 
state, ought to be possessed by the 
spirit of the state, or they can never 
act in harmony withit. This is best 
secured by their being born within 
its bosom, and trained from infancy 
under its institutions. It is not the 
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studying of any political text-book, 
that qualifies a man to become a 
citizen; i is the formation of his 
character by the thousand influences 
that surround him in society, and 
from which he can no more escape 
than from the all encompassing at- 
mosphere. He thus imperceptibly 
imbibes the spirit of his country, and 
is cast in her mold. The native 
children of any land must under- 
stand best the law of her institutions, 
and be most thoroughly penetrated 
by her life; and on them mainly 
must she rely to guide her counsels, 
and lead her on in the career of 
glory. 

Besides, there is something sacred 
in a birthright, as being hallowed by 
the ties of nature. That which is 
transmitted to us from honored an- 
cestors, is doubly precious in our 
eyes, because it is associated with 
their achievements and sufferings. 
A son sets a higher value on the old 
homestead than a stranger would, 
and will endure greater sacrifices to 
hand it down to his children. The 
relationship of blood is stronger than 
the relationship of adoption. And it 
can not but be that the sons of noble 
sires would cherish ancestral recol- 
lections with deeper reverence, and 
cling with a fonder love to the glo- 
rious heritage bequeathed them, than 
those who are engrafted from an 
alien stock. 

The history of Europe is an ex- 
emplification of this great principle. 
It is true that during the long death- 
struggles of the Roman empire, 
when the floods of barbarians were 
rushing io from the frozen north, 
there was a great mingling of races 
in every land, and homogeneous- 
ness of national character was im- 
possible. That was the time when 
the seeds of nations were planted, 
and it is often difficult to determine 
when these began to germinate, and 
to fix the true beginnings of national 
existence. No doubt there has been 
much of invasion and conquest in 
subsequent ages, as by the Danes 


and Normans in England ; and for. 
eign elements have been violently 
mingled with those of native growth, 
sometimes to the advantage of the 
latter, when the national spirit had 
become enervated. But on the 
whole, the law of growth from itself 
has prevailed in every European 
country, and hence the strong he- 
reditary attachments, the fixed social 
usages, the distinctive features of 
national character, the love of kin- 
dred and race, all of which have 
given a permanency to their institu- 
tions, which seems almost to defy 
the assaults of time. 

We may be pointed to Rome as 
a contradiction of the principle, for 
she grew chiefly by conquest, and 
joined all languages and races to 
herself, by her all-subduing arm. 
But in truth there is no contradiction 
here. Rome was never a nation— 
she was a city born for dominion, 
raised up to be the mistress of the 
world. She was never the mere 
capital of a country, the central 
heart of a nation—she was herself 
the all-in-all. lialy never sustained 
a like relation to Rome, as England 
to London. ‘The possessions of the 
imperial city never constituted a 
country ; they were only tributary 
provinces, kept in subjection by her 
iron rod, and made to pour their 
treasures into her lap, but never the 
partakers of her life, and the shar- 
ers of her power. 

The constitution and laws of the 
Hebrew commonwealth were a mod- 
el in this, as in many other points. 
The nation was descended from one 
patriarch, and was bound together 
by community of origin, and glori- 
ous heredilary recollections. lis 
growth was chiefly from itself, and, 
hence, in every stage of its exist- 
ence, it was linked to that Past in 
which the seeds of its life were first 
planted, and from which the voices 
of its prophets were ever speaking. 
But strangers were not excluded 
from their country, nor treated with 
harshness while sojourning in it. 
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They were commanded to have one 
law for themselves and for the stran- 
ger within their gates, and were 
charged to remember that they were 
once strangers in the land of Egypt. 
Foreigners could also become incor- 
porated into the state, and enjoy all 
the privileges of citizenship, if they 
desired it, and proved hemselves 
worthy ; but such a step implied so 
much, it was such a breaking-away 
from all existing bonds of country 
and kindred and religion, and such 
an assumption of new responsibili- 
ties, that the number of adopted citi- 
zeus always bore a small proportion 
to the lineal descendants of Abra- 
ham. Some tribes, possessed of an 
inveterate hostility to the house of 
Israel, were excluded from these 
privileges in the third generation ; 
and in one instance, the exclusion 
was to be perpetual. The great 
principle on which these features of 
their polity were based, we believe 
to be a sound one, and essential to 
true national unity, viz., that a nation 
should increase chiefly by the evolv- 
ing of its own life, and that all addi- 
tions to it from foreign sources should 
be made so slowly, and with such 
previous preparation, as to transfer 
no disturbing elements into the body 
politic. 

Our condition, in this respect, is 
unlike that of any other nation. 
Our vast unoccupied territory, and 
the freedom of our institutions act 
as continual temptations to the over- 
crowded multitudes inthe Old World, 
where society is groaning under the 
accumulated corruptions of ages ; 
and hundreds of thousands—a mot- 
ley mixture of races, languages, and 
religions—are annually finding a 
home on our shores. ‘This is cer- 
tainly an infelicity of our situation, 
for it hinders our proper national 
growth, by the introduction of new 
and strange elements, faster, we 
fear, than they can be taken up and 
incorporated. And that part of our 
country suffers most from this evil, 
which will soon have the political 
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preponderance, and by which our 
national destiny is to be decided. 
To our mind, the darkest feature in 
the condition of the West is the want 
of an organic principle, and the ab- 
sence of an organizing process. 
There are materials gathered there 
and gathering, of all degrees of ex- 
cellence ; but there is yet no vital 
union of the parts. There is in- 
crease, butno growth. The carcass 
swells, but there is no body. There 
is a vast assemblage of men, but no 
commonwealth. The fusing power 
is wanting to blend many into one. 

We feel the evil less in the At- 
lantic states, because the tide of em- 
igration passes by us, and has little 
effect to weaken the strong ties form- 
ed by our common origin, and the 
cementing influence of the common 
perils of the Revolution. We have 
our past in which our roots strike 
deep, and hence there is here far 
more of the true principle of growth, 
than can exist amidst the surging 
waves of the West. We are not 
complaining that multitudes of the 
poor and the oppressed flee to our 
land as an asylum, nor would we 
set up any barrier to exclude them, 
for the finger of an inevitable Prov- 
idence is clearly in it; and yet it 
acts most unfavorably on the devel- 
opement of our national life. In 
tearing themselves away from their 
ancient homes, all ancient ties are 
weakened ; and the vital question is, 
What new ones are formed in place 
of them? If the central forces of 
our system were of fiery intensity, 
these fast-yathering materials would 
soon be incorporated as homoge- 
neous parts. But here is the secret 
of our weakness, and the source of 
our danger. The tendency of all 
things with us is not to combine, but 
to separate, to individualize, to iso- 
late. Is not that the one law of our 
progress hitherto, the fundamental 
idea which seems to shape our 
course, and to determine our na- 
tional acts? The most influential 
causes which led to the settlement 
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of the country, may be summed up 
in this one—to escape oppression. 
It was so with the Puritans, with the 
Huguenots, and with the Roman 
Catholics of Maryland; and we be- 
lieve it may safely be said of all, 
that the desire of a larger liberty 
and of a fairer field, influenced them 
to try their fortunes in the wilder- 
ness. To escape control in the 
church and the state, to vindicate 
the rights of conscience, and so to 
secure personal liberty, was the 
deep-rooted principle working se- 
creily beneath, though it manifested 
itself under the most diverse forms. 
There were, at the first, many other 
elements mingled with this, of a 
more conservative and even aristo- 
cratical character, which retarded 
its developements, and tempered its 
workings ; but we much mistake if, 
from the beginning, this was not the 
differentia of our character and in- 
stitutions, full of hidden life and 
power. Hence in due time came 
the breaking of our colonial bonds 
in the war of the Revolution; and 
hence that movement continually 
gaining ground, though resisted in 
the beginning by the sages and pat- 
riots of our land, seeks to destroy 
all exclusive privileges, and, of 
course, all corporations and organi- 
zed bodies, and to individualize and 
equalize to the very uttermost. Our 
boast is that we have freedom, as 
no other nation has it. Liberty and 
equality are our watchwords. The 
peculiarity of our institutions is, that 
they proclaim and defend the integ- 
rity of man as a person, and do not 
suffer him to be absorbed into the 
mass and crushed there, as in the 
old world. But for that very rea- 
son they are deficient in construc- 
tive power. The individualizing 
principle is purely negative, seek- 
ing to remove restrictions, to break 
down superiority, and to place all 
men upon the same level of privi- 
leges. It is good, therefore, to de- 


stroy old and worn-out organizations, 
but it can not organize anew. It re- 


duces all things to their simplest el- 
ements, but can not recompose them. 
It concerns itse!f not with men, but 
with man, with humanity in the ab. 
stract, in puris naturalibus—stark 
naked. It recognizes that in all men 
which is alike, not that which dif- 
fers; and deals not with the father, 
the child, the husband, the wife, but 
with the human being. If this be 
the overmastering tendency, the lex 
non scripta, of our land, our pro- 
gress is not towards unity. We 
need to do more than teach every 
man his standing as a man, and se- 
cure for him his freedom and per. 
sonal rights; otherwise, the mullti- 
tudes hastening hither from other 
lands, that mistake lawlessness for 
liberty, will not learn from us a les- 
son of submission to order. It is 
not enough to knock off the old ce- 
ment, and lay every stone by itself; 
they must be arranged and com- 
pacted anew in the stately structure 
of society. It is not enough to 
loosen all false and galling bonds, 
if we strengthen not those eternally 
ordained of God. ‘The truth seems, 
therefore, to be divided between 
those parties now contending about 
the respective rights of natives and 
foreigners. ‘Those who desire to 
see foreign elements less active and 
influential in the state, best under- 
stand the ideal of a nation; while 
those who would obliterate all 
national differences, discern most 
clearly the spirit of the age, and act 
most in harmony with the law of 
our progress hitherto. It is, indeed, 
a monstrous doctrine, that there is 
nothing peculiarly sacred in a birth- 
right, and that all the rights and 
privileges of citizenship should be 
thrown open, like an unfenced com- 
mon, which every hoof treads down; 
but it is quite too late to resist it. 
The ideal is not practicable, and the 
practicable is far enough from be- 
ing the true ideal ; but all that is left 
us is to mould, as best we can, the 
alien materials that can never be 
excluded. 
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A third means of securing na- 
tional unity, is by a well defined and 
permanent territory. By this we 
mean, that the nation should have 
fixed habitations, and within moder- 
ate limits, inasmuch as an over- 
grown territory and frequent chan- 
ges of abode, are both unfavorable 
to the cementing of strong attach- 
ments amongst the people. The 
soil upon which a nation is planted, 
and in the absolute ownership of 
which its independence stands, be- 
comes almost identified with it. 
There the life of the nation has un- 
folded itself, and made it the theater 
of the national labors, enterprises, 
and glories. Places become memo- 
rials of high exploits, links of union 
with the past, and incentives to no- 
ble deeds in all coming time. The 
peasant who crosses the field where 
Wallace conquered, the scholar who 
makes his pilgrimage to the house 
where Shakspeare was born, and 
the Christian who treads reverently 
in a ruined abbey where a holy 
choir ages ago chaunted the praises 
of God,—each feels an influence 
reaching from the dead, and conse- 
erating the soil og which he stands. 
Every spot becomes associated with 
memorable events, and acquires an 
intellectual and moral significancy. 
The dead earth is quickened with 
life, and vocal with melodies float- 
ing from mountain and lake and 
river, which speak to the hearts of 
men. How must they feel knit to 
each other, who look with a com- 
mon joy or sorrow over their native 
land, bearing engraven upon its face 
the story of their nation’s greatness 
or of its wrongs. 

Let us imagine the English na- 
tion to be removed in a body, queen, 
nobles and people, to some one of 
their possessions in the southern 
sea; would not the result show not 
merely that English character, in its 
finer features, is indissolubly con- 
nected with English soil, but also 
that the bands which have bound 
them in so marvellous a unity, had 
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been loosened, if not broken, by the 
shock? They could scarcely be 
separated from their island-home 
with its rocky cliffs and resounding 
shores, from the Thames and the 
Severn, from the land which Alfred 
and Elizabeth governed, and which 
martyrs watered with their blood, 
without the entire breaking up of 
their social structure. No doubt the 
old Saxon energy would bring forth 
some noble fruit again, but England 
would never reappear. That form 
of national life which has been 
gradually developing itself for ages 
within the narrow mould of the 
British isle, would never bear trans- 
planting. 

We believe that smallness of ter- 
ritory has much to do with the 
strength of national attachments. 
Concentration gives intensity. The 
life of the nation rolls back upon it- 
self, and becomes fixed and deep- 
ened. As with the circles in the 
pool, which ever widening, do at 
last so spread themselves abroad, as 
to be blended with the watery mass 
and disappear, so is it with the en- 
largement of territory as bearing 
on national character. All sense of 
mutual connection, all unity of feel- 
ing and aim, is gradually lost; and 
you have a collection of neighbor- 
hoods, instead of a country. The 
evil is of course aggravated, if this 
enlargement of national boundaries 
brings in foreign races. It would 
be an evil, even if the population 
remained homogeneous ; it is incal- 
culably increased, when alien ele- 
ments are thus introduced into the 
body politic. 

The course of things amongst 
ourselves in this respect, is of por- 
tentous aspect. The annexation of 
Texas, as affecting our nationality, 
was bad enough; but the annexa- 
tion of Mexico would well nigh de- 
stroy it. There would be more pol- 
icy in holding that country as a cons 
quered province, than in admitting 
it to an equality of political privile- 
ges. Such heterogeneous elements 
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can never combine. It is madness 
to think of comprehending in one 
country all that lies between the two 
oceans, and of bringing the whole 
of North America within the federal 
union. Far better than this, had 
the western base of the Alleghanies 
been washed by the waves of the 
Pacific. The spirit that desires such 
an enlargement of our territory, is 
not patriotism, but the lust of pow- 
er, such as stirred up the French 
Jacobins to their frenzied crusade 
against all the ancient governments 
of Europe, that they might estab- 
lish one vast republic on the ruins. 

The prospect is that as a nation, 
we shall soon have forsaken our an- 
cient seats. The only part of our 
territory which has any strong his- 
torical interest, is the Atlantic states, 
the old thirteen. There the seeds 
of our national life were first plant- 
ed, there were our birth-struggles, 
there the new-born nation first saw 
the light. But we are fast remov- 
ing from them, and in a few years 
they will have been deserted by a 
numerical majority of the people. 
That which is now going on, is vir- 
tually a national emigration, for it 
is more than an enlargement of the 
extremities, the centre remaining 
the same ; power is going also ; and 
soon the nation will be found re- 
moved from the battle-grounds of 
their fathers, from the soil rich in 
glorious recollections, from the only 
links of union with the past, far 
away upon the prairies of the west, 
or the plains of Texas, with as lit- 
tle to remind them of the land from 
whence they sprung, as there is on 
the level ocean. 

A fourth means of national unity 
lies in oneness of religious faith and 
worship. The spiritual life of a 
people is their truest, innermost 
life; and unity here is the true 
source of unity in all the outward 
spheres of their existence. From 
this central fountain flow forth the 
strongest influences to control and 
mould the whole being of man. For 


good or for evil, faith in unseen 
things and supernatural powers, has 
been the most active and the most 
mighty of all the agencies that have 
ever been working at the heart of 
society. The vast overshadowing 
systems of Pagan idolatry, which 
were indissolubly linked in with all 
the institutions of the state, and the 
history of Mahommedanism, which 
burst like a whirlwind upon the 
eastern world, but like the whirl- 
wind did not pass away, show how 
political institutions have been sha- 
ped by religious principles. And so 
it must be. ‘The earthly and fleet- 
ing elements of man’s life are con- 
nected with an encompassing eter- 
nity, and must be influenced by that 
which is higher and more enduring. 
No one can deny the power of faith 
(the sphere of which is super-terres- 
trial) in matters of which govern 
ments take cognizance. It made 
the Jew intractable and rebellious 
under the dominion of Rome ; it set 
the early Christians, meek and gen- 
tle though they were, in stern re- 
sistance to the idolatrous laws of the 
empire; and, in every age, it has 
introduced a new and difficult ele. 
ment into political affairs. Where 
men differ fundamentally on that 
highest of all questions, they can not 
be one in the deepest unity of a 
national life. How much have 
differences in faith disturbed and 
vexed the world! What strifes and 
commotions have they kindled! 
And even where hostile parties have 
proceeded to no such extremities of 
violence, yet there can not be that 
inward union, that flowing together 
of affections, that acknowledged 
community of interests, which are 
essential to the highest perfection 
of a nation. 

As the spiritual in man, when 
awakened, is the controlling part of 
his being, so Christianity has always 
exerted a mighty influence on the 
external life of nations. Unity in 
the church would both act as a har- 
monizing principle, and serve asa 
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model for the institutions of the state. 
A spiritual and ecclesiastical union 
would prepare the way for a politi- 
cal union. It was most happy for 
Europe, that, at the time its institu- 
tions were slowly forming, after the 
dissolution of the Roman Empire, 
the church was not broken up into 
conflicting sects, but had, to a great 
extent, united, both in government 
and in doctrine. When society was 
in a chaotic state, the ecclesiastical 
element was all that was stable, and 
it formed a barrier against the break- 
ings of anarchy, and kept the princi- 
ple and the example of order before 
the eyes of that lawless time. Men 
learned to go up to one altar in their 
holy worship, and to be subject to 
one system of spiritual discipline, 
before they were brought together 
into the unity of the state. And as 
the church was the nucleus around 
which European society crystal- 
lized, so, when it is broken up into 
factions, and the spiritual life of the 
people is decomposed and dissipa- 
ted, we see a sure forerunner of 
political ruptures and dissolution. 
The real weakness of England, 
(under the appearance of amazing 
strength,) and her chief difficulties 
of administration, grew out of her 
fierce religious quarrels. Ireland 
and the education question supply 
proofs enough of this. 

In this means of national unity we 
are deficient. Our land is a sort of 
battle-ground, where all faiths are 
meeting in mortal conflict. The 
church neither exemplifies the law, 
nor conveys the influences of unity ; 
but her divisions introduce an ele- 
ment of discord into the state, and 
hinder the close cementing of the 
people in the bonds of a common 
life. The great religious denomi- 
nations of our country are cracking 
and crumbling more and more, and 
these inner spiritual dissensions ne- 
cessarily propagate themselves in 
the outer circles of social and politi- 
cal feelings and interests. The 
schism in one of the largest ecclesi- 
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astical bodies, growing out of the 
agitation of a great moral and politi- 
cal question—that touching domestic 
slavery—forebodesa more complete 
alienation of affection, a more radi- 
cal loosening of common ties, be- 
tween different sections of our union, 
than has yet been ; and it needs no 
sagacity to foretell that, if the bonds 
of a common Christianity are bro- 
ken, none other will long be strong 
enough to hold us together.* 

In fine, this is our ideal of a na- 
tion. That it should have a central 
power, as the symbol and organ of 
the national life, to which all the 
parts should be subordinated, and 
around which the national affections 
should cluster; that it should in- 
crease mainly from itself by the 
natural law of growth, and thus se- 
cure the inestimable benefits of a 
common ancestry, and a common 
language ; that it should occupy the 
same country, from age to age, 
with ever- -strengthening local attach- 
ments; and that, through oneness 
in faith and worship, it should have 
one spiritual life, as the true source 
and sustaining strength of all out- 
ward unity. Great as our short- 
comings may be, when tried by this 
ideal, we have most hopeful feelings 
as to our ultimate destiny. The po- 
sition assigned us, in the grand 
scheme of Providence, seems to for- 
bid, for the present, the perfection 
of a national constitution. Our work 
has been to subdue the wilderness, 
and to people it with teeming life. 
Year by year the abodes of civiliza- 
tion are moving swiftly towards the 
Pacific; and the pioneers are al- 
ready scaling the summits of the 
Rocky Mountains, or winding their 
way through its defiles towards the 
vallies of the Columbia. We are 
stre wing the continent with materials 
to be worked up hereafter. But the 
lower forms val national existence 


As the writer is nei ither a Rome 
Cc atholic, nor an Episcopalian, he can not 
be suspected of any party aims in the ex- 
pression of the foregoing views. 
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will not always satisfy us. Already 
do we see a longing for a higher 
unity in those schemes of associa- 
tion which are becoming so rife— 
schemes unsound in principle, and 
utterly impracticable—but growing 
out of a feeling of desolateness, a 
sense of isolation. So loose are the 
ties which now bind men together. 
We have been see'ing to build a so- 
lar system with the centrifugal force 
alone. We need, and the need is 
beginning to be felt, another power 
that shall draw men towards a com- 
mon center, and make them to move 
in harmonious orbs around it. The 
peculiarity of our institutions has 
lain too much in leaving men to 
themselves, in giving them the lar- 
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Tuts is a useful and seasonable 
volume. It originated in a sugges- 
tion of William and Robert Cham- 
bers, of Edinburgh, who have of 
late done so much for a really pop- 
ular literature in Great Britain. 
These publishers were persuaded, 
that “this full account of the re- 
spectable literature of France, drawn 
up from an extensive and minute 
knowledge of the subject, might 
help to promote a good understand- 
ing between France and England.” 

M. de Véricour, who is a mem- 
ber of the Archeological Society of 
Rome, and the Historical Institute 
of France, was formerly a profes- 
sor at the Royal Atheneum in Paris. 
He has resided several years in 
England, and written an Essay on 
Milton and Epic Poetry, which was 
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-gest liberty, in letting the glowing 
metal run at its own wild will, and 
form itself into ragged and unsightly 
shapes. But a change will come— 
not, perhaps, till the evil has reached 
its consummation, the storm passed 
over the face of the land, and the 
shock of the earthquake opened the 
abyss beneath our feet. For the 
present seems to be the time through- 
out all lands, of the breaking up of 
the old foundations, and of the over- 
flowing of the old landmarks. But 
the storm shall cease, and the floods 
abate, and the hills and the green 
earth appear; and then shall the 
glorious destiny be accomplished for 
which we are reserved in the plans of 
an all-comprehending Providence. 
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well received by the leading Brit- 
ish reviews. In his preface, the au- 
thor expresses the conviction, “ that 
the English public is liable to be 
misled, with regard to French liter- 
ature, by the injustice of a partial, 
capricious fame, and by the venality 
of the public press.” He adds, that 
it is his belief, that the estimate of 
French literature current among the 
better classes in England, is unjust 
to the best writers of France, and 
that these classes are in a great de- 
gree ignorant of the higher and bet- 
ter tone which French literature has 
assumed, in connection with the ve- 
ry great change for the better which 
the French people have experien- 
ced during the present century. To 
correct this mistaken and unjust 
judgment, by introducing to the ac- 
quaintance of his readers the better 
writers who have appeared in France 
since her first revolution, and by ap- 
prising them of the improved state 
of thought and feeling of which 
their works are at once the cause and 
the effect, is the design of this vol- 
ume. It is difficult to predict whether 
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the author will or will not be suc- 
cessful in his efforts to abate the he- 
reditary prejudices of the English 
against the French. We are cer- 
tain that be has produced a book 
which contains much information 
that can be gleaned from no other 
single volume, and the tone of which 
is healthful and elevated. 

The work is divided into ten chap- 
ters, to which the American editor 
has appended some seventy pages 
of notes, and a list of contemporane- 
ous French writers. The first chap- 
ter is introductory, in which the au- 
thor gives at length his views of 
what literature is, and of the princi- 
ples by which he proposes to conduct 
his critical review—with extended 
illustrations on both these points, 
presented in a pretty full sketch of 
French literature as it has been and 
as it now is. His views of what 
literature is, and of the influence 
which it exerts, may be seen in the 
following passage. 


“Literature is indeed a most varied 
and unbounded universe ; it is not only, 
according to the usual French definition, 
the expression of society, but also its 
very life and soul. With its numerous 
names, forms, and species, literature is 
not only a mirror reflecting society or na- 
tional progress, but is also the breath that 
animates and vivifies a nation, arousing 
it to life and greatness, or impelling it to 
crime and anarchy. Literature may ei- 
ther be a powerful instrument for creation 
and regeneration, or a fatal one for de- 
struction. Ages and nations may owe 
their formation to books, as much as 
books are engendered by ages and na- 
tions. The heroic grandeur of Greece 
inspired Homer; but it was from Homer 
that its civilization sprung.’’—p. 14. 


Afier a brief account of the rise 
of the literature of France in the 
middle ages, and of the plastic 
influences which it received from 
Montaigne and Pascal, he follows it 
through the age of Louis XIV. to 
the eighteenth century. Of the lit- 
erature of this century he thus 
speaks : 


“The literary character of the eigh- 
teenth century is totally different: the 
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nation was beginning to embrace a cyni- 
cal philosophy, destined to shake the so- 
cial edifice to its very foundation. The 
ancient religion of the country was at- 
tacked with irreverence, and public opin- 
ion became deeply tainted with destruc- 
tive dogmas, unredeemed by the healing 
principle of reconstruction. An intoxi- 
cating passion for change, for subversion, 
seized society: it was the effect of the 
execrable vices and despotism of the re- 
gency and of Lovis XV. Two men, es- 
pecially, became the representatives of 
the popular feeling, and therefore exer- 
cised a great influence on the eighteenth 
century, and indirectly a no less great 
one on the nineteenth. Voltaire had al- 
ready assailed the empire of the classics, 
and Rousseau was preparing the basis 
whereon a new and distinct literature 
might be reared. Voltaire drew upon the 
resources of a matchless, inexhaustible 
wit; but Rousseau poured forth the effu- 
sions of a glowing yet morbid and incon- 
gruous sensibility: the former wrote pro- 
fusely, merely to satisfy his thirst for glo- 
ry, while the latter was stirred by the 
overflowing emotions of the heart. Vol- 
taire by his works fostered the bias to in- 
fidelity, standing in the van of others, 
his compeers in impious sarcasm and rid- 
icule; Rousseau seemed, on the contrary, 
to have consolations for even dismal skep- 
ticism ; he exhorted to feelings of com- 
parative piety, and to the ever-fruitful 
love of nature; the soul, in its attributes, 
affections, pangs, was his exalted theme, 
the subject that elicited the brightest era- 
anations of his genius. Thus was her- 
alded the mighty convulsion: the revo- 
lution burst forth in all its wildness, and 
France was suddenly burled into anarchy 
and barbarism. Happily it was not of 
long duration ; the reign of terror, indeed, 
covered the country with streams of 
blood, and overturned the social edifice; 
but soon ‘after a new society, a youthful 
generation, arose from the ruins—a soci- 
ety of orphans, united by the common 
tie of misfortune, still bearing traces of 
tears in their smiles. Everything then 
took a graver aspect—a character more 
generous, certainly, but sombre in its hue ; 
for France was covered with tombs.’’— 


pp- 16, 17. 


The times of Napoleon, he sketch- 
es as follows: 


“Under Bonaparte’s sway, there was 
no time for literary progress; his inces- 
sant warfare was anything but favorable 
to the development of literary intellect, 
and a new literature, an imperial litera- 
ture, could not rise suddenly at his fiat, 
as he actually desired, like a file of sol- 
diers, the creatures of his will. Besides, 
the emperor's attention was more natu- 
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rally drawn towards the sciences, and his 
reign became the era of scientific pros- 
st The revolution had taken the 
ives of Lavoisier and Bailly on the scaf- 
fold; but Napoleon delighted to draw 
around him and to honor such men as 
Monge, Laplace, Foureroy, Berthollet, 
and Lagrange. Yet his endeavors to form 
a literary court were all in vain; or, at 
best, it could but enumerate as its mem- 
bers, Arnault, author of Germanicus, Le- 
mercier, author of Agamemnon, both clas- 
sical dramatists, and a few others of the 
same order. The two great literary names 
of his time—the.two who have left in- 
delible traces on the nineteenth century 
—were, heart and soul, hostile to the 
usurpation and tyranny of the conqueror. 
I refer, of course, to M. de Chateaubriand 
and Madame de Staél. 

“The noble and chivalrous character 
of M. de Chateaubriand deserves to be 
respected by all; and it is undeniable, 
that by his great work, Le Génie du 
Christianisme, France received a sacred 
stamp—a moral baptism, if I may be al- 
lowed so to speak, which the lower class 
of her literary popclation has vainly 
struggled to belie and to discard, by plun- 
ging into excesses most odious and re- 
volting.”’—pp. 22, 23. 

** Madame de Staé! was endowed with 
a force and vigor of understanding, a nm 
er of psychological analysis, which gleam 
brightly even in her novel of Corinne, 
amidst a mass of unnatural,affected scenes, 
almost inconsistent with common sense. 
She stretched her faculties to seize and 
depict the secret and intimate emotions 
of the soul, pondering deeply on the re- 
ligious impulse conveyed by Chateaubri- 
and’s devout and oriental imagery, and 
gave to the movement which he had al- 
ready imparted to thought and feeling a 
powerful and happy stimulus. In short, 
she exercised an extraordinary influence 
over the literary revolution of the nine- 
teenth century; nay, she, so eminently 
French in the chief characteristics of her 
mind and imagination, became the in- 
strument whereby the sway of German 

enius has been partially rivetted in 
Frunee. De U' Allemagne is the work by 
which Madame de Staé! attained a liter- 
ary supremacy in her own country ; it, 
beyond all others, overpowered the bane- 
ful influence of that mocking spirit and 
depreciating illiberality, which in France 
had long tended to check and fetter ge- 
nius, rather than to invigorate morals or 
good taste." —p. 25. 


He then refers to the influence of 
English writers upon France, par- 
ticularly of Shakespeare, Ossian, 
Young and Lord Byron, and brings 
us down to the present state of 


France, in its intellectual, moral and 
political condition. 

He then gives to us the division 
of the field, under the following 
heads.— Intellectual Philosophy, 
Political Tendencies, History, Criti- 
cism, Romance, Drama, and Po. 
etry.” 

These are the topics on which 
he dwells at sufficient length, in the 
succeeding chapters. It will be seen 
from these heads, that the author’s 
view of literature is in no sense nar- 
row or limited, but that he makes it 
to include all that is written on any 
subject which interests the thoughts 
and feelings of men, except the 
mathematical and physical sciences. 

The chapter on Intellectual Phi- 
losophy comes first in order, and is 
comprehensive and just. First we 
have a brief sketch of the Physio- 
logical or Sensualist School, next 
amore extended and what to most 
Americans, will be a novel view of 
the theologic or catholic school, as 
exhibited in the works of de Maistre, 
de Lammenais, de Bonald, de Bal- 
lanche and d’Eckstein, and last of 
all the rise and formation of the 
eclectic school. We do not acqui- 
esce in all the author’s conclusions, 
but his criticisms of the several 
schools are spirited and clear, and 
in the main are correct, while in 
them all the very intimate connection 
between the speculative opinions of 
the several schools of philosephy, 
and the principles of the people, is 
clearly indicated. 

Chapters three and four, on Polit- 
ical Tendencies, will be read with 
great interest, for the light which 
they cast on the present condition of 
things. These chapters and the en- 
tire work were written before the 
revolution of February and the Re- 
public ; but the sketches which they 
give of the writers, who for forty 
years past have contended for abso- 
lutism on the one side, and for liberal 
principles en the other, are most 
instructive. They show us that the 
causes of the republic have been long 
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in preparation ; that they lie deeper 
than the accidental division of the 
chambers, or the unpopularity of a 
ministry, or the revolutionary fervor 
of the mob. In this chapter, M. 
de Bonald, Chateaubriand, Guizot, 
Paul Courier, Béranger, M. de Lam- 
enais, St. Simon, Fourier, and above 
all, M. de Tocqueville, are the wri- 
ters, to whom the highest importance 
is attached, as having, by successive 
strokes, or by a steady and continu- 
ed influence, contributed to raise 
the thinking and sober portion of 
the French people, to a strong at- 
tachment for free institutions. 

Afier noticing these distinguished 





writers at length, the author sketches 
more briefly, the struggles in the 
chambers after the restoration, and 
the leading 
but strong, upheld the cause of free- 
dom against the crown. The most 
distinguished of these were Royer- 
Collard, Manuel, General Foy, and 
Benjamin Constant. He gives sim- 
ilar sketches of the leading states- 
men since the revolution of 1830, 
particularly of M. Qdillon Barrot, 
Casimir Perrier, Dupin, Guizot, 
Thiers, Arago and Berryer. The 
following passage is prophetic. 


men who though few 


“We have spoken of the present Oppo- 
sition party in the Chamber of Deputies 
(the Chamber of Peers is a complete nul- 
lity). ‘This party is the most popular in 
the nation ; i 
vanquishes the 


ounterbalances and 
and 
the measures it has in view are of vital 
importance to France—the most vital of 
all, as we have said, the reform of the 
electoral system. The opposition in the 
French Chamber of Deputies is the ex- 
pression of the democratic tendencies of 
France ; and it can not be doubted that, 
despite the resistance of M. Guizot, Count 
Mole, Marshal Soult, and others, it will 
In time triumphantly obtain all it con- 
tends for, and France will then be a com- 
plete democratic monarchy, unless any 
imprudence on the part of the crown or 
other enemies of de mocracy, provoke a 
new conflagration, which will probably 
be followed by a republic, by a European 
war, and by an immediate definitive strug- 
gle between the two prin iples, aristoc- 
racy and democracy.’ —p. 169. 


it often « 


conservative p irtv, 


The fifth chapter on eriticism, 
Vor. VI. 75 
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opens with some just observations 
of the new office which criticism has 
assuroed in modern times, and gives 
an extended notice of the most emi- 
nent philosophical critics which 
France has furnished, particularly 
of Villemain. Sketches of the most 
eminent writers for the periodical 
press, and a summary account of 
the French journals and newspapers 
conclude the chapter. 

The sixth and seventh chapters 
are devoted to history. First are 
noticed the most eminent historians 
of the new or philosophical school 
of historians, together with an inter- 
esting narrative of the causes which 
led to the formation of this school. 
The most celebrated writers of this 
school, are Augustin Thierry, Gui- 
zot, Sismondi, and Dulaure. The 
literary career of each of these wri- 
ters is described at some length, 
their several works are criticised, 
and their merits and defects are can- 
The historians of the Fa- 
talist school are then reviewed, of 
whom the most eminent are Thiers 
and Mignet. The peculiar princi- 
ples of this school are characterised 
as they ought to be, by a Christian 
critic, in the following passage. 


vassed. 


** 


* “The historians imbued with 
this principle, view all causes and effects 
as possessed of one character through a 
long course of years; to them these seem, 
from their steady progression, to be inde- 
pendent of human action orecontrel. An 
impulse appears to be given, which beats 
down resistance and away all 
means of opposition; centuries succeed 
to centuries, and the philosopher sees the 
same influence still potent, still undevi- 
ating and regular; 


those ages 


sweeps 


to him, considering 
at one view, following with 
rapid thought the slow pace of time, a 
century appears to dwindle to a point; 
the individual obstructions and accelera- 
tions which within that period had occur- 
red to impede or advance the march of 
events, as they say, are eliminated and 
forgotten. The mind dwells upon the 
necessity or fatality of the advance, and 
neglects what is all-important for prac- 
tical purposes, namely, the consideration 
of how much, by haman forethought, this 
certain improvement might have been 
aided. Thus the execrable excesses of 
the revolution are almost justified; they 
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seem the result of a fatal necessity, with- 
out which French society could not have 
been regenerated. It will be readily un- 
derstood that such a doctrine must lead 
the mind into a frightful abyss. Atevery 
moment the futalist historian speaks of 
the entrainement irresistible of revolution- 
ary times—of those sanguinary vapors 
that intoxicate and paralyze the volition 
of man. Such tenets, such excessive fa- 
talism, we hold to be equally immoral 
and false. The mission of the historian, 
as well asof the philosopher, is to inspire 
the human heart with the sacred idea of 
duty as bound up with liberty, and to en- 
deavor at all times to exalt the dignity of 
man, by inculeating detestation of crime 
and admiration of virtue."’"—pp. 236-7. 


The descriptive historians or the 
narrators are then described and 
named, and the innumerable writers 
of memoirs, &c. &c., are rapidly 
noticed and dismissed. 

Chapter eighth is devoted to ro- 
mance. In this chapter a very great 
number of writers are named and 
noticed ; the few writers who have 
honored their genius by elevated 
principles and pure emotion are de- 
servedly praised. The large num- 
ber whose works are of a mixed 
character, and which are open to 
more or fewer exceptions, are crit- 
icised with just discrimination ; and 
the very great number who have 
nothing to redeem their corruption, 
are spoken of as they deserve to be. 

Chapters ninth and tenth treat of po- 
etry and the drama, and are equally 
thorough and faithful with the others. 

The notes appended by the Amer- 
ican editor are many of them valu- 
able, though their value is of a less 
permanent character than the text. 
Much of the information is not read- 
ily accessible. A single passage 
which indicates the religious sects 
with which the editor sympathizes, 
might have been spared with better 
taste. 

One department of literature we 
fail to see, which the comprehen- 
siveness of the author’s plan would 
have required him to notice, if any 
such literature were to be found in 
France. We mean the department 
of theology. The theological wri- 


ters of England and Germany, have 
furnished some of the noblest speci- 
mens of writing, which the language 
of either of these countries can 
show. Their commanding influence 
of their sharp discussions, of their 
eloyuent sermons, of their medita- 
tive essays, and of their devotional 
poetry on particular generations, as 
well as upon the formation of the 
national character, can never be 
overlooked, by a truly thorough and 
liberal student of the history of either 
of these nations. Luther, Melanch. 
thon, Hooker, Barrow, ‘Taylor, 
Howe, Bates and Edwards of other 
generations—Herder, Schieierma- 
cher, Hall, Chalmers and Dwight, of 
modero times, need only be named, 
to confirm the truth of this assertion, 
In these two countries, theology is 
regarded as “ the haven and sabbath 
of man’s contemplations,” and the 
grandest theme of all his scientific 
inquiries. In France, it has never 
had existence as an independent sci- 
ence. The acuteness of Pascal and 
the eloquence of Bossuet and Mas- 
silon, are hardly exceptions to this 
remark, and besides, there are no 
Pascals and no Bossuets in modern 
France. 

We hardly need advert to the 
cause. There can be no theology 
in a country such as France has 
been and yet continues to be. The 
double despotism that has settled 
down upon that country, since the 
sharp and fiery conflicts that follow- 
ed the reformation, could not endure 
the presence of such an invisible 
yet powerful foe. It stood as ready 
at any moment, to repress and blight 
the first beginning of its life, as the 
guilty Herod was to strangle the in- 
fant Jesus. In doing so it not only 
cursed the nation, with the loss of 
civil liberty and of religious hopes, 
but it dwarfed its literature. For 
we hold it true, that without an in- 
vigorating theology, the higher kinds 
of literature dwindle and wither, and 
the lower, though they may reach 
an unmatched perfection in refine- 
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ment and grace, will yet lose their 
heartiness, their humor and their 
good sense. 

It is with much cordiality that we 
greet this unpretending but valuable 
yolume, and that we introduce it to 
our readers. We shall be greatly 
mistaken if manv of those who read 
it will not think the better of French 
writers and of the French nation 
than they have done heretofore. 
We have been persuaded for many 
years, that the tone of thought and 
of principle has been steadily rising 
and the 
evidence furnished by the great num- 


among the French peeple ; 


ber of writers criticised in this vol- 
ume, that there are myriads of vead- 
ers among the middle and higher 
classes who are thoughtful in their 
views of men and of books, and who 
are made the wiserand better by what 
they read, is gratifying and hopeful. 
It is altogether impossible that a 
people who have demanded such a 
literature as is the modern 
ture of France, and who have been 
trained by this literature, should not 
have many of substantial men among 
its citizens, men who can be relied 
upon in the present crisis. 

France is not all that it might be. 
We have no confident faith in the 
continuance of its republic—nor is 
it of much consequence to the lover 
of social and political freedom, 
whether in its present condition it 
shall be governed by a military and 
despotic president, or by one who is 
truly a citizen-king. But if France 
can have great and good writers and 


litera- 
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Peter Schlemihi in America. 
adelphia: Carey & Hart. 


12mo, pp. 494. 


Tats book bears a borrowed title. 
Indeed the whole volume professes 
to be in some sort, a continuation of 
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educators, she will be fit to be free, 
and when she is fit to be free, she 
will be free indeed. 

France needs most of all a reli- 
gion. We not believe her so 
atheistic and godless, as she is some- 
The best of peo- 
ple are sometimes the most quiet, 


do 
times represented. 


and there are doubtless many French- 
men, of whom little is heard or said, 
both in the Catholic and Protestant 
churches, who seek after the Lord, 
if haply they may find him. Still, 
France is worldly, and 
thoughtless, and in the mass as we 
fear, far enough from God. But 
we have hope for her, not merely 
from the actual progress and success 


giddy, 


which attends efforts that are appro- 
priately evangelical, but also in the 
increasing thoughtfulness and sobri- 
ety of the national mind, as shown 
in the more elevated character of its 
literature. We hope, in short, that 
as France thinks more earnestly, and 
is encouraged to think more earn- 
estly by her writers, that both read- 
ers and writers will not only grope 
after the truth, but will be led back 
tothe truthandtoGod. The change 
in this respect since the restoration, 
g, and hopeful, and it 
prepares us to expect a revolution 
in France that will by and by occur, 
which be worth more than 
a thousand days like those of the 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth of 
of February, and which shall de- 
monstrate both to England and 
America, that France is worthy to 
be free. 


iS Surprising 


shall 
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the German tale by the same name. 
We do not greatly admire the man- 
agement of the story, and should 
have been much better pleased, had 
the author set off in an entirely in- 
dependent way, and contrived for 
himself new machinery, rather than 
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labored to employ an old story 
for new purposes. It would have 
been far better to leave Peter Schle- 
mihl in Germany, than to atlempt 
to transport him to America. Some 
excuse may be given for the author 
however, in the fact that he did not 
originally contemplate a volume, but 
only a series of jeux d’esprit for the 
Knickerbocker Magazine. 

The object of the story is to launch 
the shafis of satire, at the follies of 
the time. In these follies the writer 
includes first and foremost the mys- 
teries of fashionable life, with the 
high pretension, the stately inanity, 
and the vulgar and purse-proud ar- 
rogance, which are their common 
accompaniments, especially in the 
commercial metropolis, styled by 
our author, “ Babylon the Less.” 
These, however, are not the first 
object of his attack, but his aim is 
more serious and his mark one that 
is nobler and of higher consequence. 
The follies and freaks of opinion, 
which are current in this our hemi- 
sphere, especially of religious opin- 
ion, are seen to be the final end of 
the author’s satire, and on these he 
expends the best of hisstrength. Ac- 
cordingly, the solemn pretensions of 
Rome, grave as the inquisition, yet 
ridiculous as a bull from the vatican, 
are encountered with much array of 
learning and several tedious discus- 
sions. ‘The equally ridiculous claims 
of the younger sister of Rume’s 
younger sister—the high church 
pretensions of the American Epis- 
copal church, which aims to wear 
with imposing effect, the old wigs 
and the faded canonicals that she 
borrows from the non-jurors of Eng- 
land, are set off with less theology, 
but with much better effect in the cap- 
ital story of Rev. Dr. VerdantGreen, 
and of Mrs. Van Dam’s proposition 
forasecond marriage. Dr. Dewey’s 
church in Broadway, and the theol- 
ogy that it teaches, comes in for a 
share of the satire. The ablest por- 
tion of the volume, in our view, is 
the eleventh chapter, in which are 


set forth the various shades of opin- 
ion adopted by those called liberal 
Christians. ‘The extreme doctrines 
of Prof. Norton in regard to the Old 
Testament, the mysterious and orac- 
ular nothingness of the followers of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, the painful 
enquiries and comfortless results ofa 
circle of ladies, called free-inquirers, 
“ever learning and never able to 
come to the knowledge of the truth,” 
and the eloquent flatieries of one 
another by the “ mutual admiration 
society” of a certain New England 
city, are all exhibited with some cap- 
ital touches, with an occasional stroke 
of great power. We have rarely 
read a description that is more touch- 
ing, than that of Helen Percy’s death- 
bed. This Helen Percy represents 
an accomplished young lady, who 
had been trained to reject the his- 
toric truth of the gospel narrative, 
and the reality of Christ’s supernat- 
ural mission. Alas! we fear that 
the melancholy story of this death- 
bed, will find its reality in more than 
one accomplished and amiable lacy, 
and that if the thoughts and fears of 
the heart in many such cases were 
to be but spoken, they would reveal 
the same hopeless desolation and 
heart-broken agony. ‘The visit to 
tne Rock Creek community is done 
to the life, as every one will testify 
who has had personal knowledge of 
one of these establishments. As to 
the various scenes at the springs,— 
the love-making, the elopements, 
and the happy marriages at the end, 
if they are all well, there is too 
much of a good thing. It strikes us 
also, that the author is a little more 
theological and sectarian in his 
phraseology than is desirable for a 
book, which is to be read in various 
religious circles, and by men and 
women of no faith in particular. 


The Crescent and the Cross; or 
Romance and Realities of East- 
ern Travel; by Etiot Warsur- 
TON, Esq. New edition, complete 
in one volume. New York: Geo, 
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P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1848. 
2 parts in one volume, pp. 268 
and 242. 


Tuts work has already been be- 
fore the public, as one of the series 
styled ** the Library of Choice Read- 
ing.” 
by Mr. Putnam, and is presented ina 
form additionally attractive. ‘Those 
who have read the work will readily 


It is now issued separately 


greet it, as one of the most brilliant 
and fascinating of modern books, in 
which the scholar and the 
man, the sportsman and the English 
tory, are as attractively represented, 


gentle- 


The author gives us 
his observations, with a 
which is always exciting. 


as is possible. 
heartiness 

He does 
not spare us his prejudices, which 
are not however offensive. His in- 
sight into the things that deserve no- 
tice is unusual. His discrimination 
in selecting the points worth describ- 
ing is peculiar, and the spirit of his 
narration is admirable. 

He begins at Southampton, at 
which port he takes passage in an 


He 


gives us life at sea, and his passing 


oriental steamer for Alexandria. 


observations upon Gibraltar, Algiers 


and Malta. He detains us at Alex- 


andria, then conducts us to Cairo, of 


which he gives an extended account, 
the men 
and things which are to be seen in 
Egypt. 


with full observations on 


Then we have life upon 
the Nile, in detail, with copious de- 
scriptions of what is to be seen along 
its banks. Nubia is next 
and Cairo is visited a second 


noticed, 
time. 
Afier these, Syria, Mt. Lebanon, 
Jerusalem, the most conspicuous 
places in the Holy Land, the Dead 
Sea, Damascus, Constantinople and 
Greece, occupy a second part. 

Few books carry the reader 
more pleasantly along, sustain and 
reward his interest more uniform- 
ly, and leave him with a more 
pleasant impression. And yet you 
never forget that the author is in 
body, soul and spirit, an English- 
man. 
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An Oration delivered before the So- 
ciety of Phi Beta Kappa, at Cam- 
bridge, August 24, 1848. By 
Horace Busunett. Cambridge : 
George Nichols. 1848. Svo, 
pp. 39. 


Our friends at Cambridge are fa- 
mous, we believe, for the pleasant 
manner in which they manage their 
literary festivals. Grace, refine- 
ment and wit, with a gentle excite- 
ment of the intellect, are very justly 
esteemed by them as essential re- 
quisites. When then a grave Con- 
necticut divine appeared to furnish 
the entertainment, they must have 
trembled with not a little apprehen- 
sion, lest he should not be equal to 
the occasion. They would not per- 
haps be afraid of the heterodoxy of 
his opinions, but their hereditary 
and traditional impressions, in re- 
spect to the sourness of the Connecti- 
cut scholars, might lead them to fear 
lest he should give them too much 
of a sermon. If any of them in- 
dulged in these fears, they were 
doubtless speedily relieved after Dr. 
Bushne!! his oration. 
We trust they were better pleased 
with the playfulness of this perform- 
ance, than they are likely to be with 
his theology, unless he shall con- 
vert them to Connecticut ways of 
thinking. 

The theme of this address, is 
Work and Play, which we observe, 
is carefully excluded from the title- 
page, and is rather mysteriously 
hidden from the reader by a some- 
what introduction. We 
should not like to be answerable for 
the philosophical correctness of the 
distinction, which has somewhat 
more of the aspect of a conceit, 
than of a well grounded and accu- 
rate definition. 

But apart from these, it serves 
very well to string together a vari- 
ety of beautiful descriptions, of for- 
cible and striking observations, on 
the pursuit of wealth, the drama, 
war, courage, literary genius, poet- 
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ry, eloquence, philosophy, and the 
Christian faith. Each of these 
themes is made to follow the other 
by a fine gradation of thought, and 
the moral and religious tone of the 
whole is nobly sustained. We ex- 
tract the following, as having pleased 
us, for the felicity of its painting. 

** Now the living races are seen, ata 
glance, to be offering in their history, 
everywhere, a faithful type of his own. 
They show him what he himself is doing 
and preparing,—all that he finds in the 
manifold experience of his own higher 
life. They have all their gambols, all 
their sober cares and labors. The lambs 
are sporting on the green knoll, the anx- 
ious dams are bleating to recall them to 
their side. The citizen beaver is build- 
ing his house by a laborious carpentry, 
and the squirrel is lifting his sail to the 
wind on the swinging top of the tree. 
In the music of the morning, he hears 
the birds playing with their voices, and, 
when the day 1s up, sees them sailing 
round in circles on the upper air, as ska- 
ters on a lake, folding their wings, drup- 
ping and rebounding, as if to see what 
sport they can make of the solemn laws 
that hold the upper and lower worlds to- 
gether. And yet these play-children of 
the air he sees again descending to be 
carriers and drudges, fluttering and scream- 
ing anxiously about their nest, and con- 
fessing by that sign that not even wings 
can bear them clear of the stern doom of 
work. Or passing to some quiet shade, 
meditating still on this careworn life, 
playing still internally with ideal fancies 
and desires unrealized, there returns up- 
on him there, in the manifold and spon- 
taneous mimicry of nature, a living show 
of al! that is transpiring in his own bo- 
som,—in every flower, some bee hum- 
ming over his laborious chemistry and 
loading his body with the fruits of his 
toil,—in the slant sunbeam, populous na- 
tions of motes quivering with animated 
joy, and catching, as in play, at the gold- 
en particles of the light with their tiny 
fingers. Work and play, in short, are 
the universal ordinance of God for the 
living races, in which they symbolize 
the fortuwe and interpret the errand of 
man. No creature lives that must not 
work and may not play.’’—pp. 5, 6. 


A History of New York, from the 
Beginning of the World to the 
End of the Dutch Dynasty ; con- 
taining among many surprising 
and curious matters, the unutter- 
able ponderings of Walter the 
Doubter, the disastrous projects 
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of William the Testy, and the 
chivalric achievements of Peter 
the Headstrong—the three Dutch 
Governors of New Amsterdam: 
being the only authentic history 
of the times that ever hath been 
or ever will be published. By 
Diepricu KNicKkERBOCKER. The 
author’s revised edition. Com- 
plete inone volume. New York: 
Geo. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway, 
and 142 Strand, London. 1848, 


Mr. Putnam is now publishing a 
complete edition of the works of 
Washington Irving—works which 
ought to be in the hands of every 
American family. Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York, the first of 
the series, has already appeared, 
and does honor in its execution to 
the taste of the enterprising pub- 
lisher. It is printed on the best pa- 
per, with type beautifully clear and 
distinct, and its binding is neat and 
elegant. Scarcely anything can be 
said in praise of the distinguished 
author, which would not be a mere 
repetition of that which has often 
been said before; yet we may be 
permitted to notice the acknowledg- 
ed beauty of his style, which we 
think has never been excelled, and 
his graceful wit, which plays as 
brightly yet as harmlessly as the 
northern lights. New Amsterdam 
as it existed in the days of its re- 
nowned rulers, Walter the Doubt- 
er, William the Testy, and Peter 
the Headstrong—its tranquil Dute’ 
burghers and their notable wives, 
furnished a fit occasion for the dis- 
play of both these qualities, and its 
history is a suitable introduction to 
an edition of the writings of Irving. 


The Planetary and Stellar Worlds. 
By O. M. Mitcnett, A.M., Di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Observa- 
tory. New York: Baker & Scrib- 
ner. 1848. 


To those who listened to the 
eloquent lectures comprised in this 
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volume as they were delivered in 
Boston, New York, Brook!yn, and 
in other cities, no commendation of 
them can be necessary. We have 
never heard a lecturer who, without 
the aid of an orrery or of diagrams, 
made the great facts of astronomy 
so perfectly intelligible to a popular 
assembly, as did Mr. Mitchell in his 
brief course ; nor have we ever lis- 
tened to a more delightful flow of 
language—the simple and lucid !an- 
guage of science, and yet the lofty 
and glowing language of poetry— 
than was poured forth in these lec- 
tures, without manuscript or note, 
as if it were the spontaneous effu- 
sion of the speaker’s soul. 

The perseverance of Mr. Mitch- 
ell in erecting his Observatory under 
difficulties and at an amount of per- 
sonal sacrifice which few men would 
have endured for the mere love of 
science, his zeal in the path of ob- 
servation and discovery, and his de- 
votion to American science, entitle 
him and his works to the favorable 
regard of the public. 

This volume is what it professes 
to be, “‘a popular exposition of the 
great discoveries and theories of 
modern astronomy ;” illustrated with 
several fine plates of telescopic 
views. It should have a place in 
every family. 


Elements of Meteorology, with Ques- 
tions for Examination, designed 
for the use of Schools and Acad- 
emies. $y Joun Brock.essy, 
A.M., Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy in Trin- 
ity College, Hartford. New York: 


Pratt & Woodford. 1848. 240 
pp-, i2mo. 
MeTEorROLOGY is defined to be 


that branch of natural science, which 
treats of the atmosphere and its phe- 
nomena. ‘The author of this work, 
appropriately distributes his subject 
into six different parts—the Atmo- 
sphere, in general, and Aerial, Elec- 
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trical, Optical, and Luminous phe- 
nomena, respectively. He justly 
observes, that the subject is one of 
universal interest. kh embraces one 
of the most elegant departments of 
natural philosophy, and conducts the 
reader through a part of the crea- 
tion peculiarly illustrative of the 
handiwork of the Creator. It is, at 
the same time, one of the most prac- 
tical of the natural sciences, deal- 
ing, as it does, with that kind of 
knowledge which, in a peculiar de- 
gree, comes home to men’s busi- 
ness and bosoms. The description 
of that aerial covering which in- 
vests the earth, and at once envel- 
ops and sustains all animated na- 
ture ; the phenomena and causes of 
winds, hurricanes, tornadoes, and 
water-spouts ; of rain, fogs, clouds, 
dew, snow, and hail; of electricity 
and of the rain- 
bow, mirage, and halos; of me- 
teorites, shooting stars, and aurora 
borealis ; the philosophy which dis- 
courses of these familiar objects, so 
constantly under the observation, 
and so intimately associated with 
the comfort and happiness of every 
member of the human family, must 
evidently address itself alike to 
readers of every class. 

Since the treatises on meteorolo- 
gy published many years since by 
Kirwan and Dalton, the elements of 
this science have been seldom pre- 
sented in a form suited to the gene- 
ral reader. Minute details of ex- 
periments, refined descriptions of 
apparatus, dry tabular records of 
observations, and fine spun theories, 
have too ofien rendered elementary 
works on meteorology repulsive to 
the unscientific reader, who is usual- 
ly desirous merely of the useful re- 
sulis of such investigations, and 
concerns himself but little with the 
recondite methods by which those 
resulis were obtained. Professor 
Brocklesby has rendered a useful 
service to the reading world, by pre- 
senting them with a treatise on the 
atmosphere and its phenomena, 
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which abounds in interesting and 
useful facts, and, at the same time, 
affords an easy and intelligible ex- 
planation of the laws of atmospheric 
phenomena. 

This is the first separate work of 
the kind we have seen, which in 
form, style, and matter, appears 
well adapted for a school-book ; and 
we cordially commend it to the 
friends of popular education, and 
especially to the teachers of our 
schools and academies, as a work 
not less deserving of their attention, 
nor less appropriate for a class-book, 
than those which, we are happy to 
say, are conveying to all classes of 
American youth the valuable truths 
of astronomy, chemistry, natural 
philosophy, physiology, geology, and 
several other branches of the study 
of nature. 


The History of the Reformation, in 
the Church of Christ, from the 
close of the Fifteen Century. By 
Tuomas GatLitarD. pp. 557, 
Svo. New York: M. W. Dodd. 
1847, 


lr seems almost presumptuous for 
any man to write a popular history 
of the Reformation contempora- 
neously with D’Aubigne. But the 
wide diffusion of the sprightly vol- 
umes of the Geneva Professor has 
begotten a taste for works of this 
class. The history before us, is the 
production of a gentleman of Ala- 
bama, who seems disposed to im- 
prove his leisure with interest to him- 
self and profit to the public. We 
infer, from the preface, that this is 
the second in a series of volumes; 
but we do not remember to have 
seen the first. The writer is evi- 
dently an earnest Calvinist and Pres- 
byterian, and, though generally can- 
did, sometimes mistakes opinion for 
fact. He makes too free use of his 
authorities. Instead of interweaving 
his facts in one continuous narrative, 
he gives us page after page of quo- 
tations. This makes the work at 


times dry and heavy, and destroys 
its symmetry. Mr. G. should have 
thrown his own mind more fully 
into the history—should have lived 
among the scenes of which he 
writes—and then he would have 
made them live before us. The 
work, on the whole, however, is 
creditable to his industry and genius, 
It covers an interesting period. It 
traces the progress of the Reforma- 
tion for two centuries, in Germany, 
France, England, Scotland, Swit- 
zerland, the Netherlands, and the 
north of Europe, and sketehes its 
brief course in ltaly and Spain. We 
shall look with interest for the prom- 
ised volume on the Huguenots. 


Sermons and Addresses on various 
subjects. By Rev. D. L. Car- 
rot, D.D. Philadelphia: Lind- 
say & Blakiston. 1846. 12mo, 
pp. 372. 

Sermons and Addresses, &c. By 
Rev. D. L. Carrot, D.D. (Se- 
cond Series.) Philadelphia: Lind- 
say & Blakiston. 1847. 12mo, 
pp. 387. 


Tue author of these volumes is 
well known to the public, as hav- 
ing been a successful pastor and 
preacher in several important sta- 
tions. He has, as he tells us in the 
preface to the second of these vol- 
umes, been “ set aside, from the ac- 
tive duties of the holy office,” his 
hopes are cut off, and he is now stead- 
ily advancing “ to the house appoint- 
ed for all the living.” These vol- 
umes have been given to the public, 
that he might enjoy the happiness of 
believing that he is still preaching 
the gospel, and also, that he might 
realize something for the supply of 
his pecuniary wants, in that pain- 
ful situation which too commonly 
follows a laborious and self-sacrifi- 
cing ministry. 

These sermons, as far as we have 
examined them, are clear, lively, 
faithful, and occasionally eloquent. 
No man who purchases these vol- 
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umes, will fail to receive volumes 
which will do good to himself and 
his household, and he will exercise 
the grace, which is “ twice blessed,” 
which ‘* blesseth him that gives and 
him that takes.” 





Sprinkling the only Mode of Bap- 
tism made known in the Scrip- 
tures; and the Scripture War- 
rant for Infant Baptism. By 
Assatom Perers,D.D. Albany: 
E. H. Pease & Co. 18mo, pp. 
184. 


Dr. Peters, formerly the editor 
of the Biblical Repository, now the 
much respected pastor of the First 
Church in Williamstown, Mass., has 
given to the public in this little vol- 
ume, a very luminous statement of 
the commonly received doctrine in 
regard to the mode and the subjects 
of baptism. He does not pretend 
to entire originality in the argument. 
He acknowledges his obligations to 
those who have preceded him in the 
discussion of the same subject, and 
particularly to Dr. Edward Beecher 
and Dr. Edwin Hall. One great 
merit of his book is the clear and 
convincing manner in which he 
brings the argument home to the 
popular apprehension. He makes 
it plain, not to scholars only, but to 
all readers of the Bible. ‘There is 
no other book which we would more 
readily or confidently put into the 
hands of a plain man asking for in- 
formation about the mode or the 
subjects of baptism. 





Young Men admonished ; in a se- 
ries of Lectures. By Josgru P. 
Tuompson, Pastor of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle Church. New 
York: Leavit, Trow & Co. 
12mo, pp. 278. 


Tue lectures in this volume are 
seven in number, and are on the 
foliowing subjects :—t Temptations 
to dishonesty,” ‘* Temptations to 
intemperance,” “Temptations to 
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gambling,” ‘ Profaneness and Sab- 
bath-breaking,” “ Living for pleas- 
ure,” “Vice progressive,” and 
“‘ The Bible the young man’s guide.” 
Our readers are well acquainted 
with Mr. Thompson, and are pre- 
pared to receive with favor the vol- 
ume which he now offers ‘> the 
public. The book is one which 
every young man exposed to the 
temptations of a city, ought to read. 
Let every parent who sends a son 
to a shop or counting-house in New 
York, or Boston, or Philadelphia, or 
any such place, put a copy of these 
earnest admonitions into his trunk 


with his Bible. 





The Illustrated Family Christian 
Almanac, for 1849. Published 
by the American Tract Society. 


Tuts is one of the marvels of this 
marvelous age! We remember, 
for years, buying Almanacs, at 124 
cents each, which had but 12 pages, 
and those of dingy paper, and mis- 
erable print, and containing only the 
calendar, and a few silly anecdotes. 
But here, for 6 cents each, or 3 
cents by the thousand, is a beauti- 
fully printed Almanac, of 60 pages, 
and 13 handsome illustrations, filled 
with select reading on almost every 
topic, and containing, also, statistics 
of the highest value op various im- 
portant subjects. And what is more, 
these statistics are not antiquated, 
stereotyped statements of what 
once might have been, but now no 
longer are facts, but statistics from 
origina! sources, and brought up to 
present dates. This last feature we 
deem the most valuable of the work ; 
and the Tract Society deserves the 
highest credit for thus spreading be- 
fore its numerous friends and pat- 
rons, reliable information on topies 
of so much interest and moment to 
all. We trust this admirable little 
work will find its way to hundreds 
of thousands of readers, conveying 
not merely the knowledge of the sea- 
sons, but the lessons of divine truth. 
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Cottages and Cottage Life; con- 
taining plans for country houses, 
adapted to the means and wants 
of the people of the United States ; 
with directions for building and 
improving ; for the laying out and 
embellishing of grounds; with 
some sketches of life in this coun- 
try. By C.W.Exuiorr. Cincin- 
nati: W. W. Derby & Co., pub- 
lishers. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 1848. 


Tuts handsome volume must be 
welcomed by all those who are seek- 
ing to realize their ideas of a rural 
paradise—the object of the hopes 
and plans of so many of the weary 
devotees of business. There is much 
beauty in the whole execution of the 
work—in the drawing, the engrav- 
ing, and the text, all of which are 
by one hand. The main body of 
the book is a series of pictures of 
country life, woven together in an 
entertaining story, the scenes of 
which are associated with the differ- 
ent engravings. The illustrations, 
of which there are sixteen, give spe- 
cimens of country houses, varying 
in costliness from $600 to $20,000. 
Any of them would be agreeable 
objects in a landscape, and would 
help to form the taste of the neigh- 
borhood. 

The author has the eye of a poet, 
an artist, and a true lover of nature ; 
and his book can not fail to promote 
a love for those refined pleasures 
which it recommends. 

It.is a timely contribution to the 
wants which increasing wealth and 
refinement are creating, and will be 
instrumental in communicating a de- 
gree of the taste in which it was 
conceived and executed. 





Theopneusty, or the Plenary Inspi- 
ration of the Holy Scriptures. 
By 8S. R. L. Gaussen, Professor 
of Theology in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. Translated by Epwarp 
Noragis Kirx. Third American 
from the second French edition, 


enlarged and improved by the 
author. New York: John §&. 
Taylor. 


Tue fact that a third edition of 
this work has been called for in so 
short a time, is good evidence of its 
popularity. The author is one of 
the ablest advocates of that theory of 
inspiration which he has espoused. 





Travels in Peru, during the years 
1838—1842—on the Coast, in the 
Sierra, across the Cordilleras 
and the Andes, into the Prime- 
val Forests. By Dr. J. J. von 
Tscuvupi. Translated from the 
German, by Txomasina Ross. 
New edition; complete in one 
volume. New York: George P. 
Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1848. 
pp. 354. 

The Spaniards and their Country. 
By Ricuarp Forp, author of the 
Handbook of Spain. New edition; 
complete in one volume. New 
York : Geo. P. Putnam. 1848, 
pp. 349. 


Boru these volumes have been 
already published in the Library of 
Choice Reading, and are now re- 
issued. The attractiveness of the 
countries of which they treat, and 
the very great favor with which they 
have been received, authorize us to 
recommend them to our readers, as 
the latest and best books of travels 
in these comparatively inaccessible 
and unknown regions. 





Posthumous and other Poems. By 
Crartotre Enizapetu. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 


Mrs. Tonna was not so success- 
ful in verse, as in prose; but the 
spirit that breathes through all her 
writings, will secure for them a last- 
ing influence. This little volume 
presents us with a pleasing variety 
of pieces, chiefly meditative and de- 
votional. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE OF REV. EDWARD R. TYLER. 


Tue readers of the New England- 
er have already been informed of 
the decease of the Rev. Mr. Tyler, 
the proprietor and principal con- 
ductor of this journal. His surviving 
associates regard it as a duty to their 
readers and to the memory of their 
departed friend, to occupy a few of 
the pages which remained unprinted 
at the time of his death, with some 
account of his life. 

Epwarp Royatt TyLer was a 
New Englander of the old stock. 
His earliest American ancestor, 
Thomas Tyler, a sea captain, emi- 
grated from Budleigh in Devon- 
shire, two centuries ago, to Boston 
in Massachusetts, where he married, 
and had four sons whose offspring 
were numerous and respectably con- 
nected. William Tyler, Esq., the 
second son of Thomas, and the great- 
grandfather our deceased friend, 
was a respected citizen and magis- 
trate of Boston. He was the father 
of a numerous family, and educated 
three of his sons at Harvard College. 
The Hon. Royall Tyler, the third 
son of William, received a degree at 
Harvard in 1743, was a member of 
the Council of Massachusetts under 
the royal government, and died in 
1771, leaving two sons, John Steele 
Tyler, who was a colonel in the revo- 
lutionary war,and Royall Tyler, who 
distinguished himself as a citizen 
and a jurist in the state of Vermont. 

The last named in this genealogy 
was the father of Edward R. Tyler. 
He graduated at Harvard College, 
with the highest honors, in 1776, and 
devoted himself to the profession of 
law. In that profession he estab- 
lished himself first at Guilford, in 
Vermont. Afterwards he removed 
to the adjoining town of Brattleboro, 
where he died highly esteemed more 
than twenty years ago. He was 
Chief Justice of Vermont, and was 
known as an author. His wife, the 
mother of our deceased associate, 


was a daughter of Gen. Joseph 
Pearse Palmer, and grand-daughter 
of Gen. Joseph Palmer, whose biog- 
raphy is given in the third volume 
of this work. She is still living at 
Brattleboro, much esteemed and 
beloved for the excellence of her 
character. Of their eleven children, 
the eldest son died at the age of 
nineteen, when about to graduate at 
the University of Vermont; and the 
youngest died in 1831, at the age of 
thirteen. The third death among 
the children is that which has just 
occurred. Of the five surviving 
sons, two are clergymen in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church, and one in 
the Presbyterian. 

The subject of .his notice was 
born at Guilford, Vermont, on the 
3d of August, 1800. He passed the 
years of childhood there and at 
Brattleboro. In the expectation of 
being devoted to business pursuits, 
he was placed as a clerk in a count- 
ing house in the city of New York. 
But before he had passed out of his 
minority, that great change took 
place within him, which wakened 
him to higher aspirations, and led 
him into new pursuits. Under the 
preaching and pastoral care of the 
Rev. Dr. Spring, his religious char- 
acter became clear and decided ; 
and he was encouraged to enter 
upon a course of study with refer- 
ence to the work of the ministry. 
After the necessary preparatory 
studies, he was admitted to the 
Freshman class in Yale College in 
1821, when he had already entered 
his twenty-second year. 

In college he was eminent as a 
scholar. He was one of the first three 
in a class of seventy. At the same 
time he was distinguished for the 
consistency and manly activity of 
his religious character. In the last 
year of his college course, he was 
the monitor of the Freshmen class, 
and in that capacity was led to take 
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a special interest in their moral and 
spiritual welfare. His kind and ear- 
nest efforts to do them good will 
never be forgotten. Some of his 
own classmates too, will always re- 
member the conversations in which 
he endeavored to impress upon their 
minds the necessity of their being 
reconciled to God through Christ. 

Having taken his degree at the 
close of his academic course in 
1825, he immediately commenced 
the study of theology, being em- 
ployed at the same time as a teacher 
in Cambridgeport, Mass. Early in 
1826, he went to Andover, where 
he resided the greater part of a year, 
pursuing his theological studies, but 
without any formal connection with 
the Seminary. Having been regu- 
larly commended to the churches as 
a candidate for the ministry, he en- 
tered upon the work of preaching, 
about two years after his graduation 
at Yale College. In December, 
1827, he was ordained pastor of the 
South Congregational Church in 
Middletown, Conn. 

As a pastor, Mr. Tyler soon show- 
ed himself a workman that need not 
be ashamed. There were some pe- 
culiarities in the field which he oc- 
cupied, which made his work more 
arduous than that of an ordinary 
pastor. The church in which he 
accepted the pastoral office, was 
formed by secession from several 
neighboring churches in the pro- 
gress of the excitement and schisms 
which attended * the great awaken- 
ing” of 1740 and the following years. 
From the beginning, it renounced 
the peculiar constitution and con- 
federation of Connecticut Congrega- 
tionalism, and insisted upon a strict 
independency as its inalienable priv- 
ilege. Its relations, therefore, to 
neighboring churches had not been 
such as to give it any external 
strength. Though eighty years had 
elapsed since its origin, its growth 
had been on the whole quite incon- 
siderable. The settlement of Mr, 
Tyler was the beginning of a new 
era in the history of that church. 


By the blessing of God upon his la- 
bors, it began to prosper outwardly 
and spiritually. Strengthened by 
the accession of young and enter- 
prising men, the society attempted 
the building of a new house of wor- 
ship; and the building was com- 
pleted partly by the aid which other 
churches gave in answer to his soli- 
citation. In 183], the church shared 
largely in the quickening movement 
which made that year memorable 
in so many churches; and he saw 
the success of his labors and the 
answer to his prayers. 

His ministry at Middletown was 
interrupted by ill health; and in less 
than five years from the date of his 
ordination, he was compelled to re- 
sign the pastoral office. Relieved 
from official responsibility, he was 
soon encouraged with the promise 
of returning health ; and after a few 
months he accepted a call from the 
church in Colebrook, Conn., where 
he was installed pastor in February, 
1833. But his constitutional tend- 
eucy to disease soon manifested 
itself again; and in June, 1836, his 
resignation of that pastoral charge 
was accepted and ratified. 

For some time before his dismis- 
sion from Colebrook, his mind had 
been much occupied with the ques- 
tions then agitated in relation to 
slavery. The reaction in some quar- 
ters against the disorganizing ultra- 
isms of some ill-taught reformers— 
the outcry of alarm and expostula- 
tion which proceeded from the best 
men at the south—and the zeal with 
which politicians of all parties emu- 
lated each other in paving homage 
to slavery as a political power— 
awakened in many minds a reason- 
able apprehension as to what might 
be the permanent effect of all this 
upon the publie opinion of the free 
states. At such a crisis, Mr. Tyler 
thought he might do good by labor- 
ing to promote thorough views of 
the injustice and the anti-Christian 
character of slavery. In this hope, 
he accepted an appointment as agent 


for the American Anti-Slavery So- 
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ciety. He continued in that employ- 
ment till near the close of the fol- 
iowing year. ‘The nature of the 
service, withdrawing him in a great 
measure from sedentary occupation, 
and sending him from place to place, 
proved favorable to his health; and 
he began to feel a natural longing 
for some other employment which 
would restore him to his companion- 
ship with books, and to the enjoy- 
ment of his family and home. 

Such an employment he found in 
the editorial care of the Connecticut 
Observer, a weekly journal which 
had been published for some twelve 
years at Hartford, and which was 
to some extent under the patronage 
of the Congregational pastors of 
Connecticut. He became the editor 
of the Observer from the first of 
January, 1838. But in the month 
of December, just as he was prepar- 
ing to remove to Hartford, he was 
brought quite low by an attack of 
acute disease, from which he had 
not sufficiently recovered when he 
hastened to enter on his new em- 
ployment. ‘The excitement, the un- 
aceustomed labor, the care, and 
some troubles which he had hardly 
expected, were more than his en- 
feebled frame was able to sustain; 
and the consequence was that his 
health was permanently impaired. 
Yet his efforts under all his discour- 
agements were in a high degree ac- 
ceptable and useful. And when the 
publication of the Observer was re- 
linquished in 1842, he had “ pur- 
chased for himself a good degree” 
in thé confidence of the pastors and 
churches of Connecticut. Some in 
whose minds his connection with the 
Anti-Slavery Society had operated 
to his disadvantage, saw and ac- 
knowledged the excellence of the 
man. His influence, so far as it 
reached, had operated to soften and 
remove any asperity of feeling be- 
tween those who differed from each 
other in regard to the anti-slavery 
organization and its measures. 

At the time when he relinquished 
the publication of the Connecticut 
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Observer, the consultations were 
already in progress which resulted 
in the establishment of the New 
Englander. The projectors of the 
work committed it to his guidance 
as proprietor and editor; for indeed 
he had been in their councils from 
the beginning. He began in cir- 
cumstances of discouragement. A 
serious pecuniary loss, which came 
upon him unexpectedly afier he had 
entered into engagements for the 
publication of the work, embarrass- 
ed his proceedings and depressed 
his spirits. In spite of all that we 
could do to lighten his editorial la- 
bors and to promote the success of 
the undertaking, his health failed 
rapidly till, for a considerable period, 
his life was despaired of. The force 
and elasticity of his mind, his judg- 
ment, his courage, and his power of 
thought, shared in the infirmity of 
his body. At last, in the summer 
of 1846, reduced to an absolute in- 
capacity of pursuing the enterprise, 
he disposed of a part in the proprie- 
torship of the work, and left his 
home in New Haven, little expect- 
ing ever to enter itagain. He went 
to his mother’s house in Brattleboro 
with onlya faint hope that a complete 
release from all business responsi- 
bility, and the invigorating influence 
of his native air, together with the 
peculiar remedial treatment of the 
water-cure establishment in that vil- 
lage, might afford him relief. Be- 
yond his own expectations, and to 
the grateful surprise of his friends, 
he recovered, in the course of some 
three or four months, a degree of 
health in body and mind which he 
had not enjoyed for years before. 
The devout gratitude with which 
he acknowledged that great deliver- 
ance, can not be described in any 
way so well, as by transcribing here 
some passages from a letter which 
he addressed at the time to one of 
the friends with whom he was asso- 
ciated in the direction of this journal. 
The letter is dated, “ Brattleboro, 
Sept. 25, 1846.” 

“ As Providence has made you 
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my pastor, I shall take the liberty to 
be very frank in what ! have to say 
respecting myself. Having been an 
invalid for eight years, and having 
passed through several courses of 
dangerous sickness, it seems to me 
a wonderful providence that a con- 
stitution is left which promises to be 
restored to perfect soundness and 
vigor. When! left home, ten weeks 
since, | was unable to walk steadily 
without aid, and had to be helped 
into the coach which carried me to 
the railroad station. Now I can 
walk for miles without weariness, 
jump, run, and climb mountains; 
and | enjoy a sensation of health to 
which I have been a stranger for 
years. Iam not yet encouraged to 
believe that any permanent improve- 
ment has been made, unless | follow 
up my present course of bathing and 
exercise for a few months longer ; 
but | am already capable of acting 
with a bodily and mental vigor and 
pleasure, of which I have not been 
conscious till now for a long period. 
But this, I trust, is not the best half 
of my report. At the time I left 
New Haven, and for weeks after 
that, my mind was in a state bor- 
dering on despair. Not an object, 
past, present or future, could I dis- 
cover on which my thoughts rested 
with satisfaction. No appointment 
or dispensation of Divine providence 
pleased me. I was unsubmissive to 
the trials and afflictions with which 
a just, wise and good God had seen 
best to reprove me. In short, I 
know not how better to describe my 
state of feeling than to say, rather 
indefinitely, that a ‘horror of great 
darkness’ rested on my mind. This 
distress has been succeeded by what 
I fear may be a delusion, but a most 
surprising change, for which | can 
not be sufficiently grateful to the 
Savior of men. I can not now say 
that I am unhappy, or unwilling that 
all Divine appointments should stand. 
My misfortunes are al! merciful, and 
my blessings transcendently above 
my deserts. But I will not weary you 
with any details.” After some ex- 


pression of thanks to his associates 
for what they had done during his 
illness, ‘“ to save the New Englander 
from destruction,” and of his “* hope 
that it may yet survive to be the in- 
strument of great good,” he closes 
his letter by saying, “Il even begin 
to hope that | shall yet be able once 
more to preach the glorious gospel 
of the blessed God,—a pleasure 
which I had quite despaired of ever 
again realizing.” 

The hope expressed in the clos- 
ing sentence of the letter, was not 
entirely disappointed. After his re- 
turn from Brattleboro, his health 
was such that he ventured to preach 
occasionally—though his efforts of 
that kind were for the most part in 
congregations to which he might 
preach without any great physical 
exhaustion. During the last sum- 
mer, he spoke in public more freely 
and frequently than he had done for 
many years before. Some six weeks 
before his death, he ventured to sup- 
ply the place of the pastor, for a 
single Sabbath, in the Broadway 
Tabernacle in New York. The ef- 
fort appears to have been too great 
for his strength. It was followed 
by a slight cough and hoarseness, 
with some perceptible diminution of 
his bodily vigor. Still there was no 
alarm,—he seemed only to have ta- 
ken cold; though some of his friends 
feared that he might be relapsing 
into his old complaints. 

On Thursday, the 28th of Sep- 
tember, in the morning, a physician 
was called, who had long been ac- 
customed to prescribe for him; but 
a medical examination of his case 
discovered no occasion for special 
anxiety. In the afternoon of that 
day, at about half past three o’clock, 
he suddenly fell into a state of un- 
consciousness ; and at half past six 
he had ceased to live. It is believed 
that his death was caused by an at- 
tack of gout, and that the same dis- 
ease which in various disguised 
forms had followed him for many 
years, had finished its work at last 


by striking at the lungs. To him, 
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his death was as sudden as the an- 
nouncement of it in the newspapers 
was to his friends. 

Mr. Tyler’s contributions to this 
work have made our readers ac- 
quainted with his qualities as a writer. 
In the first volume he was the au- 
thor of the articles on ‘ Capital Pun- 
ishment,’ on ‘* Lying,’ on ‘ Wesleyan 
Perfectionism,’ on ‘ Governor Yale,’ 
and ou *‘ The Relations of Man to the 
Moral Law.’ In the second volume, 
the articie on * Promises’ was the 
only one of any length the state of his 
health permitted him to contribute. 
For the same reason, the first three 
numbers of the, third volume con- 
tained nothing from him but some 
slight notices of books; but in the 
concluding number the articles on 
‘Unitarian and Episcopalian Affini- 
ties,’ on * The Right of Civil Govern- 
ment over Life,’ and on ‘ The Com- 
parative Character and Merits of 
the Congregational and Presbyterian 
Systems’—are an indication that just 
then he was less than ordinarily un- 
der the power of disease. In the 
fourth volume, the three articles on 
*Swart’s Apocalypse,’ on ‘ The Bible 
a Revelation,’ and on ‘ The Theory of 
the Christian Church and Ministry,’ 
were from his pen. ‘To the fifth 
volume, he contributed the articles 
on * The Cold Water Cure,’ on ‘ The 
Good Time Coming,’ on ‘ The Causes 
and Cure of Puseyism,’ on ‘ Torrey’s 
Translation of Neander,’ on ‘ The 
Extension of the Elective Franchise 
to the Colored Citizens of the Free 
States,’ on ‘ The Ex-parte Council 
at Reading, Massachusetts,’ and on 
‘The Kingdom of Heaven.’ To the 
volume which we are closing with 
this brief memorial of him,he has con- 
tributed the articles on ‘ The Propo- 
sed Abolition of Slavery in West Vir- 
ginia,’ on ‘ The Church—as it was, as 
it is, and as it ought to be,’ and on 
‘The Ethics of Religious Contro- 
versy.” 

The mere recital of the subjects 
of these articles, is a sort of index to 
the habits and tendencies of his 
mind and to the favorite direction of 


ia 
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his studies. With a large and lib- 
eral mind, and with a ready talent 
for investigation and discussion in 
various departments of inquiry, he 
delighted chiefly in ethical studies— 
in that broad sense of the word 
ethical, which includes the relations 
of human conduct not only to the wel- 
fare of society, but also to the will and 
government of God. We remem- 
ber indeed, that several years ago, 
after his retirement from the pasto- 
ral office, he employed himself for 
a season in writing a system of 
Moral Philosophy, which was nearly 
ready to be printed, when he entered 
into other engagements. Some of 
the ablest among the articles above 
mentioned, may perhaps be recog- 
nized as chapters detached from 
that unfinished work. 

Mr. Tyler’s authorship was not 
limited to his connection with the 
periodical press. About a year af- 
ter his settlernent in the pastoral 
office at Middletown, he published a 
volume on the Christian doctrine of 
Future Punishment. Of that little 
volume, we hesitate not to say, that 
for simplicity and perspicuity of 
scriptural argument, and for the 
earnest force of common sense with 
which the conclusions are com- 
mended tothe understanding and 
the sense of right, it is not surpassed 
by any popular work on the same 
subject within our knowledge. It 
deserves a new edition for extensive 
circulation. A few months later, he 
published a Sermon, maintaining the 
proposition that “ God always pre- 
fers obedience to sin in its stead.” 
To those who do not remember the 
position of our New England meta- 
physical theology twenty years ago, 
it would seem as if arguments on 
such a proposition before a Chris- 
tian congregation must have been 
quite preposterous. Yet it is verita- 
ble history, that less than twenty 
years ago there were theologians in 
New England, of unquestionable 
piety and ability, whose reverence for 
God was so perverted by metaphys- 
ics, and their understanding of t':¢ 
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plainest Scripture representations so 
mystified, that they were ready not 
only to deny such a proposition, but 
to count a man almost a heretic for 
affirming it. Such a fact ought to be 
remembered as a testimony against 
the folly of attempting to construct 
a system of theology, out of the 
heartless inferences of metaphysical 
logic. Another of Mr. Tyler’s pub- 
lications was an elaborate sermon 
vindicating the doctrine of Election 
as held by modern Calvinists, against 
the objections of the Wesleyan Ar- 
minians. He published in 1836, a 
pamphlet on the moral character of 
slavery. His latest separate publi- 
cation was the Congregational Cate- 
chism. This work is well known 
to our readers generally. <A brief 
outline of it is given in the New 
Englander, Vol. Il, pp. 180-182. A 
more thorough exhibition of the ar- 
gument for the primitive, Congre- 
gational church order, can not be 
found in so narrow a compass as in 
this little book.* 

Mr. Tyler was twice married. 
His first wife, whom he married in 


May, 1828, was Anne, daughter of 
Rev. James Murdock, D.D., then of 


Andover. At the time of their mar- 
riage she was in feeble health; and 
she continued in her father’s family, 
suffering and declining till June, 
1830, when she died at New Haven. 
Afterwards, in July, 1831, he mar- 
ried Sarah Ann, daughter of Deacon 
Joseph Boardman of Middletown. 
Of the six children of this marriage, 
five are living to share with their 
mother in the sorrow of the house 
which his death has darkened. May 
they find in God’s care and faithful- 
ness an unfailing portion ! 

In closing this account of one with 
whom we have had a long acquaint- 


* We subjoin the titles of the works 
above enumerated, excepting the pam- 
phliet on slavery, of which we have no 
copy. Lectures on Future Punishment. 
12mo. pp. 180. Middletown. 1829. Ho- 
liness Preferable to Sin: A Sermon. 8vo. 


pp- 27. New Haven. 1829. The Doctrine 
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ance, and whom we have known in 
circumstances well fitted to show 
what was in him, we may be allow- 
ed to express our personal sense of 
his worth. As to the natural en- 
dowments of his mind, and the ex- 
tent to which they had been culti- 
vated by the discipline of study, the 
readers of the New Englander need 
no testimony from us; for they 
themselves have had opportunity to 
know him, though they have had 
little knowledge of the disadvantages 
under which he has labored, and 
the physical depression under which 
most of his articles have been writ- 
ten. But we have known him in more 
intimate relations. We have seen 
his uncomplaining patience, his uni+ 
form cheerfulness, his imperturbable 
kindness, his genial sympathy, his 
generous impulses, his simple and 
childlike piety. We have seen him 
living year after year at death’s 
door, struggling with care and em- 
barrassment, working on manfully 
under depressing disappointments, 
while disease was drinking up his 
spirit. He was by nature, by cul 
ture, and by the grace of God, one 
of the best sort of men—not one of 
those who have no instinct that re- 
volts from meanness—not one of 
those ** whose hearts are dry as sum- 
mer’s dust,”"—not one of those to 
whom friendship is a matter of cal- 
culation and convenience—but one 
of those in whom the elements of 
character, well attempered by na- 
ture, and refined by culture, are en- 
nobled by faith and sanctified by 
devotion. When such men are re- 
moved by death from the circle of 
our friendships, we feel how much 
we loved them, and are ready to 
reproach ourselves that we have not 
loved them more. 


of Election: A Sermon. 8vo. pp. 28. New 


Haven. 1831. The Congregational Cate- 
chism, containing a General Survey of the 
Organization, Government and Discipline 
of Christian Churches. 18mo. pp. 137, 
New Haven. 1844. 
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